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i OW are you feeling now? ” 
Words cannot express the 


music of these six liquid 
syllables, that fell through the stillness 
and the blackness on my ears. 

“Not very bright, I’m afraid, nurse.” 

Think of something to do with streams 
and moonlight, and you may have an idea 
of the mellow ripple of the laugh I heard. 

“T’m not the nurse. Can’t you tell the 
difference ? I’m Miss Deane—Dr, Deane’s 
daughter.” 

“Deane ?” I echoed. 

* Don’t you know where you are ?” 

*“ Everything is still confused,” said I. 

I had an idea that they had carried me 
somewhere by train and put me into a 
bed, and that soft-fingered people had 
tended my eyes; but where I was I 
neither knew nor cared. ‘Torture and 
blindness had been quite enough to 
occupy my mind. 

“You are at Dr. Deane’s house,” said 
the voice, ‘and Dr. Deane is the twin- 
brother of Mr. Deane, the great oculist 
of Grandchester, who was summoned to 
Shepton-Marling when you met with your 
accident. Perhaps you know you had a 
gun accident ? ” 

“‘T suppose it was only that, after all,” 
said I, “ but it felt like the disruption of 
the solar system.” 

“ Are you still in great pain?” my un- 
seen hostess asked sympathetically. 

“Not since you have been in the room. 
I mean,” 1 added, chilled by a span of 
silence, “I mean—I am just stating what 
happens to be a fact.” 

“Oh!” she said shortly. “ Well, my 
uncle found that you couldn’t be properly 
treated at your friend’s little place at 
Shepton-Marling, so he brought you to 
Grandchester—and here you are.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” said I, “ why 
I should be a guest in your house.” 


‘“You are not a guest,” she laughed 
“You are here on the most sordid and 
commercial footing. Your friend—lI for- 
get his name—-.” 

“ Mobray,” said I. 

“Mr. Mobray settled it with my uncle. 
You see the house is large and father’s 
practice small, so we keep a nursing home 
for my uncle’s patients. Of course we 
have trained nurses.” 

“Are you one ?” I asked. 

“ Not exactly. I do the housekeeping. 
But I can settle those uncomfortable 
pillows.” 

I felt her dexterous cool hands about 
my head and neck. For a moment or 
two my eyes ceased to ache, and I wished 
I could see her. In tendering my thanks, 
I expressed the wish. She laughed her 
delicious laugh. 

“Tf you could see, you wouldnt’ be here, 
and so you couldn’t see me anyhow.” 

“Shall I ever see you?” I asked 
dismally. 

“Why, of course! Don’t you know 
that Henry Deane is one of the greatest 
oculists in England ?” 

We discussed my case and the miracu- 
lous skill of Henry Deane. Presently she 
left me, promising to return. ‘The tones 
of her voice seemed to linger, as a perfume 
would, in the darkness. 

That was the beginning of it. It was 
love, not at first sight, but at first sound. 
Pain and anxiety stood like abashed 
goblins at the back of my mind. Valerie 
Deane’s voice danced in front like a 
triumphant fairy. When she came and 
talked sick-room platitudes I had sooner 
listened to her than to the music of the 
spheres. At that early stage what she 
said mattered so little. 1 would have 
given rapturous heed to her reading of 
logarithmic tables. I asked her silly 
questions merely to elicit the witchery of 
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her voice. When Melba sings, do you 
take count of the idiot words? Youclose 
eyes and intellect, and just let the divine 
notes melt into your soul. And when 
you are lying on your back, blind and 
helpless, as 1 was, your soul is a very 
sponge for anything beautiful that can 
reach it. After a‘while she gave me 
glimpses of herself, sweet and womanly, 
and we drifted from commonplace into 
deeper things. She was the perfect com- 
panion. We discussed all topics from 
chiffons to Schopenhauer. Like most 
women she execrated Schopenhauer. She 
must have devoted much of her time to 
me ; yet 1 ungratefully complained of the 
long intervals between her visits. But 
oh! those interminable idle hours of 
darkness, in which all the thoughts that 
had ever been thought were rethought 
over and over again, until the mind 
became a worn-out rag-bag! Only those 
who have been through the valley of this 
shadow can know its desolation. Only 
they can understand the magic of the un- 
beheld Valerie Deane. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she 
asked, one morning. “Nurse says you 
are fretful and fractious.” 

“She insisted on soaping the soles of 
my feet and tickling me into torments, 
which made me fractious ; and I’m dying 
to see your face, which makes me fretful.” 

‘Since when have you been dying ?” 
she asked. 

“From the first moment I heard your 
voice saying ‘ Howare you feeling now?’ 
It’s irritating to have a friend and not in 
the least know what she is like. Besides,” 
I added, ‘‘ your voice is so beautiful that 
your face must be the same.” 

She layghed. 

“Your face is like your laugh,” I 
declared. 

“If my face were my fortune I should 
come off badly,” she said, in a light tone. 
I inink she was leaning over the foot-rail, 
and I longed for her nearer presence. 

“Nurse has tied this bandage a little 
too tight,” I said mendaciously. 

I heard her move, and in a moment 
her fingers were busy about my eyes. I 
put up my hand and touched them. 
She patted my hand away. 

* Please don’t be foolish,” she remarked. 
“When you recover your sight, and find 
what an exceedingly plain girl’ I am, you'll 
go away like the others and never want 
to see me again.” 
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“What others ?” I exclaimed. 

“Do you suppose you're the only patient 
I have had to manage ?” 

I loathed “the others” with a horrible 
detestation ; but I said, after reflection : 

“Tell me about yourself. I know you 
are called Valerie, from Dr. Deane. How 
old are you?” 

She pinned the bandage in front of my 
forehead. 

“Oh, I’m young enough,” she answered 
with a laugh. “ 'Three-and-twenty. And 
I’m five foot four, and I haven’t a bad 
figure ; but I haven’t any good looks at 
all, at all.” 

“Tell me,” said I impatiently, “‘ exactly 
how you do look. I must know.” 

“7 have a sallow complexion, not a 
very good skin, and a low forehead.” 

“ An excellent thing,” said I, 

**But my eyebrows and hair run in 
straight parallel lines, so it isn’t,” she re- 
torted. “It is very ugly. I have thin 
black hair.” 

“Let me feel.” 

“Certainly not. And my eyes are a 
sort of watery china-blue and much too 
small. And my nose isn’t a bad nose 
altogether, but it’s fleshy. One of those 
nondescript, unaristocratic noses that 
always looks as if it has got a cold. My 
mouth is large—I am looking at myself in 
the glass—and my teeth are white. Yes, 
they are nice and white. But they are 
large and protrude—you know the French 
caricature of an Englishwoman’s teeth, 
Really, now I consider the question, I am 
the image of the English meess in a French 
comic paper.” 

* | don’t believe it,” I declared. 

“Tt is true. I know I have a pretty 
voice ; but that is all. It deceives blind 
people. ‘They think I must be pretty 
too,:and when they see me—Jdonsoir la 
compagnie! And I’ve such a thin, miser- 
able face, coming to the chin in a point, 
like a kite. ‘There! Have you a clear 
idea of me now?” 

“No,” said I, “for I believe you are 
wilfully misrepresenting yourself. Be- 
sides, beauty does not depend upon 
features regular in themselves, but the 
way those features are put together.” 

“Oh, mine are arranged in an amiable 
sort of way. I don’t look cross.” 

“You must look sweetness itself,” said I. 

She sighed, and said meditatively : “ It 
is a great misfortune for a girl to be so 
desperately plain. ‘The consciousness of 
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it comes upon her like a cold shower- 
bath when she is out with other girls. 
Now there is my cousin 

“Which cousin ? ” 

“My Uncle Henry’s daughter. Shall 
I tell you about her?” 

“T am not in the least interested in 
your cousin,” said I, 

She laughed, and the entrance of the 
nurse put an end to the conversation. 

Now I must make confession. I was 
grievously disappointed. Her detailed 
description of herself as a sallow, ill- 
featured young woman awoke me with 
a shock from my dreams of a radiant 
goddess. It arrested my infatuation in 
mid-course. My dismay was painful. I 
began to pity her for being so unattrac- 
tive. For the next day or two even her 
beautiful voice failed in its seduction. 

But soon a face began to dawn before 
me, elusive at first, and then gradually 
gaining in definition. At last the picture 
flashed upon my mental vision with 
sudden vividness, and it has never left 
me to this day. Its steadfastness con- 
vinced me of its accuracy. It was so 
real that I could see its expression vary, 
as she spoke, according to her mood. 
The plainness, almost ugliness, of the 
face repelled me. I thought ruefully of 
having, dreamed of kisses from the lips 
that barely closed in front of the great 
white teeth. Yet, after a while, its higher 
qualities exercised a peculiar attraction. 
A brave, tender spirit shone through. 
An intellectual alertness redeemed the 
heavy features—the low, ugly brow, the 
coarse nose, the large mouth; and, as I 
lay thinking and picturing, there was re- 
vealed in an illuminating flash the secret 
of the harmony between face and voice. 
Thenceforward Valerie Deane was_ in- 
vested with a beauty all her own. I 
loved the dear, plain face as I loved the 
beautiful voice, and the touch of her 
fingers, and the tender, laughing woman- 
liness, and all that went with the concépt 
of Valerie Deane. 

Had I possessed the daring of Young 
Lochinvar I would, on several occasions, 
have declared my passion. But by tem- 
perament I am a diffident procrastinator. 
I habitually lose golden moments, as some 
people habitually lose umbrellas. Alas ! 
There is no Lost Property Office for 
golden moments ! 

Still I vow, although nothing definite 
was said, that when the unanticipated 








end drew near our intercourse was arrant 
love-making. 


All pain had gone from my eyes. I 
was up and dressed, and permitted to 
grope my way about the blackness. 
To-morrow I was to have my first brief 
glimpse of things after three weeks in the 
darkened room. I was in high spirits. 
Valerie, paying her morning visit, seemed 
depressed. 

“ But think of it!” I cried in pardon- 
able egotism. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
able to see you. I’ve longed for it as 
much as for the sight of the blue sky.” 

“There isn’t any blue sky,” said 
Valerie. ‘It’s an inverted tureen that 
has held pea-soup.” 

Her voice had all the melancholy notes 
of the wood-wind in the unseen shep- 
herd’s lament in Zristan und Isolde. 

“TI don’t know how to tell you,” she 
exclaimed tragically, after a pause. “I 
shan’t be here to-morrow. It’s a bitter 
disappointment. My aunt, in Wales, is 
dying. I have been telegraphed for, and 
I must go.” 

She sat on the end of the couch where 
I was lounging, and took my hands. 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” she added. 

My spirits fell headlong. “I would 
just as soon keep blind,” said I blankly. 

*T thought you would say that.” 

A tear dropped on my hand. I felt 
that it was brutal of her aunt to make 
Valerie cry. Why could she not postpone 
her demise to a more suitable oppor- 
tunity? I murmured, however, a few 
decent words of condolence. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Winter,” said Valerie. 
“T am fond of my aunt; but I had set 
my heart on your seeing me. And she 
may not die for weeks and weeks! She 
was dying for ever so long last year, and 
got round again,” 

I ventured an arm about her shoulders, 
and spoke consolingly. ‘The day would 
come when our eyes would meet. I 
called her Valerie, and bade her address 
me as Harold. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the man who strikes out a new line in 
love-making is a genius. 

“Tf I don’t hurry I shall miss my 
train,” she sighed at last. 

She rose. I felt her bend over me. 
Her hands closed on my cheeks, and 
a kiss fluttered on my lips. I heard the 
light swish of her skirts and the quick 
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opening and shutting of the door, and 
she was gone. 

Valerie’s aunt, like King Charles IL., 
was an unconscionable time a-dying. 
When a note from Valerie announced her 
return to Grandchester, I had already 
gone blue-spectacled away. For some 
time I was not allowed to read or write, 
and during this period of probation urgent 
affairs summoned me to Vienna. Such 
letters as I wrote to Valerie had to be 
of the most elementary nature. If you 
have a heart of any capacity worth 
troubling about, you cannot empty it on 
one side of a sheet of notepaper. For 
mine, reams would have been inadequate. 
I also longed to empty it in her 
presence, my eyes meeting hers for the 
first time. Thus, ever haunted by the 
beloved plain face and the memorable 
voice, I remained inarticulate. 

As soon as my business was so far 
adjusted that I could leave Vienna, I 
started on a flying visit, post-haste, to 
The morning after my arrival 
beheld me at Euston in the train that 
was to carry me to Grandchester. I had 
telegraphed to Valerie ; also to Mr. Deane 
the oculist, for an appointment which 
might give colour to my visit. I was 
alone in the carriage. My thoughts, far 
away from the long platform, leaped the 
four hours that separated me from Grand- 
chester. For the thousandth time I 
pictured our meeting. I foreshadowed 
speeches of burning eloquence. I saw 
the homely features transfigured. I closed 
my eyes, the better to retain the beatific 
vision. ‘The train began to move. 
Suddenly the door opened, a girlish figure 
sprang into the compartment, and a porter, 
running by the side of the train, threw 
in a bag and a bundle of wraps, and 
slammed the door violently. The young 
lady stood with her back to me, panting 
for breath. The luggage lay on the floor. 
I stooped to pick up the bag; so did the 
young lady. Our hands met as I lifted 
it to the rack. 

“Oh, please don’t trouble!” she cried, 
in a voice whose familiarity made my 
heart beat. 

I caught sight of her face for the first 
time, and my heart beat faster than ever. 
It was her face—the face that had dawned 
upon my blindness—the face I had grown 
to worship. I looked at her, transfixed 
with wonder. She settled herself un- 
concerned in the farther corner of the 


carriage. I took the opposite seat, and 
leaned forward. 

“You are Miss 
tremulously. 

She drew herself up, on the defensive. 

“That is my name,” she said. 

“Valerie!” I cried in exultation, 

She half rose. “ What right have you 
to address me?” 

“T am Harold Winter,” said I, taken 
aback by her outraged demeanour. “Is 
it possible that you don’t recognise 
me?” 

“T have never seen or heard of you 
before in my life,” replied the young lady 
tartly, “and I hope you won’t force me 
to take measures to protect myself against 
your impertinence.” 

I lay back against the cushions, gasping 
with dismay. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” said 
I, recovering. “I am neither going to 
molest you nor be intentionally im- 
pertinent. But as your face has never 
been out of my mind for three months, 
and as I am travelling straight through 
from Vienna to Grandchester to see it for 
the first time, I may be excused for 
addressing you.” 

She glanced hurriedly at the communica- 
tion cord, and then back at me, as if 
I were a lunatic. 

“You are Miss Deane of Grandchester 
—daughter of Dr. Deane ?” I asked. 

“Yea” 

“ Valerie Deane, then ?” 

“Ts 

“Then all I can say is,” I cried, 
losing my temper at her stony heartless- 
ness, ‘that your conduct in turning an 
honest, decent man into a besotted fool, 
and then disclaiming all knowledge of 
him is outrageous. It’s damnable. The 
language hasn’t a word to express it !” 

She stood with her hand on the cord. 
‘IT shall really have to call the guard,” 
she said, regarding me coolly. 

“You are quite free to do so,” I 
answered, ‘ But if you do, I shall have 
to show your letters, in sheer self-defence. 
I am not going to spend the day in 
a police-station.” 

She let go the cord and sat down again. 

“What on earth do you mean?” she 
asked, 

I took a bundle of letters from my 
pocket and tossed one over to her. She 
glanced at it quickly, started, as if in 
great surprise, and handed it back with 
a smile, 


Deane?” I asked 
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“*] did not write that.” 

I thought I had never seen her equal 
for unblushing impudence. Her mellow 
tones made the mockery appear all the 
more diabolical. 

“Tf you didn’t write it,” said I, “I 
should like to know who did.” 

“My cousin Valerie.” 

**T don’t understand,” said I, 

“My name is Valerie Deane, and my 
cousin’s name is Valerie Deane, and this 
is her handwriting.” 

Bewildered I passed my hand over my 
eyes. What feline trick was she playing ? 
Her treachery was incomprehensible. 

“] suppose it was your cousin Valerie 
who tended me during my blindness at 
your father’s house, who shed tears because 
she had to leave me, who ——” 

“Quite possibly,” she interrupted. 
“Only it would have been at her father’s 
house and not mine. She does tend 
blind people, my father’s patients.” 

I looked at her open-mouthed. ‘In 
the name of Heaven,” I exclaimed, “ who 
are you, if not the daughter of Dr. Deane 
of Staverton Street ?” 

“My father is Mr. Henry Deane, the 
oculist. You asked if I were the daughter 
of Dr. Deane. So many people give 
him the wrong title that I didn’t trouble 
to correct you.” 

It took me a few minutes to recover. I 
had been making a pretty fool of myself. 
I stammered out pleas for a thousand 
pardons. I confused myself, and her, in 
explanations. Then I remembered that 
the fathers were twin-brothers, and bore 
a strong resemblance one to the other. 
What more natural than that the daughters 
should also be alike ? 

“What I can’t understand,” said Miss 
Deane, “is how you mistook me for my 
cousin.” 

“ Your voices are identical.” 

** But our outer semblances-—— 

“JT have never seen your cousin —she 
left me before I recovered my sight.” 

“ How, then, could you say you had 
my face before you for three months ?” 

“T am afraid, Miss Deane, I was wrong 
in that, as in everything else. It was her 
face. I had a mental picture of it.” 

She put ona puzzled expression. “ And 
you used the mental picture for the 
purpose of recognition ? ” 

“Ves,” said I. 

“T give it up,” said Miss Deane. 

She did not press me further. 
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cousin Valerie’s love affairs were grounds 
too delicate for her to tread upon. She 
turned the conversation by politely asking 
me how I had come to consult her father. 
I mentioned my friend Mobray and the 
gun accident. She remembered the case, 
and claimed a slight acquaintance with 
Mobray, whom she had met at various 
houses in Grandchester. My credit as a 
sane and reputable person being estab- 
lished, we began to chat amicably. 1 
found Miss Deane an_ accomplished 
woman. We talked books, art, travel. 
She had the swift wit which delights in 
bridging the trivial and the great. She 
had a playful fancy. Never have I found 
a personality so immediately sympathetic. 
I told her a sad little Viennese story, in 
which I happened to have played a minor 
part, and her tenderness was as sponta- 
neous as Valerie’s—-my Valerie’s. She had 
Valerie’s woodland laugh. Were it not 
that her personal note, her touch on the 
strings of life, differed essentially from my 
beloved’s, I should have held it grotesquely 
impossible for any human being but 
Valerie to be sitting in the opposite 
corner of that railway carriage. Indeed, 
there were moments when she was 
Valerie, when the girl waiting for me at 
Grandchester faded into the limbo of 
unreal things, A kiss from those lips had 
fluttered on mine. It were lunacy to 
doubt it. 

During intervals of non-illusion I ex- 
amined her face critically. ‘There was 
no question of its unattractiveness to the 
casual observer. ‘The nose was too large 
and fleshy, the teeth too prominent, the 
eyes too small. But my love had pierced 
to its underlying spirituality, and it was 
the face above all others that I desired. 

Towards the end of a remarkably short 
four hours’ journey Miss Deane graciously 
expressed the hope that we might meet 
again. 

‘TI shall ask Valerie,” said JI, ‘‘to 
present me in due form.” 

She smiled maliciously. ‘Are you 
quite sure you will be able to distinguish 
one from the other, when my cousin and 
I are together ?” 

‘Are you then so identically alike?” 

“That’s a woman’s way of answering a 
question—by another question,” she 
laughed. 

“Well, but are you?” I persisted. 

** How otherwise could you have mis- 
taken me for her ?” 





” 
“*1 shall really have to call the guard,’ she said, regarding me coolly.” 
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She had, drawn off her gloves so as to 
give a tidying touch to her hair. I 
noticed her hands, small, long and 
deft. I wondered whether they resembled 
Valerie’s. 

“Would you do me the great favour of 
letting me touch your hand while I shut 
my eyes, as if I were blind ?” 

She held out her hand frankly. My 
fingers ran over it for a few seconds as 
they had done many times over Valerie’s. 

“Well?” she asked. 

““ Not the same,” said I. 

She flushed, it seemed angrily, and 
glanced down at her hand, on which she 
immediately proceeded to draw a glove. 

“Yours are stronger. And finer,” I 
added, when I saw that the attribute of 
strength did not please. 

“It’s the one little personal thing I am 
proud of,” she remarked. 

“You have made my four hours pass 
like four minutes,” said I —“‘a service to 
a fellow-creature, which you might take 
some pride in having performed.” 

“When I was a child I could have 
said the same of performing elephants.” 

“I am no longer a child, Miss Deane,” 
said I with a bow. 

What there was in this to make the 
blood rush to her pale cheeks, I do not 
know. The ways of women have often 
surprised me. I have heard other men 
make a similar confession. 

“T think most men are children,” she 
said, shortly. 

“Tn what way?” 

“Their sweet irresponsibility,” said 
Miss Deane. 

And then the train entered Grand- 
chester station. 

I deposited my bag at the station hotel, 
and drove straight to Staverton Street. I 
forgot Miss Deane. My thoughts and 
longings centred in her beloved counter- 
part, with her tender caressing ways, and 
just a subtle inflection in the voice that 
made it even more exquisite than the 
voice to which I had been listening. 

The servant who opened the door re- 
cognised me, and smiled a_ welcome. 
Miss Valerie was in the drawing-room. 

“‘T know the way,” said I. 

Impetuous, I ran up the stairs, burst into 
the drawing-room, and stopped short on 
the threshold in the presence of a strang2 
and exceedingly beautiful young woman. 
She was stately and slender. She had 
masses of bright brown hair waving over 


a beautiful brow. She had deep sapphire 
eyes, like stars. She had the complexion 
of a Greuze child. She had that air of 
fairy diaphaneity, combined with the glow 
of superb health, which makes the typical 
loveliness of the Englishwoman. I gaped 
for a second or two -at this gracious 
apparition, 

“T beg your pardon,” said I—“I was 
told x 

The apparition, who was standing by 
the fireplace, smiled and came forward 
with extended hands, 

“Why, Harold! Of course you were 
told. It is all right. I am Valerie.” 

I blinked; the world seemed upside 
down ; the enchanting voice rang in my 
ears, but it harmonised in no way with 
the equally enchanting face. I put out 
my hand. 

“ How do you do?” I said stupidly. 

“But aren’t you glad to see me?” 
asked the lovely young woman. 

“Of course,” said I; “I came from 
Vienna to see you.” 

“ But you look disappointed.” 

“The fact is,” I stammered, “I ex- 
pected to see some one different—quite 
different. The face you described has 
been haunting me for three months,” 

She had the effrontery to laugh, Her 
eyes danced mischief. 

“Did you really think me such a 
hideous fright ? ” 

“You were not a fright at all,” said I, 
remembering my late travelling com- 
panion., 

And then in a flash I realised what she 
had done. 

“ Why on earth did you describe your 
cousin instead of yourself?” 

“My cousin? How do you know 
that ?” 

“Never mind,” I answered. ‘“ You 
did. During your description you had 
her face vividly before your mind. ‘The 
picture was in some telepathic way trans- 
ferred from your brain to mine, and there 
it remained. ‘The proof is that, when I 
saw a certain lady to-day, I recognised her 
at once and greeted her effusively as 
Valerie. Her name did happen to be 
Valerie, and Valerie Deane too, and I ran 
the risk of a police station—and I don’t 
think it was fair of you. What prompted 
you to deceive me ?” 

I was hurt and angry, and I spoke with 
some acerbity. Valerie drew herself up 
in a dignified way. 
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“Tf you claim an explanation, I will 
give it to you. We have had young men 
patients in the house before, and as they 
have had nothing to do, they have amused 
themselves and annoyed me by falling in 
love with me. I was tired of it, and de- 
cided that it shouldn’t happen in your case. 
So I gave a false description of myself. 
To make it consistent I took a real person 
for a model.” 

“So you were fooling me_ all 
time ?” said I, gathering hat and stick. 

Her face softened adorably. Her voice 
had the tones of the wood-wind. 

* Not all the time, Harold,” she said. 

I laid down hat and stick. 

“Then why did you not undeceive me 
afterwards ?” 

“TI thought,” she said, blushing and 
giving me a fleeting glance—‘ well, I 
thought you—you wouldn’t be sorry to 
find I wasn’t—bad-looking.” 

“T am sorry, Valerie,” said I, “and 
that’s the mischief of it.” 

“ Twas so looking forward to your seeing 
me,” she said tearfully. And then with 
sudden petulance she stamped her small 
foot. “It is horrid of you—perfectly 
horrid—and I never want to speak to you 
again.” 

The last word ended on a sob. She 
rushed to the door, pushed me aside as 
I endeavoured to stop her, and fled in a 
passion of tears. Sprete injuria forme ! 
Women have remained much the same 
since the days of Juno. 


the 


A miserable, remorseful being, I 
wandered through the Grandchester 


streets, to keep my appointment with 
Mr. Henry Deane. After a short inter- 
view he dismissed me with a good report 
of my eyes. Miss Deane, dressed for 
walking, met me in the hall, as the 
servant was showing me out, and we 
went together into the street. 

“Well,” she said with a touch of irony, 
“have you seen my cousin ?” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“Do you think her like me ?” 

“I wish to Heaven she were!” I 
exclaimed fervently. ‘I shouldn’t be 
swirling round in a sort of Maelstrom.” 

She looked steadily at me—I liked her 
downrightness, 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
mean ?” 

“Tam in love with the personality of one 
woman and the face of another. And I 
never shal] fall out of love with the face.” 
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‘* And the personality ? ” 

“God knows,” I groaned. 

“IT never conceived it possible for 
any man to fall in love with a face so 
hopelessly unattractive,” she said with 
a smile. 

“Tt is beautiful,” I cried. 

She looked at me queerly for a few 
seconds, during which I had the sensation 


of something odd, uncanny, having 
happened. I was fascinated. I found 


myself saying: “ What did you mean 
by the ‘sweet irresponsibility of man ’?” 

She put out her hand abruptly and said 
good-bye. I watched her disappear 
swiftly round the corner, and I went, my 
head buzzing with her, back to my hotel. 

In the evening I dined with Dr. Deane. 
I had no opportunity of seeing Valerie 


alone. Ina whisper she begged forgive- 
ness. I relented. Her beauty and 
charm would have mollified a cross 
rhinoceros. The love in her splendid 


eyes would have warmed a snow image. 
The pressure of her hand at parting 
brought back the old Valerie, and I 
knew I loved her desperately. But in- 
wardly I groaned because she had not 
the face of my dreams. I hated her 
beauty. As soon as the front door closed 
behind me my head began to buzz again 
with the other Valerie. 


I lay awake all night. The two Valeries 
wove themselves inextricably together 
in my hopes and longings. I worshipped 
a composite chimera. When the grey 
dawn stole through my bedroom window, 
the chimera vanished, but a grey dubiety 
dawned upon my soul. Day invested 
it with a ghastly light. I rose a shivering 
wreck, and fled from Grandchester by the 
first train, 

I have not been back to Grandchester. 
I am in Vienna, whither I returned as 
fast as the Orient express could carry 
me. I goto bed praying that night will 
dispel my doubt. I wake every morning 
to my adamantine indecision. That I 
am consuming away with love for one 
of the two Valeries is the only certain 
fact in my uncertain existence. But 
which of the Valeries it is, I cannot for 
the life of me decide. 

If any woman (it is beyond the wit 
of man) could solve my problem and 
save me from a hopeless and _ life-long 
celibacy, she would earn my undying 
gratitude. 
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The Nasmyth hammer at the Woolwich Arsenal. 


THE BIG 


BY KEIGHLI 


LY 


GUN. 


SNOWDEN. 


Although our Navy is so widely discussed, the average man knows little or nothing 
of the ships and the guns that guard him. 
setting forth how one of these giants of defence and destruction is wrought to perfection. 
First, the steel block comes from Sheffield; secondly, it ts melted down at Woolwich, 
and cast into tubes ; thirdly, these tubes are fitted and welded at white heat, and then 


only the gun begins to live. 


For him the following article is written, 


The article then follows tts career aboard the battleship 
1) 


and tells the story of the man who uses the gun, and ts drilled and trained into that 
marvel of nerve and skill, the British naval marksman. 


Odds, bobs, hammer and tongs! As long as 
I'm at sea, 
Ill fight ’gainst every odds—and I’ll gain the 
victory. 
FREDERIC MARRYAT. 


“ce 


ROM what I understand,” said the 
gun-layer, “they shot as well 
in Nelson’s time as the guns 

would let ’em. Now? Well, no. You 

can’t say so. Now the guns shoot as 
well as we let them. That’s the difference. 

“Oh, yes! good shooting, sir. Nine 
bull’s-eyes in ten shots—three and a half 
tons o’ quick destruction, with the layers’ 


compliments, in fifty-six seconds : no gun 
that’s reasonable could ask more of a 
crew. ‘They won’t do it every time, how- 
ever... . Bisley? I’d like to see it. 
It must be pretty practice. They lie 
down an’ take their own time, don’t they 
—knowing where the target is ? 

“Well, of course. Our game’s more 
like potting pigeons : fire when the little 
crossed wires in the telescope get on the 
target. You see, we’re movin’, an’ so’s 
the enemy. Besides, there might be a 
swell on. . Oh, the gun’s waved about 
all right, as easy as a sporting rifle— 


The photographs of the making of the gun were taken at Woolwich by special permission for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
by Reginald Haines. The other photographs of the guns and warships have been taken by Stephen Cribb, Southsea. The copyright 


i each photograph is strictly reserved, 
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hydraulics. ‘That’s what I mean about a 
modern 58-tonner ; when I lay and fire 
her, it isn’t one man’s cleverness and luck, 
it’s many a hundred’s—thousand’s, for 
anything I know. Look her over. She’s 
got brains—the brains of every man that 


I remarked that #100 a shot was worth 

the training, he praised the training. 
“Ah! in my days it used to be, ‘ Hurry 
up an’ get it over, an’ don’t make a mess 
on the deck ;’ it was, ‘ Paint her pretty,’ 
an’ who could get royal-yards crossed 
quickest. | Why, 
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even if a man 
made _first~ class 
practice, it wasn’t 
much known out- 
side his _ ship. 
Now it’s like these 
football finals : 
his name goes 
through the 
squadron. _Prize- 
money, too, he 
gets. Good shoot- 
ing? Well, when 
every gunnery- 
lieutenant has to 
take a_ twelve- 
months’ course, 
and every sub- 
lieutenant and 
seaman-gunner 
three months’, you 
expect something 
to be hit. Aren’t 
we here to fight 
the guns? What's 
a ship but a gun- 
carrier, designed 
and built as such, 
from keel to main- 
deck? If you're 
writing for the 
papers, tell ’em 
about the big gun: 
they've no more 
idea than a 
babby.” 

He persuaded 
me. The gunnery- 








The large crane used at Woolwich Arsenal. 


interest, as you 
shall hear; but I 


She is used for dipping big guns into the oil tanks. The other end of the crane runs round went to Woolwich 


the circular building by means of rails ; the portion shown here, which is the axis, or base, 


occupies the centre of the building, 


helped to make her, if you understand 
me. Every shot #100, and worth it.” 


Ships as Gun-carriers. 

The gun-layer’s modesty was as good 
to see as Whale Island, where the gunnery 
school turns out such marksmen. When 


Arsenal — which 
any one else may 
do on Tuesdays 
and on Thursdays, being a British sub- 
ject—and was very courteously instructed 
on the subject of guns, and allowed to 
arrange for some remarkable photographs. 
Whereupon the sea-song chorus at the 
head of this article, though known as 
“The Old Navy,” took an up-to-date and 


school was full of 
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The oil tank. 


The gun, after being lifted out of the 
furnace by the great crane, descends 
slowly into the oil tank seventy feet deep. 


a new meaning, the 58-ton 
gun herself being supposed 
to sing. 

Brains? She is all brains 
—not to be matched in the 
world for accuracy and 
strength together. In_ re- 
spectof her highly intellectual 
personality, a volume, but 
not an article, might do the 
big gun justice. 


Casting a Gun. 

She is made of a kind of 
steel evolved by a _ whole 
generation of inventors, and 
comes to Woolwich in solid 
blocks of it from Sheffield. 
Much technical education 
goes to its forging. Sheffield 
University is famous. And, 





to give an idea of this 
process, there is a picture 
of casting steel for shells at 
Woolwich—the molten metal 
poured from a great crucible 
that turns over like a soda- 
water bottle on trunnions, 
The stream is white-hot. 
It is so hot that the metal 
becomes actinic, with light 
enough to be photographed 
instantaneously in a_ shed 
that is otherwise twilit. And 
its temperature is judged to 
a nicety by the degree of 
whiteness. One skilled man 
does nothing else but judge 
it—wearing blue spectacles, 
as you look at the sun 
through smoked glass. Mr. 
Brock has nothing so fine 
in fireworks as the cascade 
of sparks that falls in gushes 
from the neck of the crucible 
while it is heated; and, a 

















Making one of the new field guns for re-arming the artillery. 


The tubes, one fitted inside the other at white heat, are being cooled by a 
circular spray of cold water. 
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fortiori, 
the ful- 
guration 
of cast- 
ing is be- 
yond his 
powers. 
Alas! 
t hast 
smoke 
im pairs 
all photo- 
graphs ! 
Every- 
body 
knows 
that the 
body of 
a big gun 
isnot one 
piece of 
steel, but 
several 
tubular 
castings 
that fit 
one in- 
side an- 
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Treating steel at Woolwich. 


Burning the carbon out of the iron, causing intense flame and sparks to fly out. 


Steel melting. 


Drawing off steel in a large hopper for filling large shells. 


other, 
like the 
parts of a 
shut tele- 
scope. 
The _ pic- 
ture of 
the great 
40-ton 
hammer 
shows 
what sort 
of tool is 
used to 
beat 
these 
tubes in- 
to shape 
a mn d 
strength. 
a ‘h -é 


mo re 
work ” 
they put 
into the 
steel, the 
better its 
quality ; 





A unique photograph of ammunition used in the British Navy. 


This photograph was taken at the Great. Gunnery Establishment. H.17.S. Excellent, and includes the following missiles : 
(1) Projectile 16°25 Breechloader ; weight 1 800 Ib. (2) Charge for 16°25 BL. ; 960 Ib. of powder. (3) Projectile 
13'§ B.L.; 1,250 Ib. (4) Projectile 13°5 B.L ; Charge 187} Ib. Cordite. (5) Projectile 12 B.L.; 850 Ib. 
(6) 12 B.L.; Charge 211 Ib. Cordite. (7) Projectile 9*'2 B.L.; 380 Ib. (8) 9°2 B.L.; Charge 103 Ib. Cordite. 
(9) Projectile 7°5 B.L. ; 200 Ib. (10) 7°5 B.L. ; 77$ Ib. Cordite. (11) Projectile 6 B.L. ; 100 Ib. (12) 6 B.L.; 


Charge 29 Ib. (13) Projectile 5 B.L.; 50 Ib. (14) 5 B.L. Charge. (15) Projectile 4*7 ; 45 Ib (16) 4°7 
Cylinder for Cart. (17) Projectile 4; 25 Ib. (18) 4 Cylinder. (19) Projectile r2 pounder. (20) 12-pounder 
Charge. (21) 12-pounder Case Shot. (22) 12-pounder 8 cwt. Charge. (23) 6-pounder Cartridge. (24) 3-pounder 
Cartridge, (25) 1} lb. Cartridge. 
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sure that the tube 
has been nowhere 
squeezed. ‘lhe ex 
amination of its fine 
surface for cracks, 
flaws, and errors of 
alignment is equally 
minute, They look 
it over inside with 
a sort of laryngo- 
scope on a_ long 
pole—a mirror that 
carries a little elec- 
tric lamp ; and they 
take impressions of 
it, piece by piece, 
with gutta - percha 

















Target practice at sea. 


; wedged up against 
A 12-inch gun firing at target ; the target shows the holes that have been made. it. No defects can 


well escape the 
but, some day soon, this powerful hammer microscopic scrutiny. 
must be discarded for an instrument that 
crushes steadily, instead of beating. ‘They . , 
have found Gale beteer, Shell Velocity and Gun-strain. 

The tubes are to fit along their whole The tubes are specially hardened. The 
surfaces far more closely than a glove’ innermost tube has to withstand the 
to the hand; and they must be flawless. extreme wear and tear of the travelling 
Much more time is taken up in gauging — shell, that leaves the gun’s muzzle at 
and examining them than in any work a rate of 2,600 to 3,000 feet a second, 
beside—the innermost rifled tube especi- which is about thirty times faster than 
ally. It is measured inside and out, an express train. No steel that ever was 
all the way down its 46 feet of length, forged could remain unaltered by such 
to a thousandth of an inch. First they work, and the surface will be gradually 
do this measuring before it has been dragged out till the tube projects at the 
slipped in, and then afterwards to make muzzle. By then it will be time to put 
another in. But to 
make this tube and 
the others as hard 
as possible they are 
reheated in a verti- 

cal brick furnace 

WAI ih Mh after being cast, 
and are then—at 

an exact tempera- 

HII | ’ ture —taken out and 

f it ay HN dipped into a deep 
Ru \ pit of oil. ‘That 

is another thing 
worth seeing. <A 
picture of it shows 
one tube at the 
instant of opening 
the furnace, which 
iS Dyk Sonat Rie is like a mill 

L i Oe ’ wl | chimney that splits 
apart on hinges. A 


The new big battle practice target. gigantic crane takes 

















She is being towed out of harbour by 1.41.S. Seahorse, and her size (go feet by 30) hold of the white 
cantrasts sharply with that of the ship towing and the houses in the background. tube and swings it 

















An ingenious contrivance for teaching Jack how to shoot. 


These model warships are mounted on the miniature railway at Whale Island, and are set travelling and oscillating 
while drawing the fire of the big guns in the drill shed. In this way the gunner learns the difficult art of hitting 
a moving target, and learns to allow for the double element of the vessel’s speed and her buoyancy as the 
result of wave action. 




















“—H.M.8. Hindustan's" 6-inch guns run out for broadside practice, 
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across a shed into the oil-bath, which 
thereupon roars and fumes like a geyser. 
Get out of the shed as fast as you can. 
There is a smoke of ‘Tophet. 

Now, the strength of a 58-ton gun 
is such that a mighty exploding force 
does not strain her—a force great enough 


this is a secret. But the innermost 
tube has been tempered, rifled, gauged, 
most carefully examined, found perfect ; 
and the tube that is to enclose it stands 
upright. Into this it drops by its own 
weight, and is driven home.. ‘Then the 
two tubes are strengthened further with 
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A memory of the Woolwich gun accident. 


This breech-piece of a 9'2 gun, with its complicated and heavy apparatus of fittings, was blown off, 
and travelled three hundred yards. 


to hurl a shell weighing 850 pounds a 
distance of 16,000 yards. 

“And 4,000 feet,” says the gun-layer, 
“is the height that projectile goes to. 
So I’m told.” 

How is she made so strong as this? 
Not by the mere thickness of her steel, 
but by the art of her construction. Partly 


a wrapping of strong flat wire from end 
to end: they lie rolling in a lathe like 
some great spindle, on which, night and 
day for three weeks, the wire is wound 
from a drum. ‘There are 120 miles of it. 
An outer tube and the breech jacket— 
this latter the largest casting—are then 
shrunk on in turn; that is to say, put on 
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hot, because they contract in cooling ; 
and you have the gun’s tough body. 

Easy to write about; hard to do. 
Brains, has she? Why not? All that is 


MALL 


pointer sends her muzzle up. 
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* And the other dial ?” 

“'That’s for range distances. The 
See the 
fixed on that dial ? 


bit of a segment 














A 12-inch gun firing full charge, and photographed in the act. 


known about iron, and much about the 
use of power, and about fashioning the 
great machine-tools employed, and 
the instruments of accuracy—all the 
thought of many inventions and much 
experience with them-——may be said to 
pass into the gun. For without all this 
the gun could not have been made, 
evidently. 


How she works. 

And yet none of this was in the mind 
of the gun-layer. He looked at the gun 
as a finished thing—‘‘a box of tricks ” in 
her casemate. 

“What's this dial?” I asked him. 

“That? It allows for speeds. The 
gunnery-lieutenant up in the control- 
station knows what speed we’re making, 
and estimates the enemy’s. He signals 
down, and you set the pointer accordingly, 
and she writes out the little subtraction, 
as you may say.” 


That corrects wear an’ tear—sends up her 
muzzle a bit higher to compensate for it. 
Signal-board on the wall there. I’ve a 
sight-setter for these dials while I’m 
aiming, and nothing to do myself but 
look through the spy-glass and move her 
till I fire. See the little wire in the 
breech-block ? That’s the electric.” 

To be exact, it is only the small tele- 
scope that he moves, or that is directly 
adjusted by the dial-pointers. ‘This tele- 
scope is in automatic relation with the 
gun, controlling hydraulic tubes that move 
her simultaneously. It is the gun’s eye, 
and its bundle of tubes her nerves, with 
muscles of incompressible water. A box 
of tricks too complicated, far, to be 
described. 

Then the breech-block—what ingenuity 
there is in its clump of cams and slides ! 
It is opened and shut as quickly as an oven 
door; yet consider what they do, these 
cams. When the door is open, you look 











THE 


right through the gun ; and, for the first 
eighteen inches, you may see the threads 
of a female screw. ‘They are at two 
depths in segments of the circle. ‘The 
breech-block is cut as a corresponding 
male screw. Now it has to be pushed in 
and turned so as to lock instantly. How 
does it enter at all when swung on hinges ? 
I do not understand: but that and the 
locking are the affair of the cams and 
slides. 

And what, do you suppose, takes the 
tremendous shock of her recoil ?—a shock 
so great that nobody has ever seen the 
gun dart back, but only found her running 
out again. Water takes it—incompres- 
sible water. How? In two cylinders, 


BIG GUN 





The Care of the Gun. 


The gun-layer’s respectful 


modesty 
began to seem good sense: and I had 
yet to see what he meant by saying that 


a ship is a gun-carrier. It may sound 
like a mere truism. It is something 
more. ‘The Sellerophon was being built 
near by, and a glance at her structure 
showed this. ‘There were five round 
shafts in her going down through all the 
decks; and within each of these shafts 
there was to be the fabric by means of 
which a gun is served and supported. 
Served : for the ammunition comes up in 
a hydraulic lift from the lowest deck. 
Supported: a strong redout rests upon 
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Officers at drill, firing a 6-inch gun. 


one on each side, which have valves that 
close gradually. There is a steel cushion- 


spring, too; but it would be smashed if 
that contrivance did not imperceptibly 
prolong the shock’s duration, 


the upper decks, and carries a turn-table 
on which the gun sweeps round. From 
locker to breech, the shell is hydraulically 
handled. It comes up, and a rammer 
pushes it home. At whatever angle the 
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gun stands, at that angle the shell is pre- 
sented. In goes the cordite after it, in 
four bundles looking like tarry rope—260 
pounds of it altogether; and charging, clos- 
ing the breech-block, aiming, firing, and 
the return to first position can all be done 
in less than sixty seconds. No wonder they 
take great care of the gun when she has 
been made and mounted. From the day 
when the ordnance people bring her out 
of the Arsenal, test, certify, and put her 
in position, she is looked after like a 
queen-bee by the workers. They fre- 
quently anoint her working parts with 
gunners’ vaseline, and keep her bright. 
She undergoes, periodically, a sort of 
medical inspection : after every 300 rounds 
or so, men who belong to a visiting staff 
come to take impressions of the inner 
tube on gutta percha, and see if any flaws 
or cracks are visible as the effect of firing. 
The gun’s crew themselves are qualified 
to give her surgical attention: any work- 
ing part that might be damaged in actual 
service they could replace. Under- 
standing her thoroughly, they are skilled 
mechanics as well as fighting men. 


Whale Island. 


Whale Island is, therefore, a school of 
gunnery in a very large sense of the word, 
The officers who are to serve as gunnery- 
lieutenants must know all about gun con- 
struction and ballistics, as well as marks- 
manship and the control of firing 
operations and of men, Gunnery in- 
structors are trained for the whole Navy. 
Gun-layers, sight-setters, and all the mem- 
bers of a gun’s crew, whether serving in 
the turret or below decks, are schooled 
and drilled in the actual work they have 
to do. 

On a low, flat stretch of gravelly land, 
formed where the currents in Portsmouth 
Harbour had first begun to make it— 
walled about and drained and _ solidly 
established by convicts—there extends 
the huge establishment of barracks, sheds 
and offices, lecture-rooms and ranges, in 
which the modern gun is enabled to shoot 
“as well as we let her.” And that is very 
well, thank goodness. Largely, one ought 
rather to write, ‘Thank Rear-Admiral 


Sir Percy Scott ;” for it was the proof he 
gave on the China Station a few years 
ago of what unsuspected wonders could 
be accomplished by careful training, that 
induced the Admiralty to make such 
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training general and adequate. The sen- 
sation caused by those firing records in 
the Far East is no doubt remembered, 
At the time they seemed extraordinary, 
One pays a visit to Whale Island, and 
then it does not even appear extra- 
ordinary that the average shooting is now 
about as good as that on the China Station 
was so recently. ‘The school is splendidly 
manned and equipped. 


Training the Men. 


There are all the guns of the service in 
one long shed, pointing out to sea through 
unglazed windows ; for each “ mark” or 
pattern is unlike the others in some way, 
and each demands a special drill for 
serving it, and for its care and manage- 
ment. ‘There is ample space for classes 
round them, and between one class and 
another there are partitions, so that the 
whole shed may be in use at one time, 
In another shed there are samples of 
every kind of shell, from the huge pro- 
jectile of the 13-5 down to the 3-pounder. 
Painted in distinguishing colours, they 
make a show as pretty as a chemist’s 
shop. ‘The steel redout that stands by 
itself like a small gasometer contains one 
of the big guns, mounted as they are on 
board ship. It is necessary that men 
should learn to work as nearly as possible 
under actual conditions. To keep them 
fit, there is a quarter-mile obstacle track, 
with stiff water-jumps and fences, and 
every man on the island runs the course 
once a day. Clear eyes and steady nerves 
are de rigueur, And you are ready to 
believe that the school gets what it wants: 
Jack, as you meet him going errands, or 
see him at his work, looks fit for anything, 
from holidays to Hackenschmidt. The 
officers have pleasant mess-rooms, fine 
club-rooms, and a good naval library. 
They look a keen and _ studious lot. 
Their pictures and curios are such as 
men who love the life accumulate. ‘The 
Whale Island School turns out about two 
thousand trained men of all ranks every 
year, as against three thousand trained by 
two other schools of the same order. 

Only part of the training is given 
ashore. A time comes when the young 
gun-layer goes aboard the Vestal to learn 
with a rifle to aim and fire from a moving 
deck. After the rifle the 4-inch gun. 
Then he is transferred to the Grafton, 
to fire his twenty rounds of 6-inch 





























A cruiser’s men at drill with 6-inch\\ gun. 














The ‘‘ Dreadnought" steaming and cleared for action. 


She is seen in the action of turning. 
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ammunition, the first ten under instruc- 
tion, the second by way of examination. 
Thus he learns what it feels like to do 
his actual duties. If selected, he is put 
through still another course, which ends 
aboard the Revenge with turret gun practice. 
Indeed, his training never is complete ; 
it goes on when he has been drafted 
into service ; for there is a yearly allow- 


out of gear, nor an unfamiliar arm when 
wanted. 


“ Prepare for Battle!” 
Once a week, on a Friday, the order is 
‘‘ Battle stations,” as it has ever been 
since the Navy came into regular being ; 
and this leads up to the major order given 
in manceuvres, “Prepare for battle.” “That 
means very much 











more than ‘‘ Clear 
for action,” which 
is a daily practice. 
It means that all 
a ship’s boats are 
filled with water 
and covered with 
mantelets, to pre- 
vent splinters 
flying; that all 
unnecessary gear- 
ing connected with 
the masts comes 
down ; that, down 
below, the coffer- 
dams are filled with 
hammocks and 
bedding ; and, in 
actual war, that 
many things are 
thrown overboard. 
Manceuvre work 
stops short only 
of this last bit of 
realism. But offi- 
cers have been 
known to. mark 
for jetsam thecabin 
furniture, and put 
into a strong box 
the confidential 
books and _ papers 
that would be sunk 
at need. More- 
over, just as in war- 





A 12-inch gun on the ‘ Dreadnought," with the ship's cat inside the muzzle. 


ance of ammunition for him, to be fired 
off as may be convenient. 

The “gun-layer’s test” finds out 
how many rounds he can fire in a given 
time ; and in “battle practice” he and 
his mates fire controlled broadsides, while 
the ship is steaming towards her target — 
that is to say, they fire on the word of 
command, like riflemen in a volley. 

So the big gun, once at sea, is kept 
in use, She will be neither rusty, nor 





time, the officers’ 
cabins may be used 
as supplementary 
bunkers, and themselves obliged to sleep 
in the mess. Once a year is often 
enough for this; once a day not too 
often for drill connected with the handling 
and firing of the guns. Far oftener than 
the guns are fired, all is done up to the 
moment of discharging them. 

“Tire of it?” says the gun-layer. 
“No. As I say, it’s football finals. Some- 
body’s always going one better, and every- 
body hopes to do it,” 
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“—.M.S. Hero.” 
Not long ago a fighting unit, now tc be used as a target for up-to-date ships. 


And what can the big guns do? One 
well-placed shot of theirs may put a ship 
out of action; an accurate broadside should 
sink her. Now, at 2,500 or 3,500 yards, 
our men can be relied upon to deliver 
such a broadside. Any one of our crack 
gun-layers may fire such a single well- 
placed shot. But that is not all. They 
would make excellent practice in clear 
weather at 8,000 or 10,000 yards, a 
distance not considered at all impractic- 
able. So handled, the big gun is a terror 


to evil-doers and a joy to them that do 
well. 

To the gun-layer? Well, she is his 
pride and one preoccupation. He asks 
no finer sport than his profession finds 
him. Nor does the modern naval officer. 
He is as keen as mustard. 

The truth is, that the British Navy was 
at no time fitter, at no time keener, at no 
time quite so clever as now, in a time of 
peace. And the Navy lives and labours 
for the Gun 

















The battleship target, ‘‘H.M.8. Hero," ready for her battering. 
White lines representing squares and letters are painted on the doomed vessel, behind which are 
compartments with recording instruments. 








THE HIGHLANDERS OF OLD. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


NCIENT forts, ancient ramparts, 
ancient graves are the ruined 
tokens of the lives our forefathers 

lived. We British and Americans had 
ancestors of different races. Of what 
race were the men who laboured and 
warred and were buried on the wild 
seashores fronting the German ocean? 

In the winter, when the waves are 
hurled into foaming fountains against 
the rocks, or thunder in magnificent 
lines of rushing breakers on the wide 
bays of yellow sand, it would seem that 
the people must have been safe enough 
from foreign raid, for the sea looks too 
angry to have tempted strangers to sail 
its surface for anything but a rich harvest 
of plunder. And in the summer-time, 
when the clouds make opalescent the 
blue of the water and seabirds float close 
inshore, the guillemots and loons diving 
for fish, and the eider and sheldrake 
swimming sleepily in pairs, the scene is 
so peaceful that imagination can hardly 
conjure up a hostile flotilla coming under 
the raven flag, with shields a-row on the 
bulwarks, and oars beating the brine, 
to invade the sanctuary of the land that 
lies behind us, and on each side. 

Yet the lowing of cattle and the 
bleating of sheep, coming on the land 
breezes, tell us that hungry Norsemen 
may have found this coast worth a visit 
for plunder of cattle and flocks. And 
the forts and walls we see are supposed 
to have belonged to the men who had 
fear of the ‘‘ Danish” pirates, and knew 
that strong towers could alone give 
shelter to women and children and the 
men who guarded them. 

So we are told that the works, now 
so broken, are the remains of the places 
of strength built probably between a.p. 
300 and A.D. 1100 against the Norse. 
The fear of these plunderers was great 
all along our eastern coast. 

Away south in England there are still 
to be seen the nails in the church doors 
to which the skins of the slain pirates 
were fastened. Along the Scottish shores 
we have no such gruesome evidences, 
The ancient church and chapel doors 


have disappeared, probably used for fire- 
wood ages since. 

The scenery is very grand. For miles 
around, the country about Mull was 
in past geological ages the centre of 
violent volcanic action, The basaltic 
columns of Staffa, which are long crystals 
formed by the pressure of molten rocks 
weighing upon the cooling masses, are 
well known. ‘This peculiar, organ-like 
formation is to be seen at yarious points 
of the coast. In this neighbourhood 
there was a gigantic volcano, probably 
nine thousand feet in height, an Etna 
constantly pouring out lava and pumice 
and scoria from a vast height. 

So great were the showers of pumice 
that great bands of these pieces of ash 
are found in layer upon layer in the 
sand-hills of the islands which lie, like 
Tyree, far out to sea. After the volcano 
had vomited them forth they fell into 
the sea, and were floated to shore and, 
drifted over with sand, now lie and mark 
the old sea level among the peaceful 
Hebrides, where the earth is gentle, and 
men are kindly, and know nothing of geo- 
logical horrors, or of war, pestilence, or 
famine. They have no traditions of the 
one or of the other. 

Yet the evidences are very palpable. 
Amid the lava masses in the Ross of 
Mull, not far from the sand Island 
of Iona, are layers of softer sandstone, 
and these, when quarried, show a 
strange sight. When the sandstone layers 
are split open there is found in each 
the torn leaves of the earth’s book of 
History, leaves of trees and little plants, 
which look almost as fresh as though they 
had been placed there yesterday. There 
are leaves of the trees with foliage like 
fern leaves, such as grow now in Japan, 
and many more, all showing they belonged 
to forests thriving in a climate warmer 
than that we now have. Moreover, the 
beds of sandstone show that these leaves 
fell into a lake, which was overflowed 
by molten stone, which baked the clay 
and silt of the lake, and then that the 
lake formed again, and more forest leaves 
fell into it, until a fresh flow of lava 
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figain buried it, and again preserved for 
us, perhaps millions of years afterwards, 
the evidences of our ancient forests. 
And, as if all history were hardly worth 
remembering, the people now know as 
little of the details of the suffering 
of their ancestors through war only a 
few centuries ago as they know of the 
eruption of the awful fire mountain of 
the Western sea, 

For the ancestors of the present people 
inhabiting these shores were the Raiders 
and the Raided. ‘The place-names of 
each locality are usually double ; that is 
to say, there is the Norse name for each 
fiord and bay, and the Gaelic name as 
well. 

But sometimes there are syllables and 
words unknown. Whence came these ? 
From some far older folk—probably from 
those the Gaelic invaders from Ireland 
called Cruithne, and the Normans Picts. 
The Roman name, Caledonia, simply came 
from the Irish Coile Dueni, or woodmen 
—forest people. ‘These natives called 
Scotland Alban and the old_ people 
Albanach, and named the Irish invaders 
Erinach, or men from Erin, 

‘There is a mountain pass, fit only for 
the sure footed native pony or for foot 
travellers. It ascends the green and 
then the stony slopes, and on the other 
side of the wild glen, in a ledge in the 
face of the cliff, a pair of golden eagles 
breed year after year, undisturbed by the 
few persons who travel up the pass. ‘The 
ptarmigan, a bird whose plumage grows 
snow-white in winter, and which lives only 
in the high mountains, can be heard now 
uttering a curious, grating cry. 

On the topmost part of the pass, whence 
one can look westward over other rock 
ridges to the Atlantic, is a level space, 
and there two heaps of stones, or cairns, 
have been -raised, and remain from of 
old; and one is called Cul-ri-Erin, and 
the other Cul-ri-Alban, or “ your back to 
Erin” and “ your back to Scotland.” 

Now, what evidences are there re- 
maining of the first men who dwelt on 
these shores? No hardened sands retain 
their footprints, no bones are found in 
aught but little graves, usually placed 
near the seashore. No inscriptions in 
any language attest their desire to be 
remembered. No sign remains that they 
knew of any but the rudest arts. 

Yet there is proof that, though no 
pompous inscriptions praising their own 
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deeds were buried with them, they too 
believed in a hereafter. ‘They too believed 
that the spirit of the dead had con- 
quered death. They may, like the 
Egyptian, have called the cemetery the 
place of life. But it is more probable 
that they simply believed that the departed 
spirit was gone on a long journey, and 
that he might need, as in life, food and 
weapon. 

So, facing the Western sun, they placed 
the body as when it first entered mortal 
life, with knees drawn up to chin, and 
they laid a jar of rough brown pottery 
at the side, and a flint spear or arrow- 
head to help the spirit to obtain more 
food in the under-world. 

The manner of the interment is singu- 
larly like that of the people who lived 
in Egypt before the Egyptians, whose 
memorials are known to all of us. Before 
the dark race, revealed to us on mummy 
and wall paintings, came to the Nile, a 
fair race with yellow or red hair lived 
there. Our prehistoric West Highlanders 
buried as they did. 

The little spearheads and arrowheads 
must have been of great value to the 
people who laid them lovingly near their 
dead. Would they could have told us 
more of their life, of their race, of their 
faith, of their kingdom! But they had 
no soft cliffs to work for rock tombs, as 
in the East; they had probably little but 
what the simplest agricultural and fishing 
pursuits could give them. 

It is difficult now to understand how 
their descendants persuaded any merchants 
to sell them glass beads of Arab or 
Pheenician make, or the jet ornaments 
found in some of the later tombs. Per- 
haps they had some furs of marten or 
otter or seal to barter. 

It is believed that they did find out 
one thing, which may have had the same 
beginning as the making of glass—namely 
a fire on the seashore melting the sand 
into glass. They certainly found out 
that some stones were fusible with heat. 
So they placed layers of brusliwood, and 
on them layers of stone which could 
melt, and now and then as the building 
rose they lit the brushwood and made the 
fusible stone pour down in a glaze over 
the wall. These ramparts are known as 
vitrified forts. 

The plan saved the labour of building 
only with cut stone, for anything from the 
shore was good enough to build in, if the 
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glass mortar would flow over it and keep 
it in place. Round, oblong, or any size 
or shape would do, provided it could be 
lifted and held for a time wedged in with 
other stones. 

But later, when more shelter for women 
and children and for the defending of 
themselves, with their herds, was wanted, 
more regular building became necessary. 
They wanted first some towers not 
easily scaled or entered for the women 
to dwell in safely, and then outer works, 
where the garrison would have space and 
some shelter, and where cattle might be 
kept fora time. ‘They wanted also to have 
such shelter at different points within 
signalling distance of each other along 
the shore. 

So headlands were chosen, and on 
each headland one or two forts, within 
bowshot of each other, were built. These 
signalled by fire-signal to the next pair of 
towers. 

These towers were not high; about 
twenty to thirty-five feet was the average 
height. A gallery or passage sometimes 
went round the inside of the lower part 
of the wall ; there was sometimes a narrow 
stair to a story above. ‘There were no 
windows, though there were probably 
peepholes toward the outside. All light 
must have come from the round inner 
space. Often in the base there are 
T-shaped spaces, with entrance from the 
little round court. 

Shelters from rain could easily have 
been made on the summit of the wall with 
thatch or sail-stuff. But outside, near 
the base of the towers, are the remains of 
little Esquimau-like beehive huts of stone. 
In these the walls were built of flat 
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stones, made gradually to approach _in- 
ward until the little dome was closed up, 
or nearly so. A tiny fire could be lit in 
the centre, and four or eight men were 
probably able to find shelter in each, 
Then outside of these huts were the 
outer ramparts, a wail of stone usually 
rising immediately above a natural steep 


rock face, so that the defender would 
always have the advantage of being 


able to roll stones, or shoot arrows, or 
push a bronze pike-head down upon 
his foe, 

It is not likely that there were many 
good weapons. Only a few bronze spear- 
heads, and swords, and axes have been 
found, and these are of the same shape as 
those found in the south of England, 
showing that commerce in such weapons 
was almost universal. 

Nothing is known of how these people 
dressed. Probably the men had kilts and 
the women long robes, and a plaid served 
to wrap round the head and shoulders to 
shield from rain, out of doors, or to use 
when sleeping in their shelters. 

Nothing but legend and imagination 
recall their appearance. The earliest 
figures on stone are of much later date, 
and show long hair, the simple dress 
we have mentioned, and spears in the 
hands of the men. Even legend reaches 
only to times nearer to us than the use 
of the forts, so we may imagine what 
we please of our ancestors, knowing, at 
all events, that they knew how to fight, 
that their foes were Norsemen, whose 
blood also we inherit, and that after death 
their dead were laid facing the Western 
sun, whose settine led their children to 
America. 


ABSENCE AND PRESENCE. 


BSENCE is full of song of you, which dies 
When I once more look down within your eyes: 
I know not why—not one least syllable 
Reaches your ears from all I long to tell. 
Let it be so! for in your silence I 


Perceive you spell-bound, too; and therein read 
All absent, lovely words you ever sigh— 
The selfsame words that fail me in my need! 


ARTHUR UPSON. 





wena: 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WAILE IT LASTED. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER IV.—continued. 
§ 6. 


O smoking was permitted, but some 
N of the officers went down to the 
little open gallery to chew to- 
bacco. No lights whatever were safe 
amidst that bundle of inflammable things. 
Bert suddenly fell yawning and shivering. 
He was overwhelmed by a sense of his 
own insignificance amidst these great rush- 
ing monsters of the air. He felt life was 
too big for him—too much for him alto- 
gether, 

He said something to Kurt about his 
head, went up the steep ladder from 
the swaying little gallery into the airship 
again, and so, as if it were a refuge, 
to bed. 

Bert slept for a time, and then his 
sleep was broken by dreams. Mostly 
he was fleeing from formless terrors down 
an interminable passage in an airship—a 
passage paved at first with ravenous trap- 
doors, and then with openwork canvas 
of the most careless description. 

“Gaw!” said Bert, turning over after 
his seventh fall through infinite space that 
night. 

He sat up in the darkness and nursed 
his knees. The progress of the airship 
was not nearly so smooth as a balloon ; 
he could feel a regular swaying up, up, 
up, and then down, down, down, and 
the throbbing and tremulous quiver of 
the engines. 

His mind began to teem with memories 
—more memories and more. 

Through them, like a struggling swim- 
mer in broken water, came the perplexing 
question, What am I to do to-morrow ? 
To-morrow, Kurt had told him, the 
Prince’s secretary, the Graf Von Winter- 
feld, would come to him and discuss his 
flying-machine, and then he would see 
the Prince. He would have to stick it 


out now that he was Butteridge, and sell 
his invention. And then, if they found 
him out! He had a vision of infuriated 
Butteridges. Suppose after all he 
owned up? Pretended it was their mis- 
understanding? He began to scheme 
devices for selling the secret and circum- 
venting Butteridge. 

What should he ask for the thing ? 
Somehow twenty thousand pounds struck 
him as about the sum indicated. 

He fell into that despondency that lies 
in wait in the small hours. He had got 
too big a job on—too big a job. . 

Memories swamped his scheming. 

‘Where was I this time last night ?” 

He recapitulated his evenings tediously 
and lengthily. Last night he had been 
up above the clouds in Butteridge’s 
balloon. He thought of the moment 
when he dropped through them and saw 
the cold twilight sea close below. He still 
remembered that disagreeable incident 
with a nightmare vividness. And the 
night before he and Grubb had _ been 
looking for cheap lodgings at Littlestone 
in Kent. How remote that seemed now ! 
It might be years ago. For the first time 
he thought of his fellow Desert Dervish, 
left with the two red-painted bicycles 
on Dymchurch sands. ‘’E won’t make 
much of a show of it, not without me. 
Any’ow, ’e did ’ave the treasury—such as 
it was—in his pocket!” . . . The night 
before that was Bank Holiday night, and 
they had sat discussing their minstrel 
enterprise, drawing up a programme and 
rehearsing steps. And the night before 
was Whit Sunday. “Lord!” cried Bert, 
“what a doing that motor-bicycle give 
me!” He recalled the empty flapping 
of the eviscerated cushion, the feeling of 
impotence as the flames rose again. From 
among the confused memories of that 
tragic flare one little figure emerged very 
bright and poignantly sweet—Edna, crying 
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***Go!’ said the Prince, with a sweep of the great arm and hand towards the door, Bert went out like 
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back reluctantly from the departing motor- 
car, ‘See you to-morrer, Bert ?” 

Other memories of Edna clustered 
round that impression. They led Bert’s 
mind step by step to an agreeable state 
that found expression in, “ I’ll marry’er if 
she don’t look out.” And then in a flash 
it followed in his mind that if he sold 
the Butteridge secret he could! Suppose 
after ail he did get twenty thousand 
pounds; such sums have been paid! 
With that he could buy house and garden, 
buy new clothes beyond dreaming, buy a 
motor, travel, have every delight of the 
civilised life as he knew it, for himself 
and Edna. Of course, risks were in- 
volved. “I'll ’ave old Butteridge on my 
track, I expect !” 

He meditated upon that. He declined 
again to despondency. As yet he was 
only in the beginning of the adventure. 
He had still to deliver the goods and 
draw the cash. And before that 
Just now he was by no means on his way 
home. He was flying off to America to 
fight there. ‘Not much fighting,” he 
considered : ‘fall our own way.” Still, if 
a shell did happen to hit the Vaterland 
on the underside! .. . 

“*S’pose I ought to make my will.” 

He lay back for some time composing 
wills—chiefly in favour of Edna. He 
had settled now it was to be twenty 
thousand pounds. He left a number of 
minor legacies. ‘The wills became more 
and more meandering and extravagant. .. . 

He woke from the eighth repetition of 
his nightmare fall through space. “ This 
flying gets on one’s nerves,” he said. 

He could feel the airship diving down, 
down, down, then slowly swinging to 
up, up, up. Throb, throb, throb, throb, 
quivered the engine. 

He got up presently and wrapped 
himself about with Mr. Butteridge’s over- 
coat and all the blankets, for the air was 
very keen.. Then he peeped out of the 
window to see a grey dawn breaking over 
clouds, then turned up his light and 
bolted his door, sat down to the table, and 
produced his chest-protector. 

He smoothed the crumpled plans with 
his hand, and contemplated them. Then 
he referred to the other drawings in the 
portfolio. ‘Twenty thousand pounds. If 
he worked it right! It was worth trying, 
anyhow. 

Presently he opened the drawer in which 
Kurt had put paper and writing-materials. 





Bert Smallways was by no means a 
stupid person, and up to a certain limit 
he had not been badly educated. His 
board school had taught him to draw up 
to certain limits, taught him to calculate 
and understand a specification. If at 
that point his country had tired of its 
efforts, and handed him over unfinished 
to scramble for a living in an atmosphere 
of advertisements and individual enter- 
prise, that was really not his fault. He 
was as his State had made him, and the 
reader must not imagine, because he was 
a little Cockney cad, that he was abso- 
lutely incapable of grasping the idea of 
the Butteridge flying-machine. But he 
found it stiff and perplexing. His motor- 
bicycle and Grubb’s experiments and the 
“mechanical drawing” he had done in 
standard seven all helped him out; and, 
moreover, the maker.of these drawings, 
whoever he was, had been anxious to 
make his intentions plain. Bert copied 
sketches, he made notes, he made a quite 
tolerable and intelligent copy of the 
essential drawings and sketches of the 
others. Then he fell into a meditation 
upon them. 

At last he rose with a sigh, folded up 
the originals that had formerly been in 
his chest-protector and put them into the 
breast-pocket of his jacket, and then very 
carefully deposited the copies he had 
made: in the place of the originals. He 
had no very clear plan in his mind in 
doing this, except that he hated the idea 
of altogether parting with the secret. For 
a long time he meditated profoundly— 
nodding. Then he turned out his light 
and went to bed again and schemed 
himself to sleep. 


§ 7. 


The hochgeboren Graf von Winterfeld 
was also a light sleeper that night, but 
then he was one of those people who 
sleep little and play chess problems in 
their heads to while away the time—and 
that night he had a particularly difficult 
problem to solve. 

He came in upon Bert while Bert was 
still in bed in the glow of the sunlight 
reflected from the North Sea below, con- 
suming the rolls and coffee a_ soldier 
had brought him. He had a port- 
folio under his arm, and in the clear, 
early morning light his dingy grey hair 


and heavy silver-rimmed spectacles made 
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him look almost benevolent. He spoke 
English fluently, but with a_ strong 
German flavour. He was _ particularly 
bad with his “b’s,” and his ‘‘ th’s” softened 
towards weak ‘“‘z’ds.” He called Bert ex- 
plosively, “ Pooterage.” He began with 
some indistinct civilities, bowed, took a 
folding-table and chair from behind the 
door, put the former between himself and 
Bert, sat down on the latter, coughed 
drily, and opened his portfolio. Then he 
put his elbows on the table, pinched his 
lower lip with his two forefingers, and 
regarded Bert disconcertingly with magni- 
fied eyes. 

“You came to us, Herr Pooterage, 
against your will,” he said at last. 

*“*Qw d’you make that out?” asked 
Bert, after a pause of astonishment. 

“TI chuge by ze maps in your car. 
They were all English. And your pro- 
visions. They were all picnic. Also 
your cords were entangled. You haf 
been tugging—but no good. You could 
not manage ze balloon, and anuzzer 
power than yours prought you tous. Is 
it not so?” 

Bert thought. 

** Also—where is ze laty ?” 

“Ere !—what lady ? ” 

“You started with a laty. That is 
evident. You shtarted for an afternoon 
excursion—a picnic. A man of your 
temperament—he would take a laty. She 
was not wiz you in your balloon when you 
came down at Dornhof. No! It is your 
affair. Still I am curious.” 

Bert reflected. ‘“’Ow d’you know 
that ?” 

“TI chuge by ze nature of your farious 
provisions. I cannot account, Mr. Pooter- 
age, for ze laty, what you haf done wiz 
her. Nor can I tell why you should wear 
nature-sandals, nor why you should wear 
such cheap plue clothes. These are out- 
side my instructions. ‘Trifles, perhaps. 
Officially they are to be ignored. Laties 
come and go—I am a man of ze worldt. 
I haf known wise men wear sandals and 
efen practise vegetarian habits. I haf 
known men—or at any rate I haf known 
chemists—who did not schmoke. You haf, 
no doubt, put ze laty down somewhere. 
Well. Let us get to business. A 
higher power”—his voice changed its 
emotional quality, his magnified eyes 
seemed to dilate—“ has prought you and 
your secret straight to us. So!”—he 
bowed his head—‘“‘so pe it. It is ze 
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Destiny of Chermany and my Prince. | 
can undershtandt you always carry zat 
secret. You are afraidt of roppers and 
spies. So it comes wiz you—to us. Mr. 
Pooterage, Chermany will puy it.” 

** Will she ?” 

**She will,” said the secretary, looking 
hard at Bert’s abandoned sandals in the 
corner of the locker. He roused himself, 
consulted a paper of notes for a moment, 
and Bert eyed his brown and wrinkled 
face with expectation and terror. ‘‘ Cher- 
many, I am instructed to say,” said the 
secretary, with his eyes on the table and 
his notes. spread out, “has always been 
willing to puy your secret. We haf indeed 
peen eager to acquire it—fery eager; and 
it was only ze fear zat you might be, on 
patriotic groundts, acting in collusion with 
your Pritish War Office zat has made us 
discreet in offering for your marvellous 
invention through intermediaries. We 
haf no hesitation whatefer now, I am 
instructed, in agreeing to your proposal of 
a hundert tousand poundts.” 

“ Crikey!” said Bert, overwhelmed. 

“T peg your pardon ?” 

“ Jest a twinge,” said Bert, raising his 
hand to his bandaged head. 

“Ah! Also I am instructed to say 
that as for that noble, unrightly accused 
laty you haf championed so brafely against 
Pritish hypocrisy and coldness, all ze 
chivalry of Chermany is on her site.” 

“Lady?” said Bert faintly, and then 
recalled the great Butteridge love story. 
Had the old chap also read the letters ? 
He must think him a scorcher if he had. 
“Oh! that’s aw-right,” he said, “ about 
‘er. I ’adn’t any doubts about that. 
a 

He stopped. The secretary certainly 
had a most appalling stare. It seemed 
ages before he looked down again. 
“Well, ze laty as you please. She is 
your affair. I haf performt my instruc- 
tions. And ze title of Paron, zat also can 
pe done. It can all pe done, Herr 
Pooterage.” He drummed on the table 
for a second or so, and resumed. “I haf 
to tell you, sir, zat you come to us at a 
crisis in—Welt-Politik. There can be no 
harm now for me to put our plans before 
you. Pefore you leafe this ship again 
they will be manifest to all ze worldt. 
War is perhaps already declared. We go 
—to America. Our fleet will descend 
out of ze air upon ze United States—it 
is a country quite unprepared for war 
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“One could go up into remarkable little white-metal turrets with big windows and air-tight double doors that 
enabled one to inspect the vast cavity of the gas-chambers.” 
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eferywhere—eferywhere. Zey have always 
relied on ze Atlantic. And their navy. 
We have selected a certain point—it is at 
present ze secret of our commanders— 
which we shall seize, and zen we shall 
establish a depdt—a sort of inland 
Gibraltar. It will be—what will it be >— 
an eagle’s nest. Zere our airships will 
gazzer and repair, and thence they will 
fly to and fro ofer ze United States, 
terrorising cities, dominating Washington, 
levying what is necessary, until ze terms 
we dictate are accepted. You follow 
me?” 

“Go on!” said Bert. 

““We could haf done all zis wiz such 
Luftschife and Drachenflieger as we 
possess, but ze accession of your machine 
renders our project complete. It not 
only gifs us a better Drachenflieger, but it 
remofes our last uneasiness as to Great 
Pritain. Wizout you, sir, Great Pritain, ze 
land you lofed so well and zat has 
requited you so ill, zat land of Pharisees 
and reptiles, can do nozzing !—nozzing ! 
You see, I am perfectly frank wiz you. 
Well, I am instructed that Chermany 
recognises all this. We want you to place 
yourself at our disposal. We want you to 
become our Chief Head Flight Engineer. 
We want you to manufacture, we want to 
equip a swarm of hornets under your 
direction. We want you to direct this 
force. And it is at our depét in America 
we want you. So we offer you simply, 
and without haggling, ze full terms you 
demanded weeks ago—one hundert 
tousand poundts in cash, a salary of three 
tousand poundts a year, a pension of one 
tousand poundts a year, and ze title of 
Paron as you desired. These are my 
instructions.” 

He resumed his scrutiny of Bert’s face. 

“That’s all right, of course,” said Bert ; 
and it seemed to him that now was the 
time to bring his nocturnal scheming to 
the issue. 

The secretary contemplated Bert’s 
collar with sustained attention. Only for 
one moment did his gaze move to the 
sandals and back. 

“Jes’ lemme think a bit,” said Bert, 
finding the stare debilitating. ‘ Look 
‘ere !” he said at last, with an air of great 
explicitness, ‘I got the secret.” 

nS ae 

“But I don’t want the name of 
Butteridge to appear—see? I been 
thinking that over.” 


* A Jittle delicacy ?” 

“Exactly. You buy the secret—least- 
ways, I give it you--from Bearer—see ?” 

His voice failed him a little, and the 
stare continued. “I want to do the thing 
Enonymously. See?” 

Still staring. Bert drifted on like a 
swimmer caught bya current. “ Fact is, 
I’m going to edop’ the name of Small- 
ways. I don’t want no title of Baron; 
I’ve altered my mind. And I want the 
money quiet-like. I want the hundred 
thousand pounds paid into benks—thirty 
thousand into the London and County 
Benk Branch at Bun Hill in Kent 
directly I ’and over the plans; twenty 
thousand into the Benk of England; ‘arf 
the rest into a good French bank, the 
other ’arf, the German National Bank— 
see? I want it put there, right away. I 
don’t want it put in the name of Butteridge. 
I want it put in the name of Albert Peter 
Smallways ; that’s the name I’m going to 
edop’. That’s condition one.” 

“Go on!” said the secretary. 

“The nex’ condition,” said Bert, “is 
that you don’t make any inquiries as to 
title. I mean what English gentlemen do 
when they sell or let you land. You don’t 
arst ’ow I got it. See? ’Ere I am—I 
deliver you the goods; that’s all right. 
Some people ’ave the cheek to say this 
isn’t my invention—see ? It is, you know: 
that’s all right ; but I don’t want that gone 
into. I want a fair and square agreement 
saying that’s all right. See?” 

His “See?” faded into a profound 
silence. 

The secretary sighed at last, leant back 
in his chair and produced a toothpick, 
and used it to assist his meditation on 
Bert’s case. ‘‘ What was that name ?” he 
asked at last, putting away the toothpick ; 
**T must write it down.” 

“ Albert Peter Smallways,” said Bert, in 
a mild tone. 

The secretary wrote it down, after a 
little difficulty about the spelling because 
of the different names of the letters of the 
alphabet in the two languages. 

“ And now, Mr. Schmallvays,” he said 
at last, leaning back and resuming the 
stare, “tell me: how did you ket hold of 
Mister Pooterage’s balloon ? ” 


§ 8. 


When at last the Graf Von Winterfeld 
left Bert Smallways, he left him in an 
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extremely deflated condition, with all his 
little story told. 

He had, as people say, made a clean 
breast of it. He had been pursued into 
details. He had had to explain the blue 
suit, the sandals, the Desert Dervishes— 
everything. For a time scientific zeal 
consumed the secretary, and the question 
of the plans remained in suspense. He 
even went into speculation about the 
previous occupants of the balloon. “I 
suppose,” he said, ‘‘ the laty was the laty. 
But that is not our affair.” 

“It is fery curious and amusing, yes: 
but Iam afraid the Prince may be annoyt. 
He acted wiz his usual decision—-always 
he acts wiz wonterful decision. Like 
Napoleon. Directly he was tolt of your 
descent into the camp at Dornhof, he said, 
‘Pring him!—pring him! It is my 
schtar!’ His schtar of Destiny! You 
see? He willbe dthwarted. He directed 
you to come as Herr Pooterage, and you 
haf not doneso. You haf triet, of course ; 
but it has peen a poor try. His chujments 
of men are fery just and right, and it is 
better for men to act up to them—gom- 
pletely. Especially now. Particularly 
now.” 

He resumed that attitude of his, with 
his underlip pinched between his fore- 
fingers. He spoke almost confidentially. 
“Tt will be awkward. I triet to suggest 
some doubt, but I was overruled. The 
Prince does not listen. He is impatient 
in the high air. Perhaps he will think his 
schtar has been making a fool of him. 
Perhaps he will think 7 haf been making 
a fool of him.” He wrinkled his forehead, 
and drew in the corners of his mouth. 

“T got the plans,” said Bert. . 

“Yes. There is that! Yes. But you 
see the Prince was interested in Herr 
Pooterage because of his romantic seit. 
Herr Pooterage was so much more—ah !— 
in the picture. I am afraid you are not 
equal to controlling the flying machine 
department of our aerial park as he wished 
you to do. He hadt promised himself 
that... , 

“And der was also the prestige—the 
worldt prestige of Pooterage with us. . . . 
Well, we must see what we can do.” 
He held out his hand. “Gif me the 
plans.” 

A terrible chill ran through the being 
of Mr. Smallways. To this day he is not 
clear in his mind whether he wept or no, 
but certainly there was weeping in his 
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voice. “’Ere, I say!” he protested. 
“ Ain’t I to ’ave—nothin’ for ’em ?” 

The secretary regarded him with 
benevolent eyes. ‘‘ You do not deserve 
anyzing !” he said. 

‘“‘T might ’ave tore ’em up.” 

**Zey are not yours !” 

“They weren’t Butteridge’s ! ” 

“No need to pay anyzing.” 

Bert’s being seemed to tighten towards 
desperate deeds. “Gaw!” he said, 
clutching his coat, “‘ aén’¢ there ?” 

“Pe  galm,” said the _ secretary. 
“Listen! You shall haf five hundert 
poundts. You shall haf it on my promise. 
I will do that for you, and that is all 1 can 
do. ‘Take it from me. Gif me the name 
of that bank. Write it down. So! I 
tell you the Prince--is no choke. I do 
not think he approffed of your appear- 
ance last night. No! _ I can’t answer for 
him. He wanted Pooterage, and you 
haf spoilt it. The Prince—I do not 
understandt quite, he is in a strange state. 
It is the excitement of the starting and 
this great soaring in the air. I cannot 
account for what he does. But if all 
goes well I will see to it—you shall haf 
five hundert poundts. Will that do? 
‘Then gif me the plans.” 

‘Old beggar!” said Bert, as the door 
clicked. ‘ Gaw!—what an ole beggar! 
— Sharp!” 

He sat down in the folding-chair, and 
whistled noiselessly for a time. 

“Nice old swindle for ’im if I tore 
‘em up! I could ’ave.” 

He rubbed the bridge of his nose 
thoughtfully. “I gave the whole blessed 
show away. If I’d jes’ kep quiet about 
being Enonymous, .. . Gaw! ... Too 
soon, Bert my boy—too soon and too 
rushy. Id like to kick my silly self. 

“ T couldn’t ’ave kep’ it up. 

“ After all, it ain't so very bad,” he 
said, - 

‘* After all, five ’undred pounds. . . . It 
isn’t my secret, anyhow. It’s jes’ a pick- 
up on the road. Five ’undred. 

“* Wonder what the fare is from America 
back ’ome ?” 


§ 9. 


And later in the day an extremely 
shattered and disorganised Bert Smallways 
stood in the presence of the Prince Karl 
Albert. 

The proceedings were in German. 
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The Prince was in his own cabin, the 
end room of the airship, a charming 
apartment furnished in wicker-work with 
a long window across its entire breadth, 
looking forward. He was sitting at a 
folding-table of green baize, with Von 
Winterfeld and two officers sitting beside 
him, and littered before them was a 
number of American maps and Mr. 
Butteridge’s letters and his portfolio and 
a number of loose papers. Bert was not 
asked to sit down, and remained standing 
throughout the interview. Von Winter- 
feld told his story, and every now and 
then the words Ballon and Pooterage 
struck on Bert’s ears, The Prince’s face 
remained stern and ominous, and the 
two officers watched it cautiously or 
glanced at Bert. There was something 
a little strange in their scrutiny of the 
Prince—a _ curiosity, an . apprehension. 
Then presently he was struck by an idea, 
and they fell discussing the plans. The 
Prince asked Bert abruptly in English. 
‘Did you ever see this thing go op?” 

Bert jumped. ‘‘Saw it from Bun ’Ill, 
your Royal Highness.” 

Von Winterfeld made some explanation. 

“ How fast did it go?” 

“ Couldn’t say, your Royal Highness. 
The papers, leastways the Daily Courier, 
said eighty miles an hour.” 

They talked German over that for a 
time. 

“Couldt it standt still? Op in the 
air? ‘That is what I want to know.” 

“Tt could ’ovver, your Royal Highness, 
like a wasp,” said Bert. 

““ Viel besser, nicht wahr?” said the 
Prince to Von Winterfeld, and then went 
on in German for a time. 

Presently they came to an end, and the 
two officers looked at Bert. One rang a 
bell, and the portfolio was handed to an 
attendant, who took it away. 

Then they reverted to the case of Bert, 
and it was evident the Prince was inclined 
to be hard with him. Von Winterfeld 
protested. Apparently theological con- 
siderations came in, for there were several 
mentions of “Gott!” Some conclusion 
emerged, and it was apparent that Von 
Winterfeld was instructed to convey them 
to Bert. 

“Mr. Schmallvays, you haf obtained a 
footing in this airship,” he said, ‘by 
disgraceful and systematic lying.” 

‘’ Ardly systematic,” said Bert. 


“ce ” 





The Prince silenced him by a gesture. 
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*‘And it is within the power of his 
Highness to dispose of you as a spy.” 

“Ere ! --I came to sell és 

“Ssh!” said one of the officers, 

“ However, in consideration of the 
happy chance that mate you the instrument 
unter Gott of this Pooterage flying machine 
reaching his Highness’s hand, you haf been 
spared. Yes,—you were the pearer of 
goot tidings. You will be allowed to re- 
main on this ship until it is convenient 
to dispose of you. Do you understandt ?” 

“We will bring him,” said the Prince, 
and added terribly, with a terrible glare, 
als ballast.” 

“You are to come 
Winterfeld, “‘as—pallast. 
standt ?” 

Bert opened his mouth to ask about the 
five hundred pounds, and then a saving 
gleam of wisdom silenced him. He met 
Von Winterfeld’s eye, and it seemed to 
him the secretary nodded slightly. “Go!” 
said the Prince, with a sweep of the 
great arm and hand towards the door. 
Bert went out like a leaf before a gale. 





with us,” said 
Do you under- 


§ Io. 


But in between the time when the 
Graf Von Winterfeld had talked to him 
and this alarming conference with the 
Prince, Bert had explored the Vaterland 
from end to end. He had found it inter- 
esting in spite of grave preoccupations. 
Kurt, like the greater number of the men 
upon the German air-fleet, had known 
hardly anything of aeronautics before his 
appointment to the new flag-ship. But 
he was extremely keen upon this won- 
derful new weapon Germany had assumed 
so suddenly and dramatically. He showed 
things to Bert with a boyish eagerness 
and appreciation. It was as if he showed 
them over again to himself, like a child 
showing a new toy. ‘“Let’s go all over 
the ship,” he said with zest. He pointed 
out particularly the lightness of every- 
thing, the use of exhausted aluminium 
tubing, of springy cushions inflated with 
compressed hydrogen ; the partitions were 
hydrogen bags covered with light imita- 
tion leather, the very crockery was a 
light biscuit glazed in a vacuum, and 
weighed next to nothing. Where strength 
was needed there was the new Charlotten- 
burg alloy, German steel as it was called, 
the toughest and most resistent metal in 
the world. 
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There was no lack of space. Space 
did not matter, so long as load did not 
grow. ‘The habitable part of the ship 
was two hundred and fifty feet long, and 
the rooms in two tiers; above these one 
could go up into remarkable little white- 
metal turrets with big windows and air- 
tight double doors that enabled one to 
inspect the vast cavity of the gas- 
chambers. This inside view impressed 
Bert very much. He had never realised 
before that an airship was not one simple 
continuous gas-bag containing nothing 
but gas. Now he saw far above him 
the backbone of the apparatus and its 
big ribs, “like the neural and hemal 
canals,” said Kurt, who had dabbled in 
biology. 

“Rather !” said Bert appreciatively. 

Little electric lights could be switched 
on up there if anything went -wrong in 
the night. ‘There were even ladders 
across the space. “ But you can’t go 
into the gas,” protested Bert. ‘“‘ You 
can’t brave it.” 

The lieutenant opened a cupboard 
door and displayed a diver’s suit, only 
that it was made of oiled silk, and both 
its compressed-air knapsack and_ its 
helmet were of an alloy of aluminium 
and some light metal. ‘“ We can go all 
over the inside netting and stick up 
bullet-holes or leaks,” he explained. 
‘‘There’s netting inside and out. The 
whole outer case is rope-ladder, so to 
speak.” 

Aft of the habitable part of the airship 
was the magazine of explosives, coming 
near the middle of its length. They 
were all bombs of various types—mostly 
in glass—none of the German airships 
carried any guns at all except one small 
pom-pom (to use the old English nick- 
name dating from the Boer War), which 
was forward in the gallery upon the shield 
at the heart of the eagle. From the 
magazine amidships a covered canvas 
gallery with aluminium treads on its floor 
and a hand-rope, ran back underneath 
the gas-chamber to the engine-room at 
the tail; but along this Bert did not go, 
and from first to last he never saw the 
engines. But he went up a ladder 
against a gale of ventilation—a ladder 
that was encased in a kind of gas-tight 
fire escape—and ran right athwart the 
great forward air-chamber ‘to the little 
look-out gallery with a telephone—that 
gallery that bore the light pom-pom of 
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German steel and its locker of shells. 
This gallery was all of aluminium mag- 
nesium alloy, the tight front of the airship 
swelled cliff-like above and below, and 
the black eagle sprawled overwhelmingly 
gigantic, its extremities all hidden by 
the bulge of the gas-bag. 

And far down, under the soaring 
eagles, was England, four thousand feet 
below perhaps, and looking very small 
and defenceless indeed in the morning 
sunlight. 

The realisation that there was England 
gave Bert sudden and unexpected qualms 
of patriotic compunction. He was struck 
by a quite novel idea. After all, he 
might have torn up those plans and 
thrown them away. ‘These péople could 
not have done so very much to him. 
And even if they did, ought not an 
inglishman to die for his country? It 
was an idea that had hitherto been rather 
smothered up by the cares of a com- 
petitive civilisation. He became violently 
depressed. He ought, he perceived, to 
have seen it in that light before. Why 
hadn’t he seen it in that light before ? 

Indeed, wasn’t he a sort of traitor?... 

He wondered how the aerial fleet must 
look from down there. ‘Tremendous, no 
doubt, and dwarfing all the buildings. 

He was passing between Manchester 
and Liverpool, Kurt told him ; a gleaming 
band across the prospect was the Ship 
Canal, and a weltering ditch of shipping 
far away ahead, the Mersey estuary. 
Bert was a southerner; he had never 
been north of the Midland counties, and 
the multitude of factories and chimneys 
—the latter for the most part obsolete 
and smokeless now, superseded by huge 
electric generating stations that consumed 
their own reek—old railway viaducts, 
mono-rail networks and goods yards, and 
the vast areas of dingy homes and narrow 
streets, spreading aimlessly, struck him 
as though Camberwell and Rotherhithe 
had run to seed. Here and there, as if 
caught in a net, were fiekds and agri- 
cultural fragments. It was a sprawl of 
undistinguished population. There were, 
no doubt, museums and town halls and 
even cathedrals of a sort to mark theo 
retical centres of municipal and religious 
organisation in this confusion; but. Bert 
could not see them, they did not stand 
out at all in that wide disorderly vision 
of congested workers’ houses and places 
to work, and shops and meanly conceived 
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chapels and churches. And across this 
landscape of an industrial civilisation 
swept the shadows of the German air- 
ships like a hurrying shoal of fishes. . . . 

Kurt and he fell talking of aerial tactics, 
and presently went down to the under- 
gallery in order that Bert might see the 
Drachenflieger that the airships of the 
right wing had picked up overnight and 
were towing behind them; each airship 
towing three or four. They looked like 
big box-kites of an. exaggerated form, 
soaring at the ends of invisible cords. 
They had long, square heads and flattened 
tails, with lateral propellers. 

“Much skill is required for those !— 
much skill!” 

** Rather !” 

Pause. 

“Your machine is different from that, 
Mr. Butteridge ?” 

“Quite different,” said Bert. ‘ More 
like an insect, and less like a bird. And 
it buzzes, and don’t drive about so. What 
can those things do ?” 

Kurt was not very clear upon that 
himself, and was still explaining when 
Bert was called to the conference we 
have recorded with the Prince... . 

And after that was over, the last traces 
of Butteridge fell from Bert like a garment, 
and he became Smallways to all on 
board. The soldiers ceased to salute 
him, and the officers ceased to seem 
aware of his existence, except Lieutenant 
Kurt. He was turned out of his nice 
cabin, and packed in with his belongings 
to share that of Lieutenant Kurt, whose 
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luck it was to be junior, and the bird- 
headed officer, still swearing slightly and 
carrying strops and aluminium boot-trees 
and weightless hair-brushes and hand- 
mirrors and pomade in his hands, resumed 
possession. He was put in with Kurt 
because there was nowhere else for him 
to lay his bandaged head in that close- 
packed vessel. He was to mess, he was 
told, with the men. 

Kurt came and stood with his legs 
wide apart, and surveyed him for a 
moment as he sat despondent in his new 
quarters. 

*What’s your real name, then?” said 
Kurt, who was only imperfectly informed 
of the new state of affairs. 

“ Smallways.” 

“] thought you were a bit of a fraud— 
even when I thought you were Butteridge. 
You're jolly lucky the Prince took it 
calmly. He’s a pretty tidy blazer when 
he’s roused. He wouldn’t stick a moment 
at pitching a chap of your sort overboard 
if he thought fit, No!... They’ve 
shoved you on to me, but it’s my cabin, 
you know.” 

“T won't forget,” said Bert. 

Kurt left him, and when he came to 
look about him the first thing he saw 
pasted on the padded wall was a repro- 
duction of the great picture by Siegfried 
Schmalz of the War God, that terrible, 
trampling figure with the viking helmet 
and the scarlet cloak, wading through 
destruction, sword in hand, which had so 
strong a resemblance to Karl Albert, the 
prince it was painted to please. 
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(70 be continued. ) 





RONDEAU TO CORDELIA’S PUG. 
(Stier et Pug I do detest ! 


(Here let my treason be confessed ! ) 
Unwieldy, commonplace, and smug 
He lies, at length upon the rug, 
Grunting with loud discordant zest ! 


At his expense one may not jest,— 
Of half her heart he is possessed— 
With poison I would gladly drug 
Cordelia’s Pug ! 


She almost weeps with terror lest 
He eat more than he can digest! 
Upon her lap held close and snug, 
He merely tolerates her hug ! 
Small wonder that | quite detest 
Cordelia’s Pug! 


Lucy NICHOLSON, 
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Mr. Pelissier introducing his company. 


A BREATHLESS NIGHT WITH 


BY H. M. 


THE DrawInGs BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
if was a bleak, inhospitable night in 

town. The wind cut like a knife. 

The rain-swept pavements shone. 
Every passing motor-vehicle or hansom 
squirted a curving shower of mud to right 
and left. One would not have cared for 
one’s dog to be out of doors on such a night, 
muchless a human creature. Yet at seven 
o’clock there was a gueue forty yards 
long of patient men and women—the 
majority of them balancing umbrellas as 
well as they could against the wind—out- 
side the gallery doors of the theatre, and 
I know not how many more outside the 
pit; and there was still an hour to go 
before the doors were opened, and an 
hour and a half before the curtain was 
to rise! They were waiting to see the 
seven artists who call themselves “ ‘The 
Follies,” and who sing and dance and 
crack jokes amid the simplest of scenery, 
wearing no splendour of costume, and 
to the music. of a solitary pianoforte. 
Said one of the critics in the morning 
papers: “The entertainment given by 
The Follies is funnier than all the musical 
comedies of the day put together.” When 





“THE FOLLIES.” 


WALBROOK. 


one thinks of the intellectual and moral 
devastation wrought by the ‘ fun” of al- 
most any single Musical Comedy, one 
shivers at the thought of what the humour 
of them all massed together would amount 
to. But we all know what the critic meant. 
Mr. H. G. Pelissier and his little company 
certainly give the drollest show in town, 
and the public crowds to it. I am 
going to describe it, not as I saw it from 
a stall, but as I saw it from the stage. 
Whew! ‘The memory of those few hours 
makes the humdrum of one’s daily round 
seem precious by comparison. 

At half-past seven a motor-car dashed 
up to the stage-door, and in it sat Mr. 
Pelissier with a couple of gentlemen and 
the chauffeur. His friends thanked him 
for the drive and walked away. Mr. 
Pelissier, muffled in coat, cap, and goggles, 
hurried into the theatre, and having 
removed his motoring garments, sat for a 
moment or two at his dressing-table. 
Over the big looking-glass hung a couple 
of Japanese dolls; on the table itself, 
amid the usual litter of grease-paints, 
cigarettes, powder-puffs, letters, telegrams, 
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brushes, and mirrors, steod a queer 
wooden horse, very much like one of the 
toys of Caran d’Ache. Ona second table, 
close at hand, lay an array of wigs which 
were for use in the evening’s work ; and 
on another table, farther away, stood a 
line of odd-looking silk hats of various 
shapes, for use with or without the wigs. 
The walls were hung with Pelissier 
Posters, and here and there stood a photo- 
graph of one or other of the members of 
his little company. One wall of the room 
was all mirror ; and the place was ablaze 
with electric light. 

“‘ Awful day for a motor drive. Strong 
wind. Tries the 
eyes in spite of 
glasses. Very 
cold. Still we got 
nearly as far as 
Winchester. Yes, 
it’s a good car. 
New one. Just 
bought her. How 
long have I been 
with The Follies ? 
Twelve years. At 
first we only 
toured the _pro- 
vinces, and _ in 
quiteasmall way— 
piers, town-halls,. 
places like that, 
you know. Then, 
eight years ago, 
we came to Lon- 
don and _ started 
at the Queen’s 
Hall, with Albert 
Chevalier. We 
numbered twelve 
then. Afterwards 
we dropped to six. 
Now, as the 
maiden observes in the poem, ‘ We are 
Seven.’ We’ve been seven for two years.” 

Here Mr. Pelissier broke off suddenly, lit 
a cigarette, and became wrapt in thought. 
Then, fixing a poet’s eye on Mr. Fitzroy 
Gardner, he asked in a tone of some 
anxiety, “ What time do we begin?” 
This was a signal that there was rather 
less than a week for talk—to be precise, 
that there was something less than ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Gardner replied, “ Half-past eight,” 
and Mr. Pelissier went on smoking. 

“My method in writing burlesques of 
plays ?” he resumed, after a puff or two. 
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“JT have none. I just go and see the 
piece once, perhaps twice, get the essence 
of the thing, and there you are. Mr. 
Arthur Davenport generally goes with me. 
He gives me a lot of assistance. And 
after seeing a play it doesn’t take us 
long to turn it upside down or inside out, 
or whatever you like to call it. I don’t 
think I’ve any method in anything. 
There was certainly none in my musical 
education. I had lessons from no one in 
particular. Glad I hadn’t. If I had I 
might have become so wedded to some- 
body’s cut-and-dried system that I’d have 
been afraid of getting away from it.” 

Voices and foot- 
steps were begin- 
ning to be heard 
_in. the passages 

outside, as of 
people ina hurry ; 
and again the face 
of the speaker be- 
came sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast 
of thought. But 
the cigarette was 
unfinished, and he 
still had one or 
two things to say 
before ‘‘dress- 
ing.” 

“And I’ve no 
system in rehear- 
sing—at least no 
different system 
fromanybody else. 
There’s only one 
way of doing it— 
you have to keep 
on hammering 

imitation of Wilkie Bard away over and 
to the left). over again, till 

you get it right. 
That's all—perfectly simple. No, I was 
never on the stage in the ordinary way. 
Years ago I tried the music-halls with the 
German song, ‘Der Fatherland,’ and the 
Burglar song, which have always gone 
well since I put them into the Follies’ 
programme ; but they didn’t go a bit in 
‘the halls.’ I used to be sent on first 
‘turn,’ and I was generally hissed. No, I 
wasn’t good enough for the music-halls.” 
He smiled. The crowd in the bitter 
wind outside had by this time filed into 
pit and gallery, and the whole theatre 
was filling fast, mainly to hear the 
gentleman who “was not good enough 
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for the halls.” ‘There was humour 
in this. 

* As to my songs, I’ve had about 
thirty published, and have plenty 
more ready. ‘The most popular 
have been the one I call ‘ Awake!’ 
(this, by the way, is a charming 
rendering of the lyric ‘‘The lark 
now leaves his watery nest”) and 
the comic song, ‘What a Happy 
Land is England.’” Here the 
bustle in the corridors, and sundry 
articulate exclamations one heard, 
warned one that the ten minutes 
had expired, and that Mr. Pelissier 
must now be left to himself, his 
wigs, his paints, and his dresser. 

Presently I found myself stand- 
ing in a corner of the stage. The 
first part of the programme was 
over, and the “ Potted Plays” had 
commenced with the skit on A 
White Man. Behind me was 
scenery, leaning against the wall. 
In front, through interstices in 
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Mr. Lewis Sydney in a characteristic 
pose. 


the wings, I could catch a glimpse 
of the stage, in the glow of the 
footlights, and see Mr. Pelissier, 
in the red shirt and knee-breeches 
of the cow-boy, rolling out his 
absurdities, and Mr. Lewis Sidney 
posing in a grotesque exaggeration 
of the manner of Mr. Lewis Waller. 
Close to me, on the left, was the 
prompter’s corner. On the right, 
towards the back of the stage, was 
a dressing-table, furnished with a 
looking-glass, a big golden wig, 
and a_ spray-bouquet of paper 
roses ; and on the floor, in front 
of it, lay a ring of female clothes 
made of blue cloth and the rough 
webbed material which bed-makers 
call “ swabs,” and which is gene- 
rally used for scouring vessels. 
The wig and the bouquet were 
waiting to assist in the conversion 
of Mr, Pelissier into Glory Quayle, 
=e and the ring of clothes was the 

Photo by Hana. “confection” into which he was 
Miss Gwennie Mars as Ophelia in the burlesque of “Hamlet.” to slip in dressing for his imper- 
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A glimpse behind the scenes. 


sonation of that character. High overhead 
stretched a dark vault into which scenery 
could be lifted bodily without folding ; 
and on the farther side of the stage was 
another dressing-table arranged for quick- 
changes. From the crowded theatre 
sounded, from time to time, peals of the 
audience’s laughter. Suddenly the report 
of a pistol rang out—“‘ Heavens! You’ve 
spoilt the play! You've killed Lewis 
Waller!” cried Mr. Pelissier as the cow- 
boy—and in another moment the curtain 
came down amid a burst of applause. 
Then the fun began. Lewis Sidney 
rushed from the stage to his dressing- 
room, unbuttoning his vest as he ran. 
Miss Gwennie Mars, Miss Dollis Brooke, 
and Miss Effie Cook flashed past and 
disappeared. Scene-shifters, breathless 
and perspiring, hauled one canvas away 
at top speed and set another in its place ; 





and the only calm person on the hither 
side of the footlights was Mr. Pelissier 
himself, who was placidly addressing the 
house from the front of the curtain ex- 
plaining the next skit, that of Zhe Merry 
Widow. His speech concluded, he also 
began running ; and, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, he had disappeared down 
the stairs to his private sanctum. In 
about three minutes they were all back 
again in fresh costumes, the curtain was 
up, and the house roaring over the oddest 
of Prince Danilos and not the least 
dainty of Sonias. What laughter there 
was! Even the stage carpenters were 
joining in it, their eyes glued to any 
opening in the scenery that gave a 
glimpse of the stage—and it takes a good 
deal to make a stage-carpenter laugh, or 
even to remain on the stage at all when 
he is not actually at work! Ten minutes 





Part of ‘The Follies’’ wardrobe. 
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Mr. Pelissier making up as Glory Quayle. 


more and the curtain was down. Away 
rushed the little company again; and a 
couple of dressers seized Mr. Pelissier and 
began equipping him with the fineries of 
Glory Quayle. In a minute he turned 
round, finished, and again the stage- 
hands, perspiring after another lightning- 
change of scenery, eyed him with a 
mirthful twinkle. Mr, Sidney came 
scurrying up in the cassock and biretta of 
John Storm; from this corner and that 
appeared the others, and in a trice the 
curtain was up and the laughter in pros- 
perous swing once more. The parody 
of The Girls of Gottenburg followed, with 
more changes than ever. Whizz, bang! 
“ Hurry up there.” «Lights down, Clatter 
of scenery and furniture being hauled into 
place. ‘‘Where’s that table?” ‘ Here.” 
“Quick! Bring it along.” Lights up. 
Electric bell ringing somewhere. Every- 
body excited. The stage-hands rushed 
this way and that; while the present 
scribe was being humorously hustled all 
round the stage, to avoid destruction by 
whirling scenery or “props.” As Hilda 
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Wangel would have said, it was “ fright- 
fully thrilling.” 

Most of the quick-changes of costume 
had been made in a long passage below 
the level of the stage, fitted along one 
side with dressing-tables and on the 
other with a row of pegs from which hung 
a many-coloured array of costumes, wigs, 
walking-sticks, swords, and other articles. 
It was from this apartment that the 
majority of the company emerged in a 
few minutes to start the Burlesque of a 
Benefit Matinée, with which the evening’s 
programme was to conclude. What a 
varied little crowd they made! And how 
they all seemed to be enjoying it, not- 
withstanding the driving hurry! Miss 
Gwennie Mars and Miss Effie Cook, 
dressed and be-wigged as the brunette 
Stilla Flapper and the blonde Beena 
Flapper, the two “sisters” whose duet 
made one of the chief hits of the whole 
entertainment, were laughing as_ they 
made their way to the footlights, and they 
were laughing as they came away, having 
left a helpless audience behind them. 
Mr. Dan Everard, disguised as the coster- 
comique, Alf. Gagpincher, had a little 
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A dash for the stage. 
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joke of his own to 
make as he awaited 
his “turn.” And 
familiar as every 
one behind the 
scenes must have 
been with the 
words, his travesty 
of a music-hall 
comedian’s political 
ditty is worth quot- 
ing as an example of 
fine burlesque inthe 
Macdermott vein : 
They s’y the German 
Emperor intends to 
rule the wyves, 
(chorus) Yus, I 
don’t think ! 
He will syle across the 
seas for to make us 
all his slyves, 
(chorus) Yus, I 
don’t think ! 
But still our gallant 
soldier - boys would 
sooner die than yield! 


For England can remember when the corn-laws 


were repealed ! 
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Mr. Dan Everard as a coster-comique. 


ported the same 
singer by roaring 
the exquisitely im- 
becile chorus of his 
skit of the typical 
love-song of Musical 
Comedy : 


Let — me — sing — to 
you, you, you! 
An — y— thing — will 
do, do, do! 
If—words—fail — 
Try letters or numbers 
instead ! 
One, two, three, four, 
five, six, T, U, V. W, 
X—Y—Z. 





There is great re- 
freshment in these 
little ironies, and it 
is only fair to say 
that most of The 
Follies’ lyrics are 
written by the Mr. 
Arthur Davenport 
to whom Mr. 


Pelissier refers in the conversation given 


And have we any statesman to replace Lord above. He is really a member of the 
company, but only appears before the 


Beaconsfield ? 


(chorus) Yus, I don’t think ! 
Earlier in the evening we had _ sup- 


public on very rare occasions as under- 
study to Mr. Pelissier. 
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A LINK OF THE PAST. 


BY SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


HEY’VE hung in the somnolent dust and the gloom 
From a nail in the lumber-room door, 


And the softest of veils from a deft spider's loom 


Their corners has tapestried o’er, 
And rounded each angle, until, I confess, 
’Tis a difficult puzzle their purpose to guess. 


About them lay relics of years that have fled: 
A lanthorn, a Heppelwhite chair, 

A hair-trunk, brass nailed, and a Cupid of lead 
From the garden, with vacuous stare, 

A picture frame, empty, a violin case, 

The works of a clock that were minus the face. 


They'd hung there forgotten from time out of mind, 
Of quaint little pattens a pair, 

Of primitive make ; yet I’m strongly inclined, 
From their fairy-like size, to declare 

They never for sale on a shop board were laid, 

But were ordered, and then to a measure were made, 


The feet that they guarded from water and dirt 
No kitchen-wench owned, I’ll go bail ; 

No Betty, nor Sue with her well-tucked-up skirt, 
Had found them of any avail: 

Their service was claimed for a daintier tread, 

And a tinier foot than in cottage was bred. 


Some lady once owned them ; the leather is soft, 
Not rudely to press upon delicate toes, 

And that they were polished, and polished full oft, 
The gloss on the woodwork in places still shows, 

And the irons beneath from all mud-stains are free ; 

Their owner was natty as natty could be. 


A pretty conceit must have dwelt in her mind 
When she laughingly ordered the pair, 

For the irons below are not shaped, as you find 
Those intended for general wear, 

But are fashioned and bent by a dexterous art, 

Till the form that each takes is the form of a heart. 


And so dainty Daphne, or p’raps it was Jane, 
As she tripped o’er the new-fallen snow, 
Left imprints of love which some amorous swain 
Might follow, and worship. And oh! 
With what riotous joy would his eager heart beat 
As he shyly drew near to those patten-shod feet ! 


But how did it end? That we never may know, 
Though these little “heart-printers” could tell. 

Was it kisses and love, or rejection and woe? 
Was it joy-bells or funeral knell ? 

Whatever the climax, ’tis hidden; and all 

That is left of the tale are these pattens so small. 


These pattens so small have outlasted their day— 
Our grand- and great-grandmother’s pride 
By newer inventions were hustled away, 
In the lumber-room darkness to hide. 
Yet about their quaint forms cherished memories cling, 
And the days of the past to the present they bring. 
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THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND. 


I—THE COMING OF C£/ESAR. 


By H. C, 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


Rk. PERCY ALFRED CRAD.- 
DOCK sleeps respectably at Mus- 
well Hill. The more crowded 

hours of his glorious life are spent over a 
ledger in Bartholomew Lane. Tf you told 
him that he was the heir of all the ages 
he would distrust you. If you called him 
the son of kings he would dislike you. He 
is not comfortable when laughed at. 


Caradoc, the son of Rialobran, was king 
in Canterbury. He could wear saffron 
breeches and a cloak of bright madder : 
he had a necklace of green glass beads: 
he pulled out his beard with a pair of 
gold tweezers. Yet he bore the brow of 
unhappiness. He was at feud with the 
Church. 

Caradoc, to his sorrow, was a man of 
sentiment. He grudged Dubnovellan, the 
Arch-Druid, a piece of his father’s skull, 
and affectionately burnt the old man 
whole. Dubnovellan, who had wanted 
only to carve himself a charm for divi- 
nation, became a wrathful enemy, and 
the feelings of the tribe, which suffered 
violently from religion, were upon his 
side. Caradoc was mistrusted, misliked 
and shunned; it troubled him, for he 
needed admiration. Moreover, the hour 
was perilous for a tribe to be at odds with 
its chief. A wizard conqueror, Cesar, the 
invincible, the immortal, was at hand. 

In the autumn before, two legions of his 
unbreeched Romans had pounced upon 
Kent. The tides dealt hardly with their 
ships, and before they achieved any matter 
the gales of the equinox warned them 
back across the straits. But no one 
thought that the end. The first foray had 
been to spy out the land. Surely, with 
the new summer, Caesar would come again. 
There were tidings already of a vast fleet 
gathered in the harbours of the Morini. 
So the watchmen went out on the Kentish 
cliffs and strained eyes for him all day long. 

A mile out of Canterbury, to the “little 
town which that y cleped is Bob-up-and- 
down,” where Chaucer’s pilgrims felt the 
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bones of St. Thomas adjacent and grew 
serious, to the steep slope of Harbledown, 
folks come to-day and gaze at the noble 
mass of the cathedral rising from that 
dark green valley threaded with gleaming 
silver which reaches far away white cliffs 
and the blue haze of sea. Caradoc stood 
there long ago, but in the place of Bell 
Harry tower he looked on a cluster of 
low houses, brown with the clay that 
covered wood and wattle. 

On the crest of the down Caradoc 
stood committing sacrilege. It was bare 
ground about him, pearl grey and black 
with ashes, girt by a circle of gnarled 
oaks. He was within the grove of the 
great Toutates, god of war, where no man 
might come without sacrifice, save a 
priest. For Toutates was ever present 
there and disliked live company, being a 
god of bloody mind. But Caradoc had 
no respect for the feelings of gods. He 
sat upon the victims’ stone, brooding, a 
long, lithe man with golden hair to his 
shoulders, and waving moustaches of gold, 
who flung his great limbs about and 
muttered like an angry child. 

There rose an amiable grunting, and 
into the grove rolled Oor, the brown bear. 
He sniffed the wind that blew past 
Caradoc, blinked and came to him, pant- 
ing delight as a speechless baby totters to 
its mother. He lay on his back and 
scraped Caradoc’s legs with his big paws, 
and wiped the honey from his whiskers 
on Caradoc’s toes. Such joviality dis- 
turbed the grim meditations of the king, 
and he kicked Oor in the ribs, so that the 
beast coughed and sat upon his haunches 
and looked mild reproach. For a king 
should be amiable to the body in which 
lives the soul of his race. 

“You are a fool, Oor,” said Caradoc 
gloomily. “ You give a smile for a blow, 
like me.” Oor patted at the air in feeble, 
melancholy play. ‘“ Ay, that is our life,” 
said Caradoc. 

A quivering whistle rang out, and 
Caradoc started to his feet and answered, 
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Ina moment broke into the grove a comely 
lad all rosy with haste: “Caradoc! The 
Roman has sailed,” he cried. ‘ His 
galleys are across the strait. Tidings 
came two hours ago. Dubnovellan has 
called a council.” 

“ Dubnovellan!” Caradoc cried, and 
stamped his foot. “Oh, Dubnovellan !” 
For this was a stupendous insolence. How- 
ever the Druids might rule religion a tribal 
council should meet for the king only. 

Caradoc sprang forward and ran light- 
foot with his brother close after him. Oor 
the bear grunted philosophically at the 
family temper, and rolled off to seek more 
hives. 

In the middle of the town, in the bare 
round space before Caradoc’s house, the 
tribe was gathered. Born of unmixed 
blood, they were curiously alike, tall fair 
men with blue eyes and hair of red-gold. 
The nobles in the front rank had cloaks 
of cloth dyed in a score of flaming colours, 
but the mass were humble in sheepskin 
and wolf-skin. 

Dubnovellan and the lesser Druids, his 
satellites, had seats of turf beside the 
empty turf throne. They alone wore 
white. They alone wagged beards. 
Dubnovellan had a golden fillet about his 
brow. He was of some age, and fat—so 
devout was the tribe—with the changing 
face and shifty eye of the orator, and a 
priestly smile. He had just finished a 
period of his harangue ; there was a mur- 
mur of reverent applause when Caradoc 
and his brother broke into the midst. 

“ How now!” cried Caradoc. “ Men 
of Dur Gwern, do you forget your king ?” 

“ Nay, they are met to do you honour,” 
said Dubnovellan, and smiled upon him. 
“OQ King Caradoc, blessed art thou of 
the gods, and all men know it. There is 
none like thee in the tribe of Dur Gwern, 
whether for comeliness or speed of foot. 
Swift of mind thou art also, and of many 
wiles. Surely the tribe holds thee its 
best and dearest, and so gives thee to the 
gods, even a sacrifice to the great god 
Toutates.” 

Caradoc was not flattered. He had no 
desire piously to burn, He sprang upon 
Dubnovellan and caught him by the 
throat and shook him in speechless wrath. 

Then there was a storm of shouting: 
“Outrage! Unholy! Impious!” and 
the orthodox tribesmen dragged him off 
and held him struggling and foaming. 
“Fools !” he screamed, “ the’priest will 
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ruin you. He will send you against the 
Romans masterless men.” 

But Dubnovellan, gulping a little, for 
his throat was still uneasy: “O King 
Caradoc, the great god Toutates promises 
victory if we devote to him our best. It 
is eternally right, as it hath come to us 
from of old, that the king die for the 
tribe.” 

Caradoc spat at him. By that the tribe 
was fiercely inflamed, and they overthrew 
their king and bound and gagged him, 
and Cunoval, his brother, fighting for him 
fiercely, was taken in like manner. 

So they lay in the midst, helpless and 
dumb, glaring like trapped beasts, and 
Dubnovellan smiled upon them. ‘ Well. 
It is well,” he said. ‘“ At sundown we 
bear them to the grove. At sunrise they 
die.” And he went on with the rest of 
his sermon, showing the virtue of sacrifice, 
and how the gods must be fed on goodly 
blood. 

The tribe believed—such faith was bred 
in them. It may be that Dubnovellan 
himself believed. At least he worked 
himself to an ecstasy of shrieking and 
contortion before the darkening shadows 
bade him begin the rite of sacrifice. 

Then all were marshalled in column, 
and the pipers, making a weird, shrill din, 
led them out to Harbledown. In the 
midst were borne Caradoc and Cunoval, 
shoulder high, like logs. In the midst 
the Druids marched and Dubnovellan, he 
droning a chant to Toutates, and all men 
joining thunderous in ordered response. 
So with pious joy they came to the grove, 
and as the sun fell beneath the western 
hills Caradoc and Cunoval were laid upon 
the victims’ stone, and Dubnovellan con- 
secrated them to the god, and roaring a 
hymn of praise the tribe marched back 
through the twilight. 

So, bound, helpless and dumb as the 
dead, the brothers were left for the night 
of purification. The tight-drawn thongs 
seared their flesh, each muscle ached 
fiercely with cramp. ‘Toutates loved his 
victims to suffer. Away in the town the 
women sat weaving the great basket 
wherein at sunrise they should be burnt. 

It was not despair that possessed 
Caradoc, but a mighty anger, and that 
against himself. He should have fore- 
seen all, and been forearmed: why 
else was he called king? He _ took 
vehement vengeance on his dull wit. 
But he had not given up hope: that 
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was not his nature, even with the fire 
about him. Though it multiplied pain 
he writhed and writhed against the 
thongs, fighting for an inch of hand 
play. ... The dark hours passed, and 
he gained nothing but deeper wounds. 
Cunoval had given up the struggle and 
lay still, moaning faintly through the gag. 
Caradoc fought on, ruthless of his flesh, 
and, grinding his teeth in the keen pain, 
felt his gag yield. Then he sucked it in 
and bit at it, and broke it loose. Gasping 
a moment at the clean free breath, he 
gave a low gurgling cry. ‘The woods were 
murmurous and owls hooting here and 
there, but his voice was clear on a different 
note. He waited a moment and cried 
again . . . Something moved with soft, 
thudding steps. Out of the black wood- 
land into the faint light of the grove 
swung Oor the bear. He made for Caradoc 
and smelt him, and grunied surprise, 
and scraped him tentatively. ‘“ Fool!” 
snapped Caradoc, for he was raw in many 
places. Oor grunted again, and sat down 
on his haunches to consider the affair. 
Then he arose and smelt Caradoc 
thoroughly all over again. Caradoc, 
writhing craftily, caught his mouth on one 
of the thongs. Oor tried to slip out, 
failed, and bit the leather through. It 
was enough. Caradoc’s hands were 
loosed. In a moment he had himself 
free. He staggered to his feet and swung 
his cramped limbs, glad of the torture. 
Then he bent to his brother. . . . 

Cunoval was up too, clinging to Cara- 
doc’s shoulder : *“* What now ?” he gasped. 
“ What can we do?” 

Caradoc laughed, and as he hurried the 
lad off the black wood rang with his 
laughter. 

Oor grumbled a good-bye to them, 
made a hearty meal of their thongs, and 
composed himself to sleep against the 
stone. So the youngest Druid, coming 
before dawn to sprinkle the victims, re- 
turned to the town in great haste with his 
back clawed very painfully. He sobbed 
out that the king had transformed himself 
by magic into the totem of his blood, into 
a bear ten times the size of bears. Then 
the tribe looked askance at Dubnovellan 
and began to wonder if his gods were the 
best kind. He called the damaged Druid 
fool, but did not carry opinion with him. 
When he led a timorous party up to the 
grove and they found not so much as a 
thong, but heard from the wood beyond 
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an ominous grunting, alarm grew and they 
began to be apxious about their souls. 
It was no good state for men who had to 
meet Ceesar. 

By dawn Caradoc and Cunoval were 
sleeping happily ten miles away. When 
they woke and made a great meal of 
rabbits and scorched corn from- one of 
Caradoc’s store pits, it was plain that 
strife was afoot. Their keen ears felt the 
ground throbbing to the march of men. 
“The Roman has come,” said Caradoc 
with satisfaction. ‘Go back and watch 
the tribe. Sleep near by the blasted ash 
to-night.” 

“But what will you do?” cried 
Cunoval. 

Caradoc swayed himself to and fro. 
“It is my mind—it is my mind that I am 
King of Dur Gwern: not Dubnovellan 
nor another ”: and he bowed himself in 
thought. Cunoval plying him with more 
questions, was bidden fiercely begone. 

After a while Caradoc rose and struck 
straight through the forest seaward. 
Where the trees were scant and the 
ground began to slope down he came 
upon troops of chariots wandering vainly. 
The men of East Kent might have 
mustered a great army, but, split in a 
dozen little tribes each mistrusting the 
other, they would be broken easily as the 
scattered sticks of a faggot. Caradoc had 
the wit to know it and despise them. He 
slipped unmarked through the midst of 
them and went on toward the shore. 

He stood at gaze. A great admiration 
possessed him, and some strange fear. It 
was his royal business to watch men 
working, but he had never seen such 
work as this of Rome. The whole army 
toiled with a terrible zea] as if each man 
were making his private gain. ‘Their low 
galleys, clustering thick like a patch of 
spawn, were anchored close in shore, and 
through the shallow falling tide the 
soldiers thronged with the baggage. They 
made the water all turbid with foam and 
sand, but steel corselet and helm played 
so with the sunlight that for a mile 
the golden beach was edged with waves 
of sparkling diamond. Already strong 
squadrons of horsemen were moving 1n- 
land over the short coarse grass to the 
forest edge. Already on the first low hill 
a legion was at work with spade and pick 
tracing the square lines of camp. By night- 
fall deep ditch and high bank were dug, 
and they had all the baggage safe within. 
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“*1 come to help the Roman,’ said Caradoc, and posed magnificently. Quintus Cicero laughed.” 
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Caradoc lurking in the wood felt his 
heart beat heavy and slow. Not without 
tremors, you conceive, but bearing a bold 
front, he stalked to the decuman gate 
and demanded Cesar. 

A centurion who spoke broken British 
put him through a catechism: some 
tribunes and even a legatus scanned him 
closely before he was passed to the 
preetorian tent. 

There a big man sat at his ease, armour- 
less, carelessly cloaked. It was the 
strange massive head of him, the great 
height and swelling breadth above the 
ears, that Caradoc marked first. Room 
there for thrice a man’s soul, he thought. 
The face was deep-hewn and grim, and 
terribly hungry, but about the long set 
lips were clear graven lines of laughter. 
The eyes were hidden. 

They saw Caradoc’s handsome body 
well enough. Cesar had a taste for that. 
“Phoebus Apollo has turned barbarian, 
like a wise man,” he said to the plump 
soldiérly legatus at his elbow, Quintus 
Cicero. Then to the interpreter Commius, 
“Ask the divinity what he wants.” 

“T come to help the Roman,” said 
Caradoc and posed magnificently. Quintus 
Cicero laughed. ‘“ Ceesar, I am Caradoc, 
son of Rialobran, king of the men of 
Dur Gwern ; but they being besotted by 
villainous Druids, thought to get profit of 
sacrificing me to their foolish gods, See 
the wounds of their bonds—on me, the 
king.” 

Quintus Cicero looked cunning to 
Cesar. “This is an old beginning of 
treachery.” 

Cesar brushed that notion away. His 
eyes were wide and bright, and he was all 
erect with interest. “There are tribes in 
Cilicia whose kings are slain each year, a 
sacrifice for the people. It is a common 
thought of the barbarians. I would that 
I knew the full meaning of it. Ask him 
if his sacrifice would save them in the 
hereafter or on earth. Ask him if every 
king is slain and whether he goes to 
Elysium, and why the gods like it. Ask 
him ” the unhappy interpreter held 
up his hand for a respite. ‘Well. That 
first.” 

The interpreter spoke with Caradoc 
and got a short answer. “Sire, he says— 
he says, in fact, that—that only fools care 
for such things.” 

Quintus Cicero laughed cut. Cesar 
shrugged. ‘There is no man so dull as 





a sceptic, Quintus. Believe in everything 
if you want to do anything. If this man 
thought he was the world’s sacrifice he 
could move the world. Well. What 
does he want ?” 

‘Sire, he wants to punish his tribe of 
Dur Gwern, to show them it is ill to try 
to sacrifice their king. So he wishes to 
guide you through Kent and promises 
you victory.” 

Cesar beckoned Caradoc close. His 
deep-set dark grey eyes matched them- 
selves against Caradoc. He smiled a 
little. ‘You think you understand me, 
my friend. I know I do not understand 
you. I wonder which is wiser. Well. 
We march when the moon rises.” 

That last was translated and Caradoc’s 
face quivered. Was there no end to 
Roman energy? Were they more than 
mortal men? Then he laughed. 

Cesar had seen all. “I think we will 
take him, Quintus,” he said. 

The slight silver crescent shone from a 
blue dome set with a myriad stars, and 
the flowing tide came in like liquid light. 
‘Trumpet-calls quelled the slow rhythm of 
the waves, echoing back from the woods 
in manifold broken notes like a fountain’s 
spray, and with clash of steel and boom- 
ing step the Romans marched out, a 
glittering army studded with white points 
of light, where the moonbeams fell upon 
an eagle or a centurion’s silver-crested 
helm. Soon they were all engulfed in 
the forest gloom. 

Caradoc, riding in the midst between 
two lithe troopers of Cisalpine Gaul, 
found himself to his disgust unnecessary. 
The Gallic cavalry who led the way had 
come straight to the one track through 
the forest, the worn way that led through 
his own town of Durovernum and on far 
westward. King Cesar was well served. 
While enviously he sought the reason he 
felt a tap at his shoulder, one of his guards 
drew off, and Cesar was beside him speak- 
ing a dialect of Gaul much like his own: 
“Are you a prophet, King Caradoc?” 

‘A king must be.” 

“Tell me, then—am I to conquer 
your Britain?” 

“What is to conquer ?” 

“T have never found out,” Ceesar 
laughed. The barbarian attracted ‘him 
more and more, 

“T kill a wolf: I have conquered him. 
But I tame a horse: him also I have 
conquered, Which is your way ?” 
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“ Are you Britons horses or wolves ?” 

Caradoc looked sideways. ‘“ Both can 
bite.” 

“You do not pretend to love me, 
King Caradoc.” 

‘“Why should I? It suits me to help 
you. It suits you to help me, ‘That is 
enough.” 

“ What shall I do for you, sire?” 

“You shall teach my tribe that they 
do ill to believe in gods that want 
sacrifice.” 

Cesar rode silent awhile. “ King 
Caradoc, the happiest man I ever knew 
was a rich king of the East that gave all 
he had to a temple and lived among 
beggars.” 

“ He was a coward,” said Caradoc. 

Cesar laughed. “I thought you had 
not much of the sceptic,” he said, and 
Caradoc gaped. ‘“‘ Yes, you believe in 
more than I. You believe in life.” 

Already grey light was stealing through 
the trees, the sky growing paler as the 
stars went out. The ordered line of 
march was plain, a long wave of steel. 
On either side the thickets of beech and 
hornbeam were alive with low sound. 
Cesar looked keenly at Caradoc. 

“They are running away. They are 
fools,” said Caradoc. 

Cesar laughed and quoted Greek. 

They made on steadily while the dawn 
came bright, and soon the murmur about 
them grew fainter. The light-armed 
Britons outmarched them. 

“Where will they fight?” said Ceesar. 

“T shall find out in time.” 

“They will suffer, King Caradoc.” 

“T hope so,” said Caradoc with satis- 
faction. 

“* And then?” 

Caradoc looked sideways. ‘‘ Why, then 
you have conquered, O Ceesar.” 

“You have thick forests in your 
country,” said Ceesar carelessly. 

“They grow thicker beyond.” 

“And narrow tracks, by Pollux.” 

“They grow narrower beyond.” 

Cesar’s eyes set upon him, but he 
looked right on. Czesar laughed. 

In a mile or more Caradoc demanded 
to be let go from the line of march in 
quest of tidings. It was permitted, and 
with the two troopers following him close, 
off he went to the blasted ash, a weird 
grey trunk of few, stunted leaves that 
stood alone. Then he whistled for 
Cunoval once, twice and again, and at 
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last saw the lad’s face look out white 
from a thorn brake. “ Who are these? 
Is all well?” he cried. 

“Well, and very well. Tell quickly. 
What of Dur Gwern?” 

“They ran to and fro all day and 
night. Dubnovellan could not hold them. 
Now all the men of the shoreward have 
joined them, and they have hidden horses 
and chariots and gone up together to the 
old fort on the hill. Dubnovellan is 
singing charms there. I think they will 
fight. The charms are very great 
charms.” 

“T will show him a charm,” Caradoc 
laughed. ‘“ Keep off the fight.” 

Where the road we call the Pilgrims’ 
Way, which was an old road _ before 
Canterbury heard of the Christ, winds 
away from the hopfields through Big- 
berry Wood you may find still something 
of the great circling bank which made 
a fort for the men of Dur Gwern. In 
the splendour of that summer morning 
it was all a tawny blaze of bronze helmet 
and shield. Round its green walls 
Dubnovellan marched the white Druids, 
chanting now on weird shrill notes, now 
with a crashing chorus. The tribes made 
ready for the fight in many fashions. 
Some adored the Druids, some stained 
their faces afresh with woad to strike 
more terror in the foe, some dull souls 
even toiled to strengthen the weak places 
in the wall. 

‘“‘T give you a great victory, O Cesar!” 
With that salutation Caradoc came back, 
and he kept his word. 

The old-fort on the hill was designed to 
meet attack from east or north. It was 
not expected, it was hardly etiquette, for 
an enemy to come out of the south-west. 
Caradoc brought the Romans across the 
river where Thanington is now, and on to 
the weakest arc of the wall. ‘There was no 
long battle. ‘The Seventh Legion, locking 
their great shields close together over 
their heads, came like a great tortoise with 
shell of steel close to the foot of the wall. 
Vainly the Britons stormed at them with 
missiles and yells and fantastic dance. 
Working beneath that roof of steel the 
legion picked the weak wall down and 
made a causeway clean through. ‘hen 
the fight was plain hand to hand. With 
no armour but shields, and those of bronze, 
the Britons could not match those steel- 
clad legions even for single prowess, 
and the legions had discipline. On the 
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front of an impenetrable column wild 
disorderly charges broke and were hurled 
back like spray.. Then the eagles 
advanced—then there was a great slaying. 
Panic came down upon them. Before 
noon, all that were not beaten down had 
fled each to his own lair in the forest 
where wife and children lurked. 

The veteran, practical legionaries, who 
had no more than amused themselves, 
began to make their night’s camp. The 
cavalry went down to the valley and 
reaped all the barley of the men of Dur 
Gwern and what they could find in the 
town. Cesar called for Caradoc. 

But in the turmoil of the fight Caradoc 
had vanished utterly. They sought among 
the dead, they thrust through the thickets 
in vain. Cesar laughed: ‘‘ Would that I 
were with him!” When they marched 
on next morning, none hindered them. 
Only Cunoval was off betimes to warn the 
great king beyond Thames, Catuvellaun, 
of their coming and their strength. 

Slowly, timidly, the men of Dur Gwern 
gathered to their town again. They were 
altogether disheartened. Caradoc had 
never wasted their manhood. Caradoc 
had never lost them the harvest nor each 
hut’s horde of bronze. It was grievously 
clear that they had quite mistaken the 
gods in sacrificing him. Dubnovellan, 
prescribing another sacrifice, was very 
coldly entreated. 

Then in a morning early, multiplied 
alarm and mind-shaking awe when a 
hunter panted back to the town to tell 
that Caradoc was in the highest tree of 
Toutates, singing to himself. Dubnovellan 
striving to explain him away in an oration, 
was left explaining to the wind. Now 
rushing forward, now faltering at each 
step, the tribe went out to see. 

There was no doubt. A blaze of bronze 
and gold, Caradoc sat, high in the swaying 
oak. They heard the mocking laugh for 
which his race was famed and feared. 
They trembled nearer and saw the magic 
swastika marks wrought in blue enamel 
on that great bronze shield, the heritage 
of the king. No more might be dared. 
They halted afar off waiting on the will of 
the magician king who had been bear 
while it pleased him, and was now man 
again. Caradoc went on with his song 
awhile, chanting gaily slaughter and ruin. 
Then he cried out: ‘‘ Hail, men of Dur 
Gwern! Have you sped? Have you con- 
quered? Have you portioned the spoil ?” 


They held up beseeching hands and 
wailed: ‘“‘ Have mercy, O King!” 

“Fools,” Caradoc laughed pleasantly. 
“Fools!” He gave them a new song of 
how the souls of traitors pass into worms 
and flies, and do not enjoy life. They 
began to pray to him. He walked out 
on the branch a little way. ‘ What have 
I to do with you, men of Dur Gwern? 
I company with the gods.” 

And they wailed, “Have mercy, O 
King! Have mercy and aid us.” 

“You gave me to death. Shall I care 
for your life ?” 

They were bowed to the dust ; but the 
chief of the nobles, an old man, rose up 
and came nearer and said: ‘“ We are 
sorely smitten, King Caradoc. O King, 
save thy people.” 

“Oh, you masterless men,” Caradoc 
laughed, and waited awhile to let fear 
grow. “Draw near,” he shouted, and 
when some few of the boldest came he 
stepped down upon their shoulders and 
so to the ground. 

He walked among them, numbering 
them, and they fawned upon him. Then, 
riding upon their shoulders, king con- 
fessed by right divine of his own soul, 
Caradoc came back to his town, 

Dubnovellan was hidden in a sacred 
pit, talking with the gods. They told 
Caradoc. 

“The priest is talking? Ay, then, let 
him talk. Mine are the gods that do.” 

The men of Dur Gwern were bidden 
away to gather the horses they had driven 
into the forest and haul their chariots out 
of thicket and dell. Before nightfall they 
were clattering away through the forest 
shoreward. 

Then for the good legatus, Quintus 
Atrius, left to guard the Roman fleet, 
began a time of tribulation. One night 
his camp was waked in the mocking 
moonlight by a storm of missiles, and 
when the sturdy legionaries came forth, 
the Britons leapt on their chariots and 
fled. Atrius sought to follow, but they 
divided before him and scattered. Now 
here, now there, a cluster of the light 
chariots would dash at his column, and 
even as each driver reined round craftily 
with bare room to avoid a shock, a 
javelin man darted down the pole to the 
very bridles of the small horses and 
hurled his weapons home, and fled back 
to the driver’s side as they made off. 
Quintus Atrius could make nothing of the 
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“With no armour but shields, the Britons could not match those steel-clad legions even for single 
prowess, and the legions had discipline.” 


fight. Not without loss he drew back to warfare prosper, and flocked to aid him. 
camp. The next night brought the same He tried a great design. 

onset, and the next. The _ legionaries It was a fresh easterly wind gave him 
suffered, and the edge of their discipline the plan. All day the Roman ships had 
was worn down. But Caradoc’s strength been dragging at their anchors. Night 
grew. The shoreward tribes found his fell on a roaring, breaking sea. Caradoc 








harassed the camp on the landward side, 
as of old, and when the weary legionaries 
were well engaged, a troop of his best 
sped down to the beach and tore from 
the chariots each pair of men their coracle 
and launched out through the surf. They 
hacked cable after cable asunder and 
struggled back to the land, leaving the 
unmanned, helpless galleys to crash 
themselves to ruin. Atrius came stolidly 
to the rescue and saved much, but when 
dawn broke he counted forty good ships 
stove in. He began to fear. Another 
such night, -and they would be undone. 
A cohort of horsemen went at speed to 
carry the alarm to Ceesar. 

Cesar had troubles enough. The 
forests north of Thames were impracticably 
thick, the tracks impassable, and he had 
to do with a king who was master of 
many tribes. Catuvellaun would not meet 
him in battle, but kept a swarm of 
chariots harassing the march, and the 
war-hardened legions were tried to the 
limit of their strength. They ravaged 
the scarce patches of cornland, they 
burnt a wattle town or two and seized 
some tons of bronze, but that was all their 
success, ‘There is not a pennyworth 
of loot in all this island,” Quintus Cicero 
wrote sadly to his respectable brother. 
Even Cesar confessed that for his fame’s 
sake he must risk no more. After these 
tidings of the fleet it might be hard to 
get honourably away. He set his army 
safe in fortified camp, and with some 
cohorts of cavalry hurried back to the coast. 

From the hour that he crossed the 
Thames he was tracked. His cavalry 
were much exercised day and night. 
Not till he lay in camp by Harbledown 
had he an hour of quiet. There, with the 
morning, in the golden mystery of dawn, 
when the forest was a treasury of jewels 
and fathomless depths of colour, down 
the glade came a brown bear that carried 
a man. He was naked as Apollo or 
Bacchus that roams the mountains, 
stronger indeed, but fair and fine of 
form as they, and crowned with gold. 
White splendour of manhood, he came 
from the strange mingled colours of the 
forest, swaying live and lithe to the bear’s 
rolling gait, and fearless out in the open 
glade he cried: “‘ Cesar! King Cesar!” 
The Roman sentries waked from a dream 
and shouted threats. But Caradoc still 
cried upon Cesar, and, altogether amazed, 
they sent word of the sight. 
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Czesar came out on the broken earth of 
the rampart laughing, but checked and 
stood like stone. “Lord of the bright 
limbs and the golden hair, god whom 
Leto bore to the greatest god ” he 
laughed again. “1 believe | would give 
all I am to have that barbarian’s body. 
Like an old fool.” He came down the 
rampart and on toward Caradoc alone, 
unarmed, careless of forest ambush, 

Oor the bear smelt him noisily and 
coughed. Caradoc sat in smiling ease. 
** Are we conquered yet, Caesar?” 

Cesar’s eyes were intent upon the 
splendid form. ‘Rome needs no haste, 
King Caradoc,” he said carelessly. 

“The sea is between us and Rome, 
And I think—perhaps it was the bear 
told me—some ill has befallen your 
ships.” 

Cesar smiled a little. “I felt Caradoc 
in that. You have come into your king- 
dom again?” 

“You schooled them to scorn their 
king. By the grace of Caesar I am now 
very god in Dur Gwern.” 

They considered each other awhile. 
“T wonder what you believe in, King 
Caradoc ?” 

“*T believe in myself.” 

“Why, so do I!” Cesar laughed.” 
“But I want a world of more than I 
am.” 

“IT need nothing greater than my- 
self.” 

Cesar looked at him with a strange 
sadness, something of envy perhaps, 
something of pity. ‘ You are children of 
the wind: blind life,” he said. 

Caradoc laughed scorn. ‘‘ You who 
see so well—you know how little you can 
win from us,” 

“The eagles go forward, King Caradoc. 
Rome has never known a race she could 
not wear down. And you who dare not 
meet her in battle, you are conquered 
already.” 

“Conquer? I do not know what it is. 
We cannot fight you man for man, You 
have too much iron on your bodies. You 
have too much in your souls. But we 
have fire, and iron yields to that at the 
last.” 

“The fire dies, and the iron is left 
stronger. Rome has always known how 
to wait, King Caradoc.” 

‘Oh, you talk to me of Rome as I 
to the tribe of my magic. It is well for 
children, Cesar. I am a man and a 
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king. Talk of what is. See now! You 
can burn all our corn, but you cannot 
make us slaves. We cannot drive you 
out, but we can harry you all the while 
you stay. Come then! wise men do not 
fight to lose, and in this war no man wins.” 

“T have taught you fear.” 

“What do you want of us? We have 
no wealth that is worth your taking. You 
will kill us all before we are your slaves.” 

“Ves, it is good blood in Britain,” said 
Cesar smiling. 

“You play with me!” cried Caradoc. 
“ Have it so, then! Come, Oor.” He 
glanced round into the thicket keenly and 
moved his hand upward from his hip. 
A blackbird’s whistle came clear. 

Caesar put a hand on the splendid 
shoulder. “Wait!” Caradoc watching 
him, blue eyes fighting with the grey, 
stayed his hand in the air, and checked 
Oor’s stumbling turn. ‘“ King Caradoc, 
those that are not within the cmperium 
are against it. To defy Rome is to 
weaken her. We do not suffer that.” 

“Fight it out, then!” cried Caradoc. 
“We will not be your slaves.” 

“Are you so free now? Slaves of a 
thousand feuds, slaves of bloody gods, 
each tribe wastes its strength in petty war 
and sacrifice. King Caradoc, as I have 
gone through the world it seems to me 
that each people has its work. You have 
not found yours yet. But to Rome it 
belongs to teach you order and law. So 
then: swear to keep the Roman peace, 
let each tribe give me hostages for its 
word, and I spare you.” 

Caradoc stared a moment, incredulous, 
Then he laughed. “If that be all, all 
that is lightly done.” He was silent 
awhile, and laughed again. 

“The King is amused ?” 

“Tt is nothing. Nay, but you must be 
in ill plight to ask no more.” 

No man was ever wise to count on 
Czsar’s weakness. Caradoc saw the 
deep grey eyes flash light and fade. 
“King Caradoc, had you never thought 
Rome might mean the barbarian good 
besides ill? You are at the dawn of 
empire, we are past our noon. Your 
work is to do yet. But your blood is not 
fit for it till you have learnt in our school. 
We give you the strength and freedom 
of law.” 

“You would make us pay dear.” 

“Ts your blood afraid to pay the price 
of empire ?” 
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A strange, wistful look came over 
Caradoc’s face. ‘We are children,” he 
said. “ We run after each changing sun- 
beam, and cry when the clouds come.” 

“We have forgotten to want the light 
in Rome.” 

Caradoc looked at him a long time. 
‘* Give me the sunshine!” he cried with 
a boyish laugh. ‘Then, with boyish mis- 
chief sparkling in his blue eyes, “ Oh, you 
are a great king, Cesar, but Caradoc of 
the sunshine is greater. If I wave my 
hand to that thorn brake a dozen arrows 
strike your heart.” 

‘You are only a barbarian,” said Czesar 
with contempt. 

“Well answered,” quoth Caradoc. 
“We be men, you and 1. There shall be 
peace, Cesar.” He stirred the bear with 
his heel, and went off into the shadows of 
the forest. 

Pacing slowly back to the wondering 
camp, Cesar laughed. ‘“ ‘Give me the 
sunshine,’ the barbarian said. Who knows 
what is best? Ha, Quintus! We march 
in an hour.” 

Peaceably thereafter he came to his 
fleet, and found the havoc greater than 
report, and set his men to drag the sound 
ships high and dry. Even on those easy 
sands the toil at the capstans was vast, 
but he dared not risk another wreck. 
Then he hurried back to the main army 
north of Thames. It was still unscathed. 
Caradoc had sped the tidings of peace. 

White robed, decked with green gar- 
lands, envoys came thronging to his camp. 
King Catuvellaun and all the lesser kings 
were blithe to be rid of the nightmare so 
easily. If Caesar would go when he was 
hailed conqueror, they would call him con- 
queror that hour. If he wanted hostages 
for their friendship, they could find him 
a thousand hostages and never ask for 
them again. 

In the plundered town of Dur Gwern 
Caradoc called his tribe to council. In 
lean, war-worn ranks they mustered, and 
their women gathered about them with 
wistful eyes. It was a chastened Dubno- 
vellan and humbler Druids who stole to 
the low seats on either side the King. 
But there was a lilt in Caradoc’s voice. 
“Men of Dur Gwern! The hand of the 
Roman has been heavy upon us. The tribe 
has paid him blood and goods. By whose 
fault”—there were murmurs, and Dubno- 
vellan moved uneasily-—‘‘ by whose fault 
ye know. But we have paid something 
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back, and the Roman likes it not. He is 
willing to go if he be assured that we are 
his friends. He wants hostages of us that 
we will not break his peace. Give them, 
he will go. It is my counsel that we give 
them. How say you?” ‘They were un- 
certain, each man looking uneasily at his 
neighbour. ‘Men of Dur Gwern, for 
these hostages King Cassar demands the 
men we honour most in our tribe. This 
is hard for us. In sorrow we give up 
Dubnovellan and our Druids, yet ry 

“Tmpiety !” Dubnovellan started up 
with a shriek. 

“ How say you?” Caradoc thundered. 
“To be free of our own land again! 
How say you?” 

All the tribe roared joyfully, each man 
freed from his private fear, and Dubno- 
vellan’s swift eloquence was overwhelmed. 
He could win no ear. He was discredited 
before. His device had brought disaster. 
It was manifestly just for him to pay the 
price. In an hour he and his Druids 
were away with an exultant guard to 
Czesar’s camp. 

“Now am I King of Dur Gwern,” quoth 
Caradoc: the first king in England who 
was head of the Church. 

It was told Cesar that one of the 
hostages of the Duroverni spoke of 
treachery. Dubnovellan was brought to 
his presence and fixed him with the 
orator’s eye. Czesar did not choose to 
understand, and let the vehement elo- 
quence filter through an interpreter while 
he went on dictating to his secretary. 
But in a while the lines of mirth deepened 





“Caradoc cried out in his British accent a scrap of Latin: ‘Ho, Cawsar, ave, vale!’” 
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about his mouth and he glanced with 
bright eyes at Dubnovellan’s fluent 
wrath: “The King Caradoc holds me 
enemy. So he gives me hostage. For 
he designs bad faith and deems that 
you will slay me for it. If he were 
honest he had sent you his friend.” 
Cesar laughed out. ‘The thing was 
exquisitely neat. His barbarian provided 
for everybody. He was more than ever 
delectable. In a mixed peroration, Dub- 
novellan prayed to be delivered, declaring 
his devotion to his gods, and his purpose 
of making his gods destroy Rome. 

‘“‘My friend,” said Czesar, ‘‘we shall 
be excellent company. I also am a high 
priest. You shall tell me your recipes.” 
Which was the origin of some strange 
tales of Britain that Caesar has told us. 
For Dubnovellan was very angry with 
him. 

On that golden September day when 
the Roman army was crowded upon the 
galleys again, when they moved away over 
the still, glittering tide, a British chariot 
drove down to the verge of foam and the 
tall chieftain in it cried: ‘Cesar! Ho, 
Cesar !” 

Cesar stood out alone on the poop 
of the landward ship, his helmet one 
flame of gold. 

Then Caradoc cried out in his British 
accent a scrap of Latin: “‘ Ho, Cesar, 
ave, vale!” It was the Roman salutation 
to the dead. 

“T would that I might live that bar- 
barian’s life,” said Cesar. Quintus 
Cicero was much shocked. 
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THE SONG OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


HERE the sun sets was I grown, 
On the island of old story, 
Where the knights and heroes came 
After death and chaunted fame ; 
On thy fairy-lands of glory, 
Island of Avilion ! 


There King Arthur ate of me, 
Whom the Fay Morgana carried 
From the. stress of battles hot, 
From the days of Camelot ; 
There in ease King Ogeir tarried, 
Sang me in old minstrelsy. 


Fruit with flower to the south 
In my bounty were engendered ; 
And the sap through all my core 
Ran in veins of luscious ore, 
So I sained all men who tendered 
To my fruit their parchéd mouth. 


Spring hath me in whiteness clad, 
Long ere June hath her white roses ; 
Virgin blossoms from me fall 
Weaving April’s coronal, 
In my snowy orchard-closes, 
Making English lovers glad. 


Late October to my fruits 
Bringeth ruddy winter-blushing, 
Till, enamoured of their rose 
Through my leaves the south-west blows ; 
And their perfumed clusters crushing, 
Strews them at my moon-lit roots. 


I am Fay Morgana’s own, 
See the mistletoe for token, 
Clutching to my lichened bough : 
Wherefore, sing ye likewise now, 
Keeping the old spell unbroken ; 
Give us grace and bentson, 
Apples of Avilion! 
FREDERIC Lorn. 
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“‘A few days later we may see him clad in rough oilskins from the crown of his head to his feet, streaming 
with spray and pelting rain, his beard glistening with salt, and his eyes bloodshot from the smart of the 
hissing wind, out as calm and as self-possessed then and always as he was in the smooth waters of the bay.” 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE LINER. 





BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN WILKINSON AND S. 


‘ | ‘HERE the ship is—a leviathan ; 
and on the bridge stands the 
captain—a pigmy by comparison. 

He may be, and probably is, a man of 
robust physique, with burly shoulders and 
a face stained by exposure to sun, wind, 
and salty spray; thick-set, alert, but calm 
in manner, and with eyes that are compre- 
hensive yet pinched by constant searching 
and the effort. to see farther and sooner 
than other- eyes. 

The ship measures perhaps forty-five 
thousand tons, and, like the new Cunarders, 
has cost about a million and a quarter to 
build. Her cargo is worth many thou- 
sands, and in her strong-room are several 
millions in specie passing between the 
banks in settlement of international 
balances. 

These are ascertainable values; but 
how can we compute the value of the 
lives of the three thousand passengers 
of all degrees who are dependent for 
their existence on that one man on the 
bridge while the voyage lasts ? 

There are few positions in the world 
where the responsibility is so heavy as 
that of the captain of such a ship. He 
must be prepared for every emergency— 
for the thing that often happens and the 
thing that never happened before—and 
he must take on his shoulders not only 
the consequences of any blunder of his 
own, but also the blunders of his sub- 
ordinates. 

Theoretically, he is supposed to be 
always on the bridge, and, if an accident 
befalls while he is below, the fact that 
he could no longer do without sleep, and 
had given the officers of the watch the 
proper orders before going down, does 
not exculpate him in the eyes of the law, 
or of the owners. 

Although he is held accountable for 
all mishaps, his authority is not less com- 
prehensive than his responsibility. He 
is an autocrat, and his orders must 
be obeyed without question in all the 
many departments of the immense ship— 
in the galley and in the engine-room, as 
well as in the fo’c’s’le and in the saloon. 


H. VEDDER. 


His powers are absolute over the crew, 
and over the passengers too, though of 
course they are not made aware of it, 
except in cases of misconduct or in 
disaster. 

In the smaller ships of earlier days 
there was a chance of his knowing all 
his passengers and being sociable with 
them, but that is impossible with such 
numbers as travel now. Nevertheless, 
he has a way of hearing of everything 
that is going on, and especially of any 
infringement of discipline, whether it is 
in the cabin, in the steerage, or among 
the crew. 

A lady’s gown is smirched with wet 
paint, a man is profane in the smoking- 
room, somebody has seen a rat, some- 
body else does not like the tunes the 
band plays, or one flea has been caught 
in a state-room, the occupant of which 
declares that the ship is alive with them 
—what is petty and what is serious comes 
to the captain’s ears through a kind of 
secret service on the part of his sub- 
ordinates, especially in the German lines, 
where nothing is thought to be unworthy 
of his interest and attention. 

In the German lines some details 
are referred to him which in ‘the 
American line and the English lines are 
left to the purser or the chief steward. 
The German captains are encouraged 
to ‘‘nurse” their passengers, and are 
allowed a bonus for every passenger 
carried. ‘They are paid according to the 
popularity of their respective ships—a 
usage which does not accord with British 
tradition and prejudices, 

German or English, as the leviathan 
slowly, and with the utmost caution, 
clears the wharf in New York a whole 
fleet of powerful tug-boats—as many as 
sixteen sometimes—puff and haul and 
press around her bow and stern to supple- 
ment her own engines in getting herheaded 
down stream, and when that is done she 
proceeds at reduced speed in picking her 
way through the various craft which harass 
her until she is well out into the open sea. 

A ferry-boat crosses her bows, or a 
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schooner tacks unexpectedly in a sudden 
gust of wind, another steamer coming in 
changes its course contrary to the “rules 
of the road,” and a collision seems un- 
avoidable. Whistles are blown, and the 
helm is thrown over, when possibly the 
narrowness of the channel will not allow 
that change without incurring the risk of 
grounding. A quartermaster heaves the 
lead for soundings from a platform in the 
bow, and sings out what he finds—“ By 
the deep ” this, and ‘‘ By the deep ” that. 
If she grounds she may never come off, 
or if she comes off it is only after delay 
and enormous expense. ‘Though the 
fault may be entirely that of the other 
steamer, our captain is not likely to 
escape scot-free of blame. The mishap 
is bad for the reputation of the line, and 
for his reputation too. He is held answer- 
able for it. 

As we stand under the bridge, watching 
and listening, all these incidents are 
exciting to us ; but on the bridge itself all 
is quiet, and the voice of the captain as 
he gives his orders is not raised above 
the pitch of the politest conversation. In 
his kid gloves and gold lace he looks 
rather dandified, and not the man of 
resource, of swift decision, of long ex- 
perience, of sound judgment, and of indis- 
putable courage that he really is. 

A few days later we may see him clad in 
rough oilskins from the crown of his head 
to his feet, streaming with spray and pelting 
rain, his beard glistening with salt, and his 
eyes bloodshot from the smart of the 
hissing wind, but as calm and as self- 
possessed then and always as he was in 
the smooth waters of the bay. Excitable 
he must not be under any circumstances, 

As far as the bar he has a pilot with 
him, and to that point the pilot, with his 
local knowledge of tides, shoals, shifting 
sand-banks, and temporary obstructions, 
like submerged wrecks, is nominally in 
charge of the ship ; but, if the pilot makes 
any mistake, the captain has to share the 
censure which inevitably follows. 

Though compelled by law to employ a 
pilot when entering or leaving port, the 
captain may at any time he disapproves of 
that guide’s course take the ship out of his 
hands and do what he himself thinks is 
wiser and safer. Should the result vindi- 
cate his judgment, all is well with him ; 
but if, instead, the result is a mishap, it 
goes very hard with him when he reports 
to his owners at the end of the voyage. 


Let us suppose, however, that we reach 
and cross the bar without a hitch, from the 
moment we drew into the stream from 
the wharf. The sun is shining and fairy 
feet are twinkling all over the placid sea. 
The merry passengers, full of hope and 
good spirits, are saying “‘ Good-bye !” to 
the pilot as he drops from the swinging 
rope-ladder into the cockle-shell which is 
waiting for him. 

Then the three:thousand-mile voyage 
begins. We hear the captain give the 
order, “ Ahead, full speed!” and the en- 
gines respond with the murmur and the 
throb of power that till now has been in 
abeyance. ‘There he is—the monarch of 
this splendid ship, the custodian of vaster 
treasure than the galleons of old ever 
bore from the Indies, and the guardian 
of as many or more human beings than 
the combined crews of an entire fleet of 
former days. He descends from the 
bridge into the superb suite of rooms just 
below it which are provided for his ex- 
clusive use; and whenthe land has van- 
ished we may see him, if the weather is 
fine, join the ladies in games of shovel- 
board or sea quoits. 

If there is an ambitious boy on board 
who before this has been uncertain as to 
the vocation he will choose, he resolves at 
once that the command of an ocean liner 
is the very thing for him, and that this is 
what he will be—a captain, whose berth, 
as he sees it, is an enviable combination 
of handsomely uniformed ease, boundless 
authority, and spectacular prominence. 
Should he have a talk with one of the 
junior officers later in the voyage it would 
disillusion him and turn his ambition into 
other directions. 

The captain is on the top rung of the 
ladder of his profession, and has got there 
by climbing, not by vaulting; not in a 
day, but by years of service ; not easily, 
but with difficulty and delay ; not as soon 
as qualified, but by slow promotion from 
one grade to another during the greater 
part of a lifetime. 

Promotion in the transatlantic lines is 
slow, and there are more deserving 
candidates than positions for them. 

Probably the captain has been in the 
same line since he began as a fourth 
officer when he was a very young man. 
Before that he must have had some 
experience in sailing-ships, and acquired 
at least a mate’s certificate. On many of 
the great transatlantic liners all the officers 
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“ The merry passengers ... are saying ‘Good-bye !’ to the pilot as he drops from the swinging rope-ladder into 
the cockle-shell which is waiting for him.” 
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are holders of masters’ certificates, and thus 
some of them, although at the bottom so 
far as actual position goes, are certified 
by competent examiners in seamanship 
and navigation to be qualified for the top. 

There are seven or eight navigating 
officers under the captain, and each 
aspires to be a captain himself in time. 
Progress is labyrinthine in this profession, 
however. Theships themselvesare graded 
as well as the men. 

Suppose that you have risen to be chief 
officer in one of the inferior vessels of the 
fleet; the captain dies or retires: his 
place is.not given to you, but to the chief 
officer of the commodore ship of ‘the line, 
and you are merely transferred, without 
change of rank, to a better ship; from 
that ship you pass to a better and to 
a better until the slow and wearying 
progress leads you after scores of voyages 
and anxious experiences of the fitful 
Atlantic, in the fogs of summer and the 
hurricanes of winter, to a commodore 
ship. The command of her becomes 
vacant, but it is not yet for you. You are 
promoted to a captaincy—to the captaincy 
of the least important ship of the line. 
But, though you are sent down from 
the top of one ladder, it is to climb 
another, and you are little inclined to 
complain. 

Then, if there is nothing against you, if 
you avoid accidents, and if the owners 
approve of you in all ways, you will in 
another ten years or so have command of 
all the intermediate ships in succession, 
and at last have risen to the newest, finest, 
and fastest. By this time you are likely 
to be verging on middle age, or beyond it, 
and the next step will be towards the 
limit at which you must retire, leaving 
the climbing to others, some of whom 
may never reach the top, near though it 
seems. 

Favour plays no part in advancement 
at sea. All the lines keep to those of 
their own officers whose ability and 
fidelity are proved, and promote them, 
with few exceptions, in the rotation I have 
described. The captains are all men who 
have risen from the bottom, or from junior 
posts of the line in which they serve, and 
happily no usurpation by outsiders is ever 
heard of. 

It is not a well-paid profession. ‘The 
junior officers seldom receive more than 
from eight to twenty pounds a month, 
and there are very few ships in which the 


captain’s salary is more than a thousand 
pounds a year, 

At the same time, it is the most ex- 
acting of all professions, and the only 
profession in which mistakes are irre- 
trievable. A doctor or a lawyer may lose 
a case through error, and any business- 
man may come to bankruptcy through 
lack of judgment, without more than 
passing disparagement. Their reputations 
may suffer for a time, but unless they are 
incompetent or of bad habits they can 
recover their position. 

Not so with the captain of a great ship. 
His own line will have nothing more to 
do with him if he has a collision or an 
accident of any kind—even a compara- 
tively trifling one—if it is clearly due to 
his carelessness or his want of skill. Nor 
will the other lines give him a chance to 
redeem himself; they have their own 
people to look after, people who have not 
had accidents, 

He may have had a clean record and 
worked his way up, coming scathless and 
blameless through years of trial. One 
blunder—and he is done for. He is at 
once deposed from his high command, 
and must retire altogether from the sea, 
or accept some humble job in a “tramp,” 
without any further opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

I recall a man who slowly rose in the 
usual way from the position of fourth 
officer to that of chief officer, and then 
to a captaincy in one of the Liverpool 
lines. He had, of course, established a 
reputation for carefulness and _ sobriety 
before his promotion, but, as it proved, 
he was one of those who need control, 
and are born to follow and not to 
command. 

His responsibilities as captain were too 
much for him, and “ got on his nerves” 
before he finished his first voyage. He 
was up at alt hours, and constantly on the 
bridge ; he was as diligent as he had ever 
been, but he entirely lost his self-posses- 
sion, and brought his ship to grief before 
he returned to Liverpool. 

I asked a Liverpool friend about him 
recently, 

“How strange you should ask!” was 
the reply. ‘‘I was in Southampton not 
long ago, and the queerest, dingiest little 
man you ever saw came and spoke to 
me.” 

It was M , the man who had been 
captain for so brief a time, and now was 
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THE CAPTAIN 








serving at four pounds a month as lamp- 
lighter on a small, rusty, battered, and 
ignominious ocean tramp—an effulgence 
of majesty in gold lace reduced to a 
crumpled barnacle. 

But the managers of the great lines 
seldom err in choosing commanders. 
There is custom, but no hard-and-fast 
rules applying to promotion. Some who 
seem entitled to it are occasionally left 
behind, and, though their fidelity is not 


OF THE LINER. 


“Those dreaded derelicts.” 





doubted, it is thought prudent to keep 
them where their capacities cannot 
encounter any precarious strain. 

The strain on the captain, beginning 
when the hawsers are slipped at the 
wharf, continues with few intermissions 
while the ship is at sea. 

No hurricane or cyclone that ever blew 
has power in itself alone to sink the 
modern ships of the great lines, so large 
are they, and so conscientiously equipped 
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and maintained, without regard to cost, 
and with a prevision not alone for visible 
defects, but also for flaws that are merely 
suspected. The dangers arise from ice 
and fog, the careless and incompetent 
navigation of other ships, and _ those 
dreaded derelicts, the abandoned wrecks 
which do not sink, but, half-submerged, 
drift blindly with the ocean currents, a 
constant menace to all moving things 
that cross their path. 

The wind may spin on its pivot and 
heap the sea into dark ridges that appal 
the unfamiliar eye as they burst over the 
bow and sweep with a roar under the 
counter ; the propellers plunge into them 
and throw up domed and writhing columns 
of spray higher than a steeple. As long 
as the weather is clear and the sun and 
stars can be read in his observations, and 
he is in deep water, the captain has little 
to fear. But few voyages are made with- 
‘out fog, and when fog comes all his 
faculties are taxed at once. 

Every thirty or forty seconds the hoarse, 
penetrating, ear-splitting whistle sends its 
warning through the enveloping grey ; the 
order “Stand by!” is telegraphed to the 
engine-room ; the watch in the bow and 
in the crow’s-nest is doubled. 

His officers and men come and go as 
usual—four hours on and four hours off— 
but he has no relief till the veil lifts, which 
may be soon and may not be for days. 
Always there is the possibility of collision 
with other ships; little in the case of 
steamers as well-manned and well-found 
as his own; much from sailing-vessels 
that do not make their proximity known, 
and are negligent and without sufficient 
and disciplined crews. At some seasons 
icebergs drifting southward in the polar 
current add to the perils of the fog ; they 
and the derelicts are, of all perils, the 
greatest, for they never give warning. 

A captain in the Liverpool and Boston 
service told me that once when he was 
crossing the Banks of Newfoundland he 
slowed down for fog, and presently sus- 
pected that he was not far from ice. He 
was blowing his whistle at regular intervals, 
and the nearest land was hundreds of 
miles away. He could not see as far as 
the bow of his own ship. 

He stared and listened as the paced he 
bridge, as all captains do under such 
circumstances. Hearing what he sup- 


posed to be the whistle of another ship 
close aboard on the port side, he reversed 
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his engines and put the helm over to 
avoid her. Hardly had he done this than 
still another whistle sounded over the 
starboard bow. 

He thought then that he was between 
two other steamers. His own was at a 
standstill, but as often as he blew his 
whistle theirs responded without going 
ahead or astern. Were they also hove-to ? 
It was unaccountable till the fog lifted, 
when, instead of ships on both sides of 
him, he found two towering icebergs, blue 
and white and glistening, the flanks of 
which had but echoed the sound of his 
own whistle. 

Sometimes the fog holds from one end 
of the voyage to the other, and the ship is 
navigated by “dead reckoning.” The 
sun and stars, which in clear weather are 
infallible guides to her position, cannot 
be seen. The captain has to depend on 
courses and the log—on his compasses and 
the ascertained speed. The difficulty and 
the suspense increase as he approaches land 
under these adverse conditions ; an error 
of a very few miles out of three thousand 
may be fatal. 

We never look up to the bridge that we 
do not find him there. We hear his voice 
in the darkness and solitude of the masked 
sea. Every object is distorted and 
obscured, visible for a while, and then 
enmeshed in the obliterating folds of 
drifting grey vapour. If he sleeps at all it 
is by cat-naps, with his clothes on ; he has 
a speaking tube to the bridge over his 
head, and a telephone at arm’s-length 

The contingencies are appalling, but 
the results entirely reassuring. A disaster 
is rare indeed, and in all the voyages I have 
made, at all seasons of the year, in ships of 
thirteen hundred tons, like those of the 
late sixties, and ships of forty-five thousand 
tons, like those of the present, I have 
never seen a life lost, and only once a 
bone broken. 

And when we see the captain going 
ashore in plain civilian clothes, after he 
has moored his ship, we recognise modesty 
among his other admirable qualities, and 
acknowledge that he has earned a few 
days of rest before his next departure. 

He averages about eleven voyages or 
twenty-two trips a year—sixty-six thousand 
miles in all. So he comes and goes 
through sunshine, tempest, and fog, until 
the age limit is reached, and he is re- 
tired with honour, and—let us hope—a 
moderate competence. 




















THE UNKNOWN FACTOR. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGET. 


that the scrutiny under which 

he lived had grown closer. The 
police who hedged him about knew it 
well, but none could say where the 
intrusion of watchfulness began, nor put 
a finger on the man whose removal 
should end it. Everywhere there were 
eyes; even in the walled villa on the 
Vassili Ostroff, where Count Kerniceff 
worked behind steel shutters in the heart 
of a garrison of picked servants, some one 
was watching, and the Count knew he was 
watched. In the streets, when he drove 
abroad in his guarded carriage, the folk 
up and down the pavements seemed to 
look at him with a new interest, and the 
pregnant quiet of bated breath dogged 
him up and down. Everything had the 
note of a prelude, as though fate were 
poised for action. 

Yet he held on, and those who made 
ready with infinite patience and vast care 
to put a period to his grim activity in the 
State, nursed no hope of frightening him 
from his course. All Europe knew his 
attributes—the pertinacity, which was 
called stupidity till it gained its end, the 
directness that took no heed of life and 
death in its straight passage to the 
intended goal, and the serene faith which 
no terror, no scruples, no remorse, could 
shake from its place in his life. And 
from time to time humanity covered its 
eyes from the sight of his work—his 
provinces aghast and stricken under his 
hand, his cowed and fearful cities, his 
prisons and his scaffold. Looking at him, 
it was hard to believe that the initiative 
of all this dwelt in his single person. 
His large grey face was flat and dull, a 
mere front wall to his head—loose, big- 
featured, and inexpressive ; and the same 
dullness, the same lack of fire, was in 
his vacant, stone-like eyes. He spoke 


th Kerniceff himself was aware 


always with a manner of hesitation and 
abstractedly, and in all his body, from 
the thin yellow hair on his head to his 
uneasy feet, there was no clue to the 
power within, the supreme motive force 
that drove him to his great and terrible 
work. 


Half a dozen times people had tried 
to kill him. Anarchists, revolutionaries, 
fanatics of all kinds had done their 
individual best, and failed ; but now there 
was no more of this. ‘The stark winter 
of Russia, that binds all the land in 
chains, had seen the warm coals of revolt 
kindle to a flame, and with it there had 
come to the fore certain minds, pungent 
and vivacious intelligences, to weld all the 
diffuse forces of revolution in a coherent 
whole, and from these the word had 
gone out that Count Kerniceff should be 
killed. ‘There should be nothing specta- 
cular and inaccurate, it was decreed, no 
bomb-throwing, depending for its success 
on some anzemic fanatic’s aim, but a sure, 
deliberate blow at the Count’s life, a 
killing as certain as the daily killings on 
the gallows in every city in Russia. And 
to bring this about, the Count was to be 
watched, to be studied, to be learned 
like a formula, till it should be possible 
to account for him at any moment and 
in any circumstances, and to kill him at 
the fitting time. 

‘“* People seem to stare a lot,” remarked 
the Count, as he drove back to his 
house. 

The officer of police who sat beside 
him wrinkled his brows perplexedly. “It 
seems so to me, Excellency,” he replied. 
“l’ve been trying to catch somebody at 
it, but I can’t.” 

The Count grunted. “ There’s one,” 
he said, and pointed to a tall man on 
the kerb. 

The officer sighed. ‘‘ One of our men, 
Excellency,” he explained. “ Our route 
is policed by them. I’m beginning to 
wonder whether we are stared at more 
than usual or whether it’s just nerves,” 

“No,” said the Count. ‘Not 
nerves, at any rate.” 

He grunted again and leaned back to 
continue his examination of the dispatches 
he had brought with him. 

An hour later, a tall youth made his 
report in an upper room in that long 
street which is called the Gorochovia. 
He entered without knocking, threw his 
hat on the bed which stood in one 


my 
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corner, and nodded to the bearded man 
who sat writing by the window. 

“ Ah,” said the bearded man, laying 
down his pen and switching his chair 
round. “Ithought you’d be here about 
this time. Smirnoff’s just gone.” 

His pleasant brown eyes were deep-set 
under the ridges of his brows, and his 
voice had the tones of culture. 

“Smirnoff’s dreadfully thorough,” he 
went on. “Look at his time-table. 
‘Left house. at 10.1 a.m. Reached 
Troitsky Bridge at 10.13. Admiralty 
Church, 10.15. Carriage slowed. Hotel 
d’Angleterre at 10.17’; and so on through- 
out the day. Leaves all the deductions to 
us, you know.” 

The tall youth founda chair to suit 
him. “Better so,” he replied. “ Each 
man to his own work, you know.” 

The bearded man smiled. ‘Oh, 
Smirnoffs impressions might be as useful 
as his records,” he said. ‘Smirnoff 
has a mind of a very common type, and 
you know there can’t be too many minds 
in a matter like this. You, Constantin, 
see through your education. It’s a good 
glass, but it’s tinted. Smirnoff sees with 
his eyes, and sees clearly. And what 
we have to learn is not only what Kerniceff 
does, but how it looks when he is doing 
it—how it looks to you, to me, to 
Smirnoff, to everybody.” 

Constantin nodded. “I saw something 
to-day,” he said. 

“Yes?” The other man gave him 
quick attention. 

“Well,” said Constantin, taking the 
brown cigarette from between his lips 
and leaning forward in his seat, “I have 
seen that man-mountain in several aspects 
—torpid, avid, ominous, and so on; but 
I never before saw him irritable. ‘To-day, 
as he crossed the Troitsky Bridge, he 
looked out of the window of his carriage, 
and his face was not six feet from mine: 
I believe we looked into one ancther’s 
eyes for a moment. And there was no 
mistaking it; that great bulk, that huge- 
ness of slow flesh, was chafing—fretful 
like a green girl. Is that of any use ?” 

The other nodded slowly. “I think 
so,” he said. “TI think so.” 

“ Really ?. Why, Michael ?” 

“Well, it confirms a theory of mine,” 
explained the bearded man, resting his 
cheek in one slim hand. ‘“ When this 
business of reducing Kerniceff to a 
known quantity was put into my hands, 
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I endeavoured to foresee as much as 
possible. And I counted on our watchful- 
ness being noticed. From that, I went 
on to calculate the effect on the man.” 

Constantin nedded. “You guessed 
it would worry him ?” he suggested. 

Michael shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t 
worry a man like that by setting up 
bogies,” he said. “But you can add 
to his troubles. Why do you think 
Kerniceff is what he is? Why is Kerniceff 
a butcher and a tyrant? For money? 
He was a millionaire before he took office. 
For honour? His title is older than the 
Romanoffs. Because he likesit? He 
has never even seen an execution.” 

“Why, then?” asked Constantin. 

“From principle,” answered Michael, 
“From principle, my friend. He believes 
in the policy he is forcing on the Empire ; 
it is his religion. He is as honest as the 
day and as faithful as a dog. And he 
has imagination too. He looks forward 
to a great Christian Russia, consolidated 
under an absolute ruler; he sees how 
it would dominate Europe. He has been 
working all his life for it, driving out the 
Jews and Dissenters, crushing the demo- 
cratic party and exalting the Tsar. And 
now, none the less, Russia is in revolu- 
tion.” 

Michael pushed back his chair and 
stood up. ‘“ He has not escaped,” he said. 
“There is a contagion of clear sight in 
Russia now, and people have their eyes 
fixed on the dawn of liberty. He has 
seen it too. He is honest, and it has 
shaken him. In the cellars of his mind, 
working darkly, there are doubts, and 
the watch we keep upon him will not 
let him forget them. I tell you, I know 
him as I know the palm of my hand.” 

“Then it will be time to strike soon?” 
asked the other. 

“It depends on events,” said Michael 
carelessly. “That part is not actually 
my affair. It is in the hands of people 
who are good for nothing else. I believe 
the idea is to put an end to him here 
in St. Petersburg at the moment some- 
body else is killed in Moscow, and an- 
other man in Odessa, and so on. It will 
be noticeable, you know; and that’s what 
is wanted.” 

“Ves,” said Constantin thoughtfully. 
“Tt would be noticeable, certainly.” 

Michael’s theory occurred to him often 
during the following days, while he lounged 
realistically in the streets to gain a look at 
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THE UNKNOWN FACTOR. 


“He paused on the threshold at the sight of them. 


Count Kerniceff, and 
with that as a clue, 


he found — strange 
matter in the statesman’s dull face, seen 
an instant, as his carriage went past, framed 
in the window. Russia was fevered with 
revolution just then; daily there came 
news of wild doings, of barricades in the 
streets of Moscow, of mutinous regiments 
at Odessa. And as the trouble grew 


‘Come in,’ said Michael. 
‘We are waiting for-you.’” 


and spread, the shadow on the Count’s 
face deepened. 

“He feels it slipping from him,” 
thought Constantin, and there was some- 
thing like pity in his mind at the moment. 

Then one afternoon he went again 
to make his report to Michael, and found 
him seated on his table, smoking, and 
talking to three strangers. He paused 
on the threshold at the sight of them. 
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“Come in,” said Michael. ‘ We are 
waiting for you.” 

He turned to the others. 
he,” he said. 

“Good-day,” said one of the strangers 
to Constantin. He was a big grave man 
with the mouth of a Jew—the keenest, 
firmest mouth in the world. 

“ Good-day to you,” replied Constantin, 
flushing under the steady stare of the 
three. 

“We have come to set you to work,” 
said the big man. “It is Kerniceff’s 
turn to-morrow night. Are you willing ?” 

“ Willing for what ?” asked Constantin. 
“To kill him, do you mean ?” 

“Ves,” said the stranger. 

“No,” said Constantin bluntly. 
not. But does that matter ?” 

All three looked at him with that 
same grave stare, and there was silence 
for a minute. 

*T don’t know whether it matters or 
not,” said the big man. He turned to 
Michael. ‘“ Does it, Michael?” he asked. 

“Not a bit,” answered Michael. “I 
know him. He’s not willing, but he'll 
do it.” 

The big man nodded to his com- 
panions. 

“Sit down,” he said to Constantin, 
“and we will arrange it.” 

They were masters in the art of giving 
instructions, those three quiet men. They 
seemed to say little, but what they did 
say was clear and stayed in the head. 
In the simplest words—and each one 
adequate and exact—they taught him 
what he was to do and how he was to 
do it. ‘The killing was to be at eleven 
o'clock at night, in the Count’s own 
bomb-proof study; one of them handed 
Constantin a watch that did not tick to 
guide him to the right hour. It was to 
be a case of shooting, and another of 
them had a special pistol for him. And 
as for the business of getting into the 
house they had that all arranged. 

“ Smirnoff—you know Smirnoff ?—will 
take you to the house. There will be 
one door unguarded for three minutes 
at eight o’clock,” said the big man. 
‘*He will take you to the cellars and 
show you how you can get into one 
cellar which was bricked up when Kerni- 
ceff first took the house, eleven years 
ago. There was once a furnace in it, 
and the chimney is there still, It has 
staples inside, and you must climb up 
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the chimney by means of the staples. 
Half-way up, there is a ventilator-grating 
of five bars with an inch between each 
two bars. Through it you can see 
into Kerniceff’s study. His desk is at 
the opposite side of the room. Shoot 
him at eleven by that watch. 

“Its dial is luminous in the dark,” 
explained the man who had given it to 
him. 

Constantin pondered. “And will it 
be possible for me to get away then ?” he 
asked, 

‘“* How do I know?” said the big man. 
“That’s nobody’s business but your own.” 

“Thank you,” said Constantin. ‘I 
quite understand.” 

“You generally shoot straight ?” asked 
another. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Constantin. ‘I 
win cups and things at it. My rooms are 
lumbered with them,” 

The questioner nodded gravely, and 
soon after that the last orders were given, 
and Constantin was free to go. 

It is easy to guard a house if one has 
men enough; and the police had more 
than enough. But there is a weakness in 
every system. In this instance, the weak 
link was a bribed doorkeeper. When 
Constantin and Smirnoff came to the spot 
they saw him first fidget about his door a 
little and then go in, leaving it ajar. It 
was a noiseless night in winter, and the 
snow underfoot was smooth as velvet ; 
they were waiting their moment in a 
garden, shadowed under trees whose 
branches were laden with snow. Con- 
stantin was quiet, and had himself well in 
hand, but within him there was some 
quick spring of apprehension that made 
him quiver and strain to hold himself. 
Smirnoff, a bulky man of thirty, son of 
famine-ridden peasants, had no such 
troubles. It was his concern only to 
carry out his minutely detailed instruc- 
tions, framed to leave him no room for 
initiative and error ; and he was as much 
at his ease as though he were at home in 
his rooms. 

“Now,” he said suddenly; “come 
close behind me.” 

He climbed the low fence before them 
and walked straight to the door. Con- 
stantin followed, his hand dropping un- 
bidden to the pocket in which he carried 
the pistol. But within was only a little 


yard, lumbered with the rubbish of the 
quarters 


kitchen and roofed with a 























grating. Smirnoff never hesitated, but 
slipped quickly to a coal shoot and raised 
the cover. 

“Down you go,” he whispered. And 
Constantin dropped through it neatly on 
toa heap of coal that slid and tumbled 
under him. Before he had even made 
sure of his balance, Smirnoff was beside 
him, fumbling to draw the cover back to 
its place. ; 

“ Keep still,” he said to Constantin in 
a whisper ; and the darkness settled on 
them, thick as a fluid and sour with the 
earthy smell of coal. A little click an- 
nounced that the cover had slipped back 
into position, and presently a ray of light 
from Smirnoff’s electric lamp picked out 
the shadows of the cellar. It was just 
a brick vault, one of a series extending 
under the whole house, dating from the 
days when men wasted masonry in the 
soft ground to hold their houses up. 

“Come along,” said Smirnoff; ‘and 
put your feet down carefully.” 

Through one low arch after another 
they went breathlessly, Constantin groping 
after the black bulk of his guide, sil- 
houetted enormously against the light he 
carried in front of him. The matter in 
hand, the need to move with care, eased 
him of his stress of mind for a time, and 
at last, in a warm, grimy chamber, 
Smirnoff pulled up at a blank wall of 
sweating brick. 

“Well,” he said, “ we're all right now. 
They inspect these cellars every night 
now, but there’s one thing they don’t 
know. Come over here.” 

He pointed his lamp to the roof of the 
cellar, to one of the damp arches over- 
head. And Constantin, following his 
finger, saw that the end wall did not reach 
quite to the crown of the arch; there 
was a gap, leading to some place beyond. 

“Your cellar is beyond the wall,” said 
Smirnoff. 

“How—how did this get known?” 
asked Constantin in a whisper. 

Smirnoff chuckled briefly. “ When they 
built that wall,” he said, “I was a brick- 
layer’s labourer. We ran out of bricks 
and left that gap. And I happened to 
remember it—that’s all.” 

“But how do we get over?” asked 
Constantin, 

“Take your overcoat off and I’ll help 
you up,” answered Smirnoff. ‘Then I'll 


pass both overcoats over to you and come 
after. 


I can manage by myself.” 
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‘** But how are you going to get out of 
the house ?” 

‘“* Ah,” said Smirnoff, “I don’t know. 
Perhaps we shan’t get out. But we 
mustn’t stay hefe ; they make their inspec- 
tion at all sorts of times.” 

It was a close scrape, especially for the 
stout Smirnoff, but they managed it with- 
out accident. The disused cellar into 
which they dropped was filthier than any 
of the others, but the air was sweet. The 
remains of the old furnace were still there, 
and standing on them, with his hands 
groping over his head, Constantin could 
reach the first of the iron rungs in the 
wide shaft of the chimney. The chill 
metal stung his fingers as he touched 
it. 

“Go up and take a look,” suggested 
Smirnoff. 

Constantin put on his gloves and hauled 
himself into the chimney. From _ the 
unseen top of the shaft the draught blew 
icily on him, but the climbing was easy 
enough. Looking up, he saw where a dot 
of light glowed in the wall of the chimney— 
the ventilator of Count Kerniceff’s guarded 
study ; and the young man smiled in the 
darkness as he thought how he moved 
between the Count and his ramparts. of 
careful men. But the smile vanished as 
he looked forward to the thing entrusted 
to him—the deliberate shot across the 
room at the busy, unsuspecting man 
where he sat at his work. 

He found a rung so placed that, standing 
on it, he could see conveniently through 
the ventilator. He rested a minute to let 
his breath come evenly and noiselessly, 
and then put his face to the bars. There 
was no one inthe room yet. It wasa big 
apartment, blank walled, with never a 
window. An open fireplace—a rarity in 
Russia—showed cheerfully with a brisk 
blaze and polished steel guard, and a 
bunch of electrics hung over the great 
writing-table, with its litter of papers. and 
its handsome gear. And round it the 
floor of polished wood was strewn with 
heap upon heap of torn papers. 

Carefully Constantin drew the pistol 
and made sure its muzzle would pass 
between the bars. He figured in his mind 
the Count sitting in the chair at the desk, 
and aimed over the sights at the place 
where his head would be. It was an easy 
shot. Even should he miss, which was 
not to be thought of, he could drop him 
with a second shot before he reached the 
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door. Pocketing the pistol again, he took 
out the watch that did not tick. Its dial 
was lambent in the darkness, and_ it 
pointed to a quarter past nine. 

“Well, is it all right?” demanded 
Smirnoff when he came down again. 

* Quite right,” answered Constantin. 
* But he’s not there yet.” 

** No,” said Smirnoff. ‘‘ He goes to his 
study at ten o'clock and works alone there 
till one or two o’clock.” 

They were speaking in the black dark- 
ness of the place, but now Smirnoff drew 
out his lamp again and looked at Con- 
stantin curiously. 

“* My work’s done now, you know,” he 
said. ‘‘I was wondering whether you had 
any plan for getting away safely when it is 
over.” 

“ Well,” said Constantin, “I’ve only one 
idea, and that is to get back over the wall 
as soon as possible and try to pass as a 
policeman inplain clothes. ‘They'll search 
these cellars with a rush, and probably 
there will be a good many of them in the 
search party. If we could join them, you 
know, we might manage it.” 

Smirnoff nodded thoughtfully. “It’s a 
chance,” he said. ‘I was thinking we 
might stop here all night, or else go up 
the chimney to the roof, and grab the man 
on guard there before he could shout. 
But it would be awfully risky.” 

** Everything’s risky,” said Constantin. 
* But we’d better try my plan.” 

That was a dreary watch in the dark, 
while they sat, speaking only at intervals, 
waiting for the time to pass. For a few 
minutes they had to breathe with utter 
caution, for they heard the patrol stamping 
on their rounds through the cellars beyond 
the wall. And fora moment the gap by 
the roof showed yellow in the light of 
the police lanterns. Constantin felt an 
unknown muscle in his cheek twitch and 
flutter under the tension, but all passed 
off. And when the sound of their steps 
had died away, he went up to the venti- 
lator to reconnoitre again. 

It was just ten o’clock: he noted that 
a timepiece on the mantel within the room 
agreed with his watch. Even as he 
looked the door opened, swinging soberly 
on its hinges like the armoured door of a 
safe, and Kerniceff came in. Constantin 
leaned back swiftly, lest he should look 
up, and heard the: door thud to behind 
him. His deliberate feet sounded on the 
parquet, and the chair creaked as he sat 
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down. ‘Then papers rustled, and Con- 
stantin looked again. 

He saw the Count in profile, bent over 
his desk, and peered at him curiously. 
Hitherto he had only seen him in swift 
glances, in doubtful lights, and through 
shifting shadows. He had a good eye for 
a picture, and the scene appealed to him. 
The Count was a big man, and as he sat 
his back curved ungracefully; his head 
was large on his shoulders, and the whole 
of him stood in loud relief against the 
slate-grey of the walls. He had a docu- 
ment in his hands and was reading it, 
with brows knit and the whole of the 
heavy face set in the intentness of 
habitual concentration. Constantin saw 
the bulge of his strong jaw and the bony 
massiveness of it, and above all, the 
general solidity, the force and laborious- 
ness of the whole figure. 

The Count read the document to the 
end; then took it and tore it into small 
pieces. He dropped these on the floor 
and reached another paper. 

Constantin watched him, fascinated ; 
for even in the attitude of the man there 
was quality. He read the paper through, 
and tore it too. ‘The next went the same 
way, and the next, and the next. Then 
he pushed his chair back and sat, frown- 
ing in thought, for a couple of minutes. 
Constantin put a hand over his mouth to 
quiet his breath, and saw the Count 
rise, with the grunt of an old ,man, and 
stoop clumsily. With his large hands he 
scooped the torn paper together on the 
floor, breathing harshly with the effort, 
and put it, handful by handful, into the 
fire. He took the poker and stirred the 
blaze, assuring himself that every fragment 
was consumed. And when there remained 
of them only a black heap on the coals, 
he put the poker down and stood up. 

“So it’s finished,” he said aloud, and 
stretched himself, yawning unrestrainedly. 
He had the look of a man who has seen 
the end of a long and wearisome task. 
The fixity had gone from his face ; the 
worker had vanished. He went back to 
his chair slowly and reached down to a 
drawer of the desk. 

“Ah,” he said, and yawned again, and 
brought forth from the drawer something 
that gleamed under the lights-——a revolver. 
He laid it on the blotting-pad, and leaned 
fora moment looking at it with a queer, 
ironic smile curving his lips, the smile of 
a man whose joke is well received. 
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Constantin, perched in his chimney, 
stared with wide eyes, bound to his place 
by the thing before him. 

The Count spoke again. “ Nitchevo!” 
he said. “It doesn’t matter.” 

He took the big pistol in a steady 
hand—Constantin never forgot how it 
closed about the butt, wrapping it, as it 
were, in its spaciousness—and lifted it. 
His head dropped forward to meet it ; he 
faltered not at all; and Constantin cried 
out aloud as he pulled the trigger. 

Through a film that rose before him, 
the youth saw the clock. It marked the 
hour of eleven 


He steadied himself in his place with 
outstretched hands, for a deadly faintness 
was on him, and when he had mastered 
it, he saw in the study the throng which 
the noise of the shot had brought— 
the cursing officer of police, the curious 
doctor, the soldiers and servants, and 
in the middle of them, horrible to see, 
the body of Count Kerniceff, his hand 
still holding the revolver. 

There were no guards about the house 
that night. They got away safely. And 
Michael, outraged and __heart-broken, 
has relinquished psychology for mathe- 
matics. 





A BALLADE OF 


GREEN FIELDS. 


EYOND the compass of our sight 
B A land there is of pleasant guise, 
Whose pastures, rich in sun and light, 
Hold and allure our aching eyes: 
No mists obscure its cloudless skies, 
And no dream unfulfilled is seen, 
And all things bloom and nothing dies— 
For distant fields are always green. 


There all things range themselves aright, 
The shameless sink, the virtuous rise, 
The well-deserving gain their fight, 
The hero wins in gallant wise, 
The liar has to eat his lies, 
The lover woos and weds his queen, 
And who deserves shall have the prize— 
For distant fields are always green. 


We, even we—who know that might 
Is right, and how that Fate denies 
What Hope holds out, in Hope’s despite, 
And how the elusive guerdon flies 
Before us ever, and defies 
Our weary grasp—have we not been 
The first, the last, to send our sighs ?}— 
For distant fields are always green, 


ENVOI. 
Princess, the world is gray, and night 
Comes on us quickly, yet the sheen 
Of old illusion glimmers bright— 
For distant fields are always green. 
AUSTIN PHILIPS. 
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“Higher up the river we made out the dome of a white-walled palace showing against the sky." 
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o ARD up! I guess we hadn't 
enough dollars to buy a pound 
of salt.” 

Captain Hayes sprawled in a hammock 
on the verandah of the Sourabaya Hotel, 
where the big surf thundered over the 
glittering stretches of beach. 

Half a dozen captains, Australian and 
Scandinavian, slouched in the palm- 
shadowed verandah, all more or less 
interested in the big-voiced man in the 
hammock. On the verandah steps sat a 
little black Jew pearl-buyer from the 
Gulf of Papua, a tattered sarong drawn 
about his lean shoulders. 

‘“‘A sailor is hard pushed,” continued 
Captain Hayes, “when he sits down on 
the Equator and eats up a cargo of 
Chinese eggs. We were bound from 
Swatow to Calcutta in my old: schooner 
The Daphne, and we hit the biggest calm 
that ever fell on the Bay of Bengal. 


“ Before leaving Swatow an old China- 
man named Kum Sin packed the eggs 
in a tank of lime and stowed ’em away 
for'r’d. He said the people of Calcutta 
were yearning for preserved eggs. Of 
course I didn’t believe him, but seeing 
that he only demanded a few ounces of 
opium in, exchange it looked a likely in- 
vestment for me. 

“ Well, this wind-blight fell on the Bay 
of Bengal, and held us for seven unholy 
weeks. I carried an Australian crew, 
lank, beef-eating men, with the appetites 
of whales. Food seemed to make ’em 
hungrier. After cleaning out the pork 
casks and licking up a consignment of 
tinned fish, one or two of ’em began to 
talk mutiny. 

“*T promised myself, when a boy, I'd 
never pull a gun on a hungry mutineer, 
so I called the cook and asked him if 
he couldn’t make soup of the empty pork 
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barrels—I’d seen it done on a South Sea 
whaler, and nobody was ever the worse 
for it. 

“ The 
seconds, 


cook looked at me for sixteen 
and then let himself go, He 
told me it was the first time he’d ever 
sailed in a wood-boiling ship. He asked 
me if I’d like some stewed hen-coop for 
dinner ; he said he could put a couple of 
empty bird-cages in to give it a nice 
flavour. Then he offered to fry the 
india-rubber deck-hose if I’d allow him 
to sweeten it with three ounces of 
cucumber. 

“There was too much levity about that 
cook, and there was no need for him to 
have dragged in his bit of cucumber. I 
felt almost justified in lowering his wages ; 
it was better than hitting him on the face 
with a deck-scraper. . 

“My first mate, Bill Howe, stepped 
forward and pointed out that a tank of 
preserved eggs was stowed away in the 
schooner’s forehold. ‘About four hundred 
gross,’ said Bill dismally. 

“T advised ’em to try a few and not 
make gluttons of themselves. Nobody 
ever accused me of swallowing tank-eggs 
in tropic weather, although I’ve seen 
Chinamen eat ’em by the handful. 

“We opened the tank and lifted ’em 
out of the lime: some were no bigger 
than pigeon eggs ; others had been laid 
by big Chinese. geese, and were nearly 
a pound weight. The cook boiled the 
first lot, and for three days the schooner 
looked as though we’d passed through 
a storm of egg-shells. Everybody said 
they. liked eggs. Flannaghan, the car- 
penter, admitted they were a bit strong 
in the yolk, but nobody cared so long as 
a slight breeze was blowing. 

“The crew went aloft, their pockets 
bulging with hard-boiled tank-eggs, and, 
whenever one of ’em slipped and fell, you 
could hear the eggs bursting around him. 

“On the fourth day the cook started 
to curry ’em, for a change. He said it 
gave the men’s appetites a_ chance. 
Too much boiled eggs made Jack a dull 
boy. The smell of curried tank-egg 
floated around the ship for nine days; it 
used to hit me between the eyes like the 
breath of a land-agent. The boys didn’t 
seem to mind until Flannaghan swore he 
could hear the eggs crowing at daybreak. 
Reports like these had a demoralising 
effect, and the next day each man came 
to me and declared that he had to kill 
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his eggs to prevent them making a noise 
in his face. 

“T lived on a cheese diet for six 
weeks in North Queensland once, but 
it was wholesome and refreshing com- 
pared with curried tank-eggs. Day after 
day the cook served ’em up boiled and 
fried, frittered and scrambled.- He did 
all that was possible to turn an egg into 
something else, till the crew howled 
whenever he appeared carrying ’em down 
the alley-way. 

“Day after day the ocean lay around 
us, milky, white, and greasy, with the sun 
flaring overhead like the front window 
of Tophet. The men loafed under the 
fo’c’s’le awning, a pea-green look in their 
eyes that turned to yellow whenever the 
cook came out of the galley and asked 
them if they'd like some eggs. ; 

“Things were looking from dull to 
middling when the sky changed ‘sud- 
denly, and the whip-end of a monsoon 
hit us from the sou’-east. For eight 
days we slammed around, with a blamed 
whisky-coloured typhoon sitting in the 
sky pumping down rain and belting the 
sticks out of us. After eleven days of 
it, we made, as near as I could reckon, 
the mouth of a big estuary that looked 
and smelt like the Ganges. 

“We lay at anchor, not a_biscuit- 
throw from the shore, and the great 
Indian sandbars piled themselves around 
the schooner as the tide ran out. A 
couple of adjutant birds stood on separate 
mud-banks where the big-snouted croco- 
diles basked at the foot of an ancient 
gate. 

“We wanted stores for the run home 
to Australia, and a suit of sails to hang 
the wind on. None of the boys had 
seen their pay for nine months, and the 
first mate had to borrow my sea-boots to 
go ashore in, 

“‘ Higher up the river we made out the 
dome of a white-walled palace showing 
against the sky. It was a comfortable- 
looking place, with the early sun streaming 
over its copper and gold roof-ornaments. 
I reckoned if a company of smelters 
could have boiled the palace down 
there’d have been enough bullion in the 
pot to start a mint. 

** We'd better take a walk ashore, Mr. 
Howe,’ says I to the mate. ‘Maybe 
there’s a few metal gods about that ain’t 
screwed down. Many a poverty-whipped 
white man has come back from a walk 
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through India with his pockets full of gold 
door-knockers.’ 

“We pulled ashore in the dinghy, and 
strolled up the river for a couple of miles 
to where a mob of drab-coloured. little 
buffaloes were swishing about in the wet 
paddy fields. We passed through a dog- 
haunted village, followed by a crowd of 
natives who waved their arms and called 
me and Bill names for crossing their fields. 

“ An old priest with sheets in his hair 
hung in our wake and refused to go home. 
He pointed to our schooner down the 
river and made objectionable speeches in 
Hindu. 

“Then we ran into a_long-footed 
Brahmin, who salaamed and hit the 
earth three times with his brow before 
speaking. 

“* Vou have come,’ says he at last, ‘to 
visit his highness Petima Singh ?’ 

“We're moving that way,’ says I. 
‘Maybe you'll run ahead and tell him 
we're albout to arrive. ‘Tell his highness 
that we have dared the perils of the sea to 
gaze upon his medium-sized face.’ 

“The old Brahmin skeltered ahead 
with the news of ourarrival. We followed 
down the hot road, where the crows 
swarmed in front of us and settled on the 
walls of a dead city that lay hidden in the 
piled-up sand and river garbage. 

“The palace with the dome stood in 
the centre of a courtyard. ‘The floor of 
the yard was inlaid with blue and yellow 
tiles ; a couple of stone elephants leaned 
against the gateway ; and the white marble 
columns were as thick as ghosts in a 
ruined abbey. 

‘*« Keep your eye on the loose gold and 
silver, Bill,’ says I. ‘ Anything that isn’t 
screwed down will be treated as cargo.’ 

“We foliowed the old Brahmin across 
the courtyard until he stopped at a big 
black door, carved and gilded from knob 
to hinge. A servant opened it, and we 
passed through into a wide hall that 
sparkled with fountain spray and splashing 
water. <A pair of peacocks walked away 
as we entered ; Bill pointed to the foot 
of a white throne at the end of the hall, 
where a big Indian cheetah lay licking 
its chest and yawning like an overfed 
tiger. 

“ Somebody hit a gong until it buzzed 
and called up a crowd of coolie servants, 
who salaamed in a mob before me and 
Bill Howe. One of them, a kind of 
serang with a three-prong caste-mark on 
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his brow, addressed me in his best Sunday 
English. 

*** You are Heslinger, the wrestler, are 
you not?’ says he. ‘ His highness has 
long expected you.’ 

‘**T looked hard at the man and smiled 
peacefully, because I didn’t want to 
answer his question in a hurry. I like 
time to breathe between one lie and the 
next. You never know whether these 
Indian princes are going to present you 
with a gold snuff-box or a policeman. 

“*T’m travelling under a_ theatrical 
nom-de-plume at present,’ says I at last. 
‘ Heslinger will fit me, anyhow.’ 

“He salaamed again, and clapped his 
hands. ‘You are in time for the games, 
most noble Heslinger. His highness 
Petima Singh will speak to you in a little 
while. Pray rest yourself,’ says he. 

“Tt came to me in a flash that we had 
walked into the palace of a sporting rajah, 
who was expecting the arrival of a troupe 
of professional white wrestlers. Lots of 
these nabobs engage English and German 
athletes to appear at their festivals and 
durbars. 

“TI didn’t quite see, though, what was 
coming next. But it seemed good enough 
to fall in with a programme when it had 
been drawn up by a prince with a gilded 
dome on his house. There were not 
many sailors south of Port Darwin who 
cared to try a Cumberland hold with me. 
I’d learnt a few wrinkles from the Jap 
shellers in the Straits—enough jitsou and 
garotte holds to stave off a sewing-machine 
agent, anyhow—and I didn’t mind taking 
Heslinger’s place in the bill if the man 
I had to meet was willing to make it a 
fair go. 

“T turned to the native with the caste- 
marks on his brow, and called him aside. 
‘Who is the gentleman that’s billed to 
meet me?’ says I off-handedly. 

“¢Tt is Gezirah Khan, the Cabuli,’ 
says he. ‘ He arrived here two days ago. 
His fame as a man-killer has travelled 
beyond the Himalaya. He has wrestled 
at the Court of the Amir, and at many 
Indian durbars before our Imperial 
Viceroy. In his last bout at Delhi with 
Mastro Sahib, the Italian, he strangled 
his man in thirty seconds.’ 

‘“«* Where is he now?’ says I casually. 

“In the palace yard, pining to meet 
the noble Heslinger,’ says he. 

“<Tf you can prevent the noble Gezirah 
Khan from pining too much, we will be 
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“It was the rajah's cheetah prowling around for something soft to roll against or play with.” 
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pleased to look at him before business 
commences,’ says I. ‘ His smile mightn’t 
agree with us.’ 

“He hurried away with my message, 
and we sat in the hall watching the big, 
lazy cheetah sunning itself in front of the 
rajah’s white throne. 

“«This is going to be a big thing, 
Bill,’ says I. 

“*T hope it won’t be worse than the 
tank-eggs, cap’n,’ says he. ‘Noman could 
wrestle an undersized fowl after a trip 
like ours.’ 

“The furniture and scenery of the 
courtyard pleased me more than Bill’s 
words. A swarm of blue-haired apes ran 
along the wall carrying tiny gold chains on 
their arms and wrists. They sat watching 
us for a bit, chattering and pointing like 
little native men and women. The smell 
of flowers and the sound of falling water 
made us feel drowsy after our long walk 
from the schooner. I was more than 
half asleep when the door swung open, 
and the clatter of sandalled feet filled the 
passages, 

** The cheetah looked up and bared its 
lips half playfully, then bounded across 
the yard, purring like a giant cat. I 
stood up as the servants trooped in 
from the passages, waving several acres of 
feathers in the air; in front walked his 
highness Petima Singh. 

“ He was a small, ladylike young fellow, 
with thin legs and a long, hatchet face. 
A necklace of rubies hung from his small 
neck ; there was grease paint on his lips 
and cheeks; and from head to heel he 
was a mass of sparkling stones. I 
reckoned you could have pawned him for 
one hundred thousand dollars without 
touching him with the acid. 

“He looked at me sharp and quick, 
judging my reach and gripping power in 
the slant of an eye ; and as I looked down 
at him I saw the big yellow cheetah fawn- 
ing at his heels. 

“* Heslinger,’ says he coldly, ‘who is 
your friend?’ He nodded towards Bill 
standing beside me. 

““*His name is Professor Marvaloni, 
your highness,’ says I, salaaming. ‘ He 
is my understudy and trainer.’ 

“His highness threw his eye over 
Bill, then stepped up to me and passed 
his thin hand over my chest and biceps. 
‘Your weight, Heslinger?’ says he 
sullenly. 

““*Fourteen stone and a touch, your 
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highness ; I’m as hard as a blacksmith, 


and quick as your pet cheetah. Still, I’d 
like to see the man who’s matched against 
me,’ I put in. 

‘“‘ His highness smiled like the cheetah, 
and nodded to one of the servants, 
‘Bring forward the illustrious Gezirah. 
Let the white sahib look upon the tiger of 
our northern hills, whose grip is death, 
whose muscles are stronger than English 
steel.’ 

“T heard Bill groan behind me. ‘If 
you'd been feedin’ on anything but tank- 
eggs, cap’n,’ he says, ‘ I’d put my last half- 
dollar on you.’ 

“The servants ran out, and the curtains 


in the main hall were pulled aside 
smartly. I looked up and saw a coffee- 
coloured Pathan striding down the 
passage. He was stripped to his loin- 


cloth, and stood seven feet in his bare 
soles. From heel to chin his body shone 
with grease and good condition. Heav- 
ing himself into the centre of the hall he 
folded his arms and bowed like a blamed 
actor. 

“ * Bully,’ thinks I, ‘ you’ve met men in 
your day—but this is an avalanche with 
grease on it.’ His thighs and arms were 
bound up with bull-hide thongs, the 
muscles of his jaw and throat stood out in 
solid bunches, . . . 

“*Gezirah Khan,’ says I, looking into 
his eyes, ‘I will do you the honour when 
his highness names the hour and place.’ 

“He looked over at me, and I saw his 
big white teeth behind the thick heavy 
lips. ‘There will be no honour, white 
man, only death for one of us.’ He 
strode across the hall, and his muscles 
seemed to leap and jolt as he stooped to 
pick up a thick chain one of the servants 
had thrown near him. Seizing it he 
snapped it asunder with a lightning jerk 
of the hands. Doubling the chain he 
broke it again, and flung the bits at my 
feet. 

“¢Thank you, Gezirah Khan ; I’ve seen 
that trick done among camel men and 
circus pimps,’ says I. 

“The Afghan blood rose to his head 
and eyes; he appeared nettled at my 
words. Catching up a stone table that 
stood in the centre of the hall, he raised 
it in the air as though about to snap it 
with his huge hands. 

“Enough, thou. ...!’ His high- 
ness turned to him a bit sharply. ‘These 
feats of strength are out of place, Gezirah 
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Khan. Tricks of foot and body, deeds 
of skill, we desire tosee. ‘lo-morrow you 
shall wrestle the white man here, after 
my swordsman has competed with the 
Japanese fencer Yamish Wari, from 
Tokio” His highness nodded to the 
servants. ‘Take these athletes and give 
them food. The white man is hungry ; 
he has come from over sea.’ 

“] was taken with Bill up a long flight 
of marble stairs to a big living-room over- 
looking the courtyard. The servants 
brought us fruit and hot-baked loaves, 
with some coffee and tobacco thrown in. 

“Bill ate like a starved dingo, and 
looked at me from time to time as though 
he’d made up his mind about my funeral. 

“¢Vou never did ’ave much luck in 
pickin’ your man, cap’n,’ says he. ‘That 
black feller’s high enough to wrastle a 
bunch of lightning rods.’ 

*“*Vou’ve seen me wrestle, Bill,’ says 
I. ‘You saw me handle Barney Cafferty, 
the Irish policeman, in Sydney, last year. 
You won’t deny that I repaired a broken 
footpath with his head.’ 

“Bill waved his hands at me sorrow- 
fully. ‘I’ve seen you wrastle, cap’n, and 
I’ve known you to roll men into bundles 
an’ put em out of harm’s way. But this 
Gezirah Khan is goin’ to lift the veil for 
you; he’s goin’ to lead you into the 
valley of the shadder; he’s goin’ to turn 
you into an angel with a broken neck, 
Cap’n Hayes.’ 

“ Bill always made me feel tied, and 
I didn’t like his reference to the angel 
with the broken neck. All day the 
palace was guarded by crowds of servants 
trained in the use of arms. Bill wanted 
me to climb down the courtyard wall 
and get back to the schooner as soon 
as it was dark, but I felt that I’d sooner 
face the Afghan than be caught sneaking 
from the palace. 

“The servants told us there was to 
be a combat of elephants the following 
day within the palace grounds. Visitors 
from all parts of India were flocking in to 
see the fun, and the native papers were 
whooping about their black man-eater 
Gezirah Khan and the fool Sahib Hes- 
linger who had come to die in_ his 
arms. 

“T lay on a settee and tried to sleep, 
but the night came up hot as a furnace, 
and the moon seemed to walk into the 
room and blind the eyes. Every time 
I dozed, the black figure of Gezirah Khan, 
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with his heavy jaw and huge hands, 
seemed to be standing over me. 

““T got up savagely, and strolled in 
my bare feet to the verandah overlooking 
the courtyard. A bit of a breeze was 
moving the stiff palms that stood in rows 
about the square. The marble columns 
and the white shrine at the end looked 
ghastly in the moonlight. 

“A jackal yelped along the river bank, 
and the village pariahs fluted back in 
chorus ; in the south, as far as you could 
see, there was nothing but the slow-moving 
Ganges and the smoke from the ghat. 

“Below me, on the eastern side of 
the palace, was a latticed window with 
a carved stone god of Indra squatting 
on top. Through the hot night I had 
heard the voices of women talking and 
singing. It was all Bengali to me; but 
now and then I caught a voice that spoke 
in English to the others. They were 
telling each other about the durbar, and 
the great wrestling match between the 
white English lamb and the Cabuli tiger 
Gezirah Khan. 

“They must have known that I was 
quartered in the apartment overhead, for 
whenever I strolled along the balcony 
they made great efforts to let me hear 
their talk. Good thing for them that 
the prince was at the other end of the 
palace entertaining his guests. 

“I stooped over the balcony once, 
and quick upon it a small voice called 
me by name, and stopped short as though 
something had frightened her. A strip 
of filagree lace stuff fluttered through the 
half-open shutter. I heard the jingle of 
wrist ornaments. 

“** Heslinger Sahib, art thou above ?’ 
says the voice. I was pretty certain 
that it belonged to one of the educated 
zenana ladies, and I- was not the man 
to allow the thoughts of a wrestling-match 
to spoil an hour’s flirtation. Stooping 
over until my chin almost touched the 
head of the stone god above the window 
I answered in my best manner : 

‘* * Heslinger is here, lady. Your voice 
is sweeter to him than drops of wine or 
golden-lip pearl. Speak.’ 

“*TIt is this, Heslinger . . . listen!’ 
(I could hear the tinkle of her jewel- 
lery, and I breathed the scent of her hair 
when she settled near the casement.) 
*Gezirah will kill thee at sunrise, sahib, 
just as he killed my father in Benares 
seven years ago.’ 


“The clawing, snarling mass struck him full on the neck,” 
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“*] am not your father, lady of the 
harem, neither will Gezirah kill me at 
sunrise,’ says I. : 

“Her words nettled me, for no white 
man likes a iady to tell him that he will 
die at the hands of a big, greasy Pathan. 

“*Gezirah will kill thee, Heslinger. 
There is death in the joint of his middle 
finger.’ 

“In the joint of his middle finger!’ 
I rapped out. ‘The gods have been 
good to the black man, lady, if he can 
slay people so easily. It generally takes 
an axe and a pound of bullets to hurt 
men like me.’ I didn’t let her hear the 
last bit—it wouldn’t have been polite. 

“T reckoned, by the way she leaned 
against the lattice, she was heart and 
tongue in my favour. ‘ Beware of Gezirah, 
for he will first blind and then stifle thee, 
Heslinger. . . . The black ring he wears 
is made of iron. It is hollow... full 
of red poison given to him by Azar the 
Cabuli witch-doctor. It touched my 
father in the first fall, and he rolled at 
the feet of Gezirah . . . blind, vomiting. 
Remember, Heslinger, or thou wilt die 
blind at the feet of the Afghan,’ 

“T heard the lattice window shut with 
asnap. Then a zither instrument started 
to twang and fret inside the shuttered 
zenana. 

“Peering beyond the courtyard wall I 
could just make out the turbaned 
mahouts bustling about the grey-roofed 
elephant sheds at the back of the coolie 
lines. 

“Something moved behind me—some- 
thing with a long, cat-like body and 
flaming eyes. ‘The shadow of it sent the 
blood leaping from my heart. I watched 
it as it drew nearer and crouched at my 
feet, its eyes staring into mine. 

“It was the rajah’s cheetah prowling 
around for something soft to roll against 
or play with. The brute seemed tame 
enough and half friendly. I stooped and 
rubbed its leopard-like head gently, while 
its big forepaw dabbed at my hand 
playfully. 

“Down, beast!’ I said quietly. 
‘Down!’ It wanted to fawn and roll 
against me, and the weight of its body 
almost knocked me off my feet: 1 turned 
across the balcony and looked below 
suddenly. A shape was moving to and 
fro in the shadow of the colonnade, with 
the regularity of a sentry on guard. 

“TI began to count the steps for want 
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of something to do, like a man who 
could not rest or sleep. Up and down 
went the shape, and when it reached the 
end of the passage it stayed to fill its 
lungs with air. 

* [ leaned over the balcony and waited. 
The shadow passed down the aisle, 
stopped and returned, and I saw that 
it was Gezirah Khan exercising and 
stretching his great limbs from time to 
time. His arms shot up and down and 
over his head, whirling around in the 
moonlight like a spring-fitted machine. 

‘*T had no wish to meet or avoid the 
man; but I hated him and _ his black- 
guard strength. I hated his merciless 
eyes and his long garotter’s hand. He 
would kill me at dawn, I felt certain. I 
was untrained practically, and I’d been 
living on salt meat and eggs for three 
months, yet I didn’t Want to be beaten 
before a crowd of Indian princes and 
sporting nabobs. Gezirah would amuse 
them by playing with me for a little 
while until they tired; then he would 
end the game by slowly strangling me or 
breaking my neck. 

“T took a turn up and down the 
balcony to clear my head and to kick 
myself for jumping into a fool’s position. 
The real Heslinger was probably on his 
way to meet the Afghan, and he would 
arrive in time to attend my funeral, | 
thought. 

“Slipping softly to the balcony I 
peeped cautiously over. Gezirah was 
standing beneath, driving his long black 
arms up and down, shooting them in and 
out with lightning speed. The sight of 
him almost made me sick. 

“Turning again sharply I nearly fell 
over the cheetah rolling at my feet. 
Without stopping to think I put my arms 
round its. throat and body, and heaved— 
heaved it over the parapet on to the 
head of the Afghan below. 

“His body was half bent as the 
clawing, snarling mass struck him full 
on the neck. Man and beast roiled in a 
yelling heap across the courtyard, cheetah 
on top, Afghan below—Afghan on top, 
cheetah below—that’s how the fight 
went on. 

“The pair were as well matched as 
anything on earth could be. The cheetah 
fought because it was hurt and frightened ; 
the man gripped and hammerlocked, with 
the fear of death and the big yellow 
teeth tearing at his throat. 
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“ Gezirah flung it to the ground and 
tried to kneel on its wriggling body, 
cursing in his Mahommedan lingo as the 
powerful brute smote him chest and hip 


with its heavy paws. It was the unholiest 
scrap ever put up between two fighting 
animals, but the man won in_that long 
up-and-down scramble. 

“He fastened the cheetah throat and 
paw to the courtyard pavement, and he 
lay on its squirming body and shouted for 
help. ; 

“The mahouts came running in and 
dragged the pair asunder. I saw Gezirah 
stagger to his feet and reel across the 
courtyard as the elephant-men hauled the 
cheetah through the open gate. 

“JT turned in and slept till daylight. 
There was a commotion in the courtyard 
when I strolled down, stripped to the 
waist, ready for the contest. I whistled 
as I exercised up and down the yard, 
where the doves cooed on the roof of the 
white shrine, and the peacocks spread 
themselves in the morning sun. 

“ One of the servants hurried up to me 
after a while, his eyes bulging with news. 
‘There will be no _ wrestling-match, 
Heslinger Sahib,’ says he. 

“*No match!’ says I. 
What do you mean ?’ 

“*Gezirah Khan is hurt,’ says he, 
wiping his brow. ‘He was attacked by 
his highness’s cheetah at midnight and 
badly mauled. He will not wrestle again 
for months. He is very sick and sore, 
sahib.’ 

‘* Half an hour later Petima Singh came 
to me with an apology in his small eyes. 
‘The match is postponed, Heslinger,’ says 
he. ‘My cheetah has spoiled Gezirah 
Khan. I would have given much to 
have seen you at death-grips with each 
other.’ 

‘*** Pardon me, highness,’ says I. ‘Do 
I suffer by this sudden breach of con- 
tract? I have come far to meet this 
Gezirah Khan. My crew are unpaid, my 
stores are low. Your highness will see 


‘Speak, dog! 


that I am not a sufferer ?’ 





“His narrow eyes clouded for a 
moment ; then he turned to one of his 
saises. ‘Give Heslinger five hundred 
rupees,’ says he ; ‘and provisions for his 
schooner.’ He threw me a nod as he 
passed out. 

“IT met Bill Howe tearing down the 
steps into the courtyard, a dazed look in 
his eyes, as though he’d only just got out 
of bed. ‘Cap'n,’ says he, holding my 
arm, ‘ did you lick him ?’ 

““*T would have if the cheetah hadn’t,’ 
says I. 

“We got aboard the schooner at mid- 
day, but before leaving I promised his 
highness that I would wrestle Gezirah 
Khan whenever he was fit and well. 

“The servants carried the stores aboard, 
and as much rice as we could stow in the 
forehold. Standing in the break of the 
poop, towards dusk, I noticed a covered 
bullock-cart trundling along the river- 
bank in the direction of the palace. Half 
asleep inside was a_bullet-headed, big- 
chested German, his great legs sprawling 
across the cushioned seat. 

**T hailed the driver smartly, and the 
cart pulled up. Stepping down the gang- 
way I saluted the German as he thrust his 
head from the door. 

***Good evening, Meinheer Heslinger,’ 
says I politely. ‘I trust you are in 
excellent condition ?’ 

“ He looked at me sulkily, and I could 
see the muscles flinching under his silk 
coat as he craned forward. ‘ My naine 
vas Heslinger,’ he growled. ‘I haf not 
der bleasure of your acquaintance, any- 
vays. What do you vant mit me?’ 

“Permission to bask for a moment 
in the sunshine of your magnificent coun- 
tenance,’ says I humbly. ‘You may 
now proceed.’ 

“He swore impatiently as the bullock- 
cart passed down the road towards the 
palace. By the time he had reached the 
outer gate we were well under way. 

“Still, I'd like to have been there 
when they announced his arrival to little 
Prince Petima Singh.” 
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La Couvertoirade, originally built as a hospice by the Templars, and fortified by the Knights of 
Malta, lies on the great bare plateau of marine limestone in Aveyron, known as the Causse du Larzac. 
Its narrow streets are now occupied only by a few peasants, who till the hollows of the rocky land 
around. On the door of the church is the following inscription :— 


Bonas gens que per aissi passatz 
Pregats dieu per los trépassatz. 


I.—THE CITY. 
HAVE watched and waited while men grow old; 
] Mine are the children of yesterday ; 
Bertrand, Blanchefleur, Ysolde, 
Warm they were, but they lay so cold 
When they brought them into. their last stronghold ; 
Mine are the children of yesterday. 


Il.—THE CAUSSE DU LARZAC. 


Couvertoirade, none could tame thee, 

Shelter of captains, bulwark of kings ; 

These of old would fashion and frame thee ; 
Four grey stones are their quarterings. 

I that lay in the sea’s embraces, 

Lifted now to the eagle’s wings, 

Shall I not love the wide air-spaces, 

First created and last of things ? 

Oh, strong sister of Sauveterre, 

Send me a blast as the pine-tree swings ; 
Pale Méjan, and the high Lozére, 

Eastward set, where the thunder springs, 
These shall aid, when to-day I name thee, 
(Hark to the crash on the barriéres !) 

Stone of my stone, I call thee, I claim thee, 
Born of me, reared on my breast made bare ; 
Couvertoirade, Couvertoirade, 

Mine at last in the wild sweet air. 


GRENVILLE COLE. 
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“Sure enough he saw the boots of General Feraud for an instant flash in and out, eclipsing everything 
else reflected in the little mirror.” 
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THE DUEL: A MILITARY STORY. 





BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


CHAPTER V. 


thought General D’Hubert. He 

was known as a resourceful officer. 
His comrades years ago used also to call 
him The Strategist. And it was a fact 
that he could think in the presence of the 
enemy. Whereas Feraud had been always 
a mere fighter—but a good shot, never- 
theless. 

“T must draw his fire at the greatest 
possible range,” said General D’Hubert to 
himself. 

At that moment he saw something 
white moving far off between the trees— 
the shirt of his adversary. He stepped 
out at once between the trunks, exposing 
himself freely ; then, quick as lightning, 
leaped back. It had been a risky move. 
Almost simultaneously with the pop of a 
shot a small piece of bark, chipped off by 
the bullet, stung his ear painfully. 

General Feraud, with one shotexpended, 
was getting cautious. Peeping round the 
tree, General D’Hubert could not see him 
at all. This ignorance of his adversary’s 
whereabouts carried with it an extreme 
sense of insecurity. General D’Hubert felt 
himself abominably exposed on his flank 
and rear. Again something white fluttered 
in his sight. Ha! The adversary was 
still on his front, then. He had feared 
a turning movement. But apparently 
General Feraud was not thinking of it. 
General D’Hubert saw him pass without 
special haste from one tree to another in 
the straight line of approach. With 
great firmness of mind General D’Hubert 
stayed his hand. ‘Too far yet. He knew 
he was no marksman. His must be a 
waiting game—to kill. 

Wishing to take advantage of 


6 [* no use wounding that brute,” 


the 


greater thickness of the trunk, he sank 
down to the ground. By stretching him- 
self full length, head on to his enemy, he 
imagined himself completely protected. 
Exposing himself would not do now, 
because the other was too near by this 
time. 


A conviction that Feraud would 


presently do something rash was like 
a balm to General D’Hubert’s heart. But to 
keep his chin raised off the ground was 
irksome, and not much use either. He 
peeped, exposing a fraction of his head 
with dread, but really with little risk. His 
enemy, as a matter of fact, did not expect 
to see anything of him so low down as 
that. But General D’ Hubert caught a fleet- 
ing view of General Feraud shifting trees 
again with deliberate caution. ‘He 
despises my shooting,” he thought, dis- 
playing that insight into the mind of his 
adversary which is of such great help in 
winning battles. He was confirmed in 
his tactics of immobility. “If I could 
only watch my rear as well as my front!” 
he thought anxiously, longing for the 
impossible. 

It required some force of character to lay 
his pistols down. But General D’Hubert 
did this very gently—one on each side of 
him. He had been always looked on as 
a bit of a dandy because he used to shave 
and put on a clean shirt on the days of 
battle. As a matter of fact he had always 
been very careful of his personal appear- 
ance. Ina man over forty, in love with 
a young and charming girl, this praise- 
worthy self-respect may run to such little 
weaknesses as, for instance, the carrying 
about him of a sort of pocket-book con- 
taining a small ivory comb, and fitted with 
a piece of looking-glass on the outside. 
General D’Hubert, his hands once free, 
felt in his breeches pockets for that imple- 
ment of innocent vanity excusable in the 
possessor of long silky moustaches. He 
drew it out, and then with the utmost 
coolness and promptitude turned himself 
over on his back. In this new attitude, 
his head a little raised, holding the little 
looking-glass just clear of his tree, he 
squinted into it with his left eye, while 
the right kept a direct watch on the other 
approaches to his position. Thus was 
proved Napoleon’s saying, that “for a 
French soldier, the word impossible does 
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not exist.” He had the right tree 
nearly filling the field of his little mirror. 

“If he moves from behind it,” he said 
to himself exultingly, “I am bound to 
see his legs. But in any case he can’t 
come upon me unawares.” 

And sure enough he saw the boots of 
General Feraud for an instant flash in 
and out, eclipsing everything else re- 
flected in the little mirror. He shifted 
its position accordingly. But having to 
form his judgment of the change from 
that indirect view, he did not realise that 
now his feet and a portion of his legs 
were in plain sight of General Feraud. 

General Feraud had been getting 
gradually impressed by the amazing 
cleverness with which his enemy had 
been keeping cover. He had spotted 
the right tree with bloodthirsty precision. 
He was absolutely sure of it. And yet 
he had not been able to sight as much 
as the tip of an ear. As he had been 
looking for it at the height of about five 
feet ten inches from the ground it was 
no great wonder—but it seemed very 
wonderful to General Feraud. 

The first view of these feet and legs 
determined a rush of blood to his head. 
He literally staggered behind his tree, 
and had to steady himself with his hand. 
The other was lying on the ground, then! 
On the ground! Perfectly still, too! 
Exposed! . . . The notion that he had 
knocked his adversary over at the first 
shot then entered General Feraud’s head. 
Once there, it grew with every second 
of attentive gazing, overshadowing every 
other supposition—irresistible, triumph- 
ant, ferocious. 

‘*What an ass I was to think I had 
missed him!” he muttered to himself. 
“He was exposed en plein—the fool !— 
for quite a whole second.” 

And General Feraud gazed at the 
motionless limbs, the last vestiges of sur- 
prise fading before an unbounded admira- 
tion of his own deadly skill with the 
pistol. - 

“Turned up his toes! By the god 
of war, that was a shot!” he continued 
mentally. ‘Got it through the head, 
no doubt, just where I aimed, staggered 
behind that tree, rolled over on his back 
and expired.” 

And he gazed. He gazed, forgetting 
to move, almost awed, almost sorry. 
But for nothing in the world would he 
have had it undone. Such a shot !— 
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such a shot! Rolled over on his back 
and died! 

For it was this helpless position, lying 
on the back, that shouted its direct 
evidence at General Feraud! He could 
not possibly imagine that it might have 
been deliberately assumed by a living 
man. It was inconceivable. It was 
beyond the range of sane supposition. 
There was no possibility to guess the 
reason for it. And it must be said, too, 
that General D’Hubert’s turned-up feet 
looked thoroughly dead. General Feraud 
expanded his lungs for a stentorian shout 
to his seconds, but from what he felt to 
be an excessive scrupulousness refrained 
for a while. 

‘*T will just go and see first whether 
he breathes yet,” he mumbled to himself, 
stepping out from behind his tree. This 
was immediately perceived in the glass by 
the resourceful General D’Hubert. He 
it took naturally for another shift. When 
he lost the boots out of the field of the 
mirror he became uneasy. General 
Feraud had only stepped a little out of 
the line, but his adversary could not 
possibly have supposed him walking 
up with perfect unconcern. General 
D’Hubert, beginning to wonder where 
the other had dodged to, was come 
upon so suddenly that the first warning 
he had of his danger consisted in the 
long, early-morning shadow of his enemy 
falling aslant on his outstretched legs. 
He had not even heard a footfall on the 
soft ground between the trees ! 

It was too much even for his coolness, 
He jumped up instinctively, leaving the 
pistols on the ground. The irresistible 
instinct of an average man (unless totally 
paralysed by discomfiture) would have 
been to stoop, exposing himself to the 
risk of being shot down in that position. 
For, obviously, there was no time for 
defence. Instinct, of course, is  irre- 
flective. It is its very definition. But 
it may be an inquiry worth pursuing 
whether in reflective mankind the 
mechanical promptings of instinct are 
not affected by the customary mode of 
thought. Years ago, in his young days, 
Armand ID’Hubert, the reflective, pro- 
mising officer, had emitted the opinion 
that in warfare one should “never cast 
back on the lines of a mistake.” ‘This 
idea, afterwards restated, defended, de- 
veloped in many discussions, had settled 
into one of the stock notions of his brain, 
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had become one of the traits of his 
mental individuality. And whether it 
had gone so inconceivably deep as to 
affect the dictates of his instinct, or 
simply because, as he himself used to 
confess, he was ‘‘ too scared to remember 
the confounded pistols,” the fact is that 
General D’Hubert never attempted to 
stoop for them. Instead of going back 
on his mistake, he seized the rough 
trunk with both hands, and swung him- 
self behind it with such impetuosity that, 
going right round in the very flash and 
report of his adversary’s pistol-shot, he 
reappeared on the other side of the tree 
face to face with General Feraud, who, 
completely unstrung by such a show of 
agility on the part of a dead man, was 
trembling yet. A very faint mist of 
smoke hung before his face which had 
an extraordinary aspect, as if the lower 
jaw had come unhinged. 

“Not missed!” he croaked hoarsely 
from the depths of a dry throat. 

This sinister sound loosened the spell 
that had fallen on General D’Hubert’s 
senses. “ Yes, missed—da@ bout portant,” 
he heard himself saying, almost before 
he had recovered the full command of his 
faculties. The revulsion of feeling was 
accompanied by a gust of homicidal fury, 
resuming in its violence the accumulated 
resentment of a lifetime. For years 
General D’Hubert had been exasperated 
and humiliated by an atrocious absurdity 
imposed upon him by this man’s. savage 
caprice. That sort of interference is 
difficult to forgive. Besides, General 
D’Hubert had been in this last instance 
too unwilling to confront death for the 
reaction of his anguish not to come in 
the shape of a desire to kill. ‘“ And I 
have my two shots to fire yet,” he added 
pitilessly. 

General Feraud snapped-to his teeth, 
and his face assumed an irate, undaunted 
expression. “Goon!” he said. 

These would have been his last words 
if General D’Hubert had been holding 
the pistols in his hands. But the pistols 
were lying on the ground at the foot of 
a parasol pine. General D’Hubert had 
the second of leisure necessary to re- 
member that he had dreaded death not 
as a man, but as a lover—not as a danger, 
but as a rival—not as a foe to life, but as 
an obstacle to marriage. And behold! 
there was the rival defeated !—utterly 
defeated, crushed, done for ! 
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He picked up the weapons mechani- 
cally, and, instead of firing them into 
General Feraud’s breast, he gave ex- 
pression to the thought uppermost in his 
mind, “You will fight no more duels 
now.” 

His tone of leisurely, ineffable satisfac- 
tion was too much for General Feraud’s 
stoicism. ‘‘ Don’t dawdle, then, damn 
you for a cold-blooded staff-coxcomb!” 
he roared out suddenly, out of an im- 
passive face held erect on a rigidly still 
body. 

General D’Hubert uncocked the pistols 
carefully. This proceeding was observed 
with a sort of benevolent annoyance by 
the other general. ‘You missed me 
twice,” the victor said coolly, shifting both 
pistols to one hand ; “the last time within 
a foot or so. By every rule of single 
combat your life belongs to me. That 
does not mean that I want to take it now.” 

“T have no use for your forbearance,” 
said General Feraud gloomily. 

** Allow me to point out that this is no 
concern of mine,” said General D’Hubert, 
whose every word was dictated by a 
consummate delicacy of feeling. In anger 
he could have killed that man, but in 
cold blood he recoiled from humiliating 
by a show of generosity this unreasonable 
being—a fellow soldier of the Grande 
Armée, a companion in the peripeties 
of the military epic. ‘ You don’t set up 
the pretension of dictating to me what 
I am to do with what is my own.” 

General Feraud looked startled, and 
the other continued: “ You’ve forced me 
as a point of honour to keep my life at 
your disposal, as it were, for fifteen years. 
Very well. Now the matter is decided 
to my advantage, I am going to do what 
I like with yours’on the same principle. 
You shall keep it at my disposal as long 
as I choose. Neither more nor less. You 
are on your honour.” 

“T am! But, sacrébleu! this is an 
absurd position for a general of the Empire 
to be placed in!” cried General Feraud, 
in accents of profound and dismayed 
conviction. “It amounts to sitting all 
the rest of my life with a loaded pistol in 
a drawer waiting for your word. .It’s—it’s 
idiotic; I shall be an object of—of— 
derision.” 

* Absurd !—idiotic! Do you _ think 
so?” queried General D’Hubert with sly 
and argumentative gravity. ‘“ Perhaps. 
But I don’t see how that can be helped. 
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However, I am not likely to talk at large 
of this adventure. Nobody need ever 
know anything about it. Just as no one 
to this day, 1 believe, knows the origin 
of our quarrel. . . . Not a word more,” 
ne added hastily. ‘1 can’t really discuss 
this question with a man who, as far as 
I am concerned, no longer exists.” 

When the two duellists came out, 
General Feraud walking a little behind, 
and rather with the air of walking in his 
sleep, the two seconds hurried towards 
them, each from his station at the edge 
of the wood. General D’Hubert addressed 
them, speaking loud and distinctly: 
“Messieurs, I make it a point of de- 
claring to you solemnly, in the presence 
of General Feraud, that our difference is 
at last settled. You may inform all the 
world of that fact.” 

“A reconciliation, after all!” they 
exclaimed together. 

“ Reconciliation? Not that exactly. It 
is something much more final. Is it not 
so, General ?” 

General Feraud only lowered his head 
in sign of assent. The two veterans 
looked at each other. Later in the day, 
when they found themselves alone out of 
their moody friend’s earshot, the cuirassier 
remarked suddenly, ‘‘ Generally speaking, 
I can see with my one eye as far or even 
a little farther than most people; but 
this beats me. He won't say anything.” 

“Tn this affair of honour £ understand 
there has been from first to last always 
something that no one in the army could 
quite make out,” declared the chasseur 
with the imperfect nose. ‘In mystery it 
began, in mystery it went on, in mystery 
it is to end, apparently.” 

General D’Hubert walked home with 
long, hasty strides, his head down, by no 
means ‘uplifted by a sense of triumph. 
He had conquered, yet it did not seem 
to him he had gained very much by his 
conquest. The night before he had 
grudged the risk of his life, which appeared 
to him magnificent, worthy of preserva- 
tion as an opportunity to win a girl’s love. 
He had even moments when, by a 
marvellous illusion, this love seemed to 
him already his, and his threatened life 
a still more magnificent opportunity of 
devotion. Now that his life was safe it 
had suddenly lost its special magnifi- 
cence. It had acquired instead a specially 
alarming aspect as a snare for the ex- 
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posure of unworthiness. As to the mar- 
vellous illusion that had visited him for a 
moment in the agitated watches of the 
night, which might have been his last on 
earth, he comprehended now its true 
nature. It had been merely a sort of 
delirious conceit. Thus to this man, 
sobered by the victorious issue of a duel, 
life appeared robbed of much of its 
charm, simply because it was no longer 
menaced. 

Approaching his house from the back, 
through the orchard and the kitchen 
garden, he could not notice the agitation 
which reigned in front. He never met 
a single soul. Upstairs, walking softly 
along the corridor, he became aware that 
the house was awake more uproariously 
than usual. Names of servants were 
being called out down below in a con- 
fused noise of coming and going. With 
some concern he noticed that the door 
of his own room stood ajar, though the 
shutters had not been opened yet. He 
had hoped that his early excursion would 
have passed unperceived. He expected 
to find some servant just gone in; but the 
sunshine filtering through the usual cracks 
enabled him to see lying on the low 
divan something bulky, which had the 
appearance of two women clasped in each 
other’s arms. Tearful and desolate 
murmurs issued mysteriously from that 
appearance. General D’Hubert pulled 
open the nearest pair of shutters violently. 
One of the women then jumped up. It was 
his sister. She stood for a moment with 
her hair hanging down and her arms raised 
straight up above her head, and then flung 
herself with a stifled shriek headlong into 
his arms. He returned her embrace, 
trying at the same time to disengage 
himself from it. The other woman had 
not risen. She seemed, on the contrary, 
to cling closer to the divan, hiding her 
face in the cushions. Her hair was also 
loose, and General D’Hubert recognised 
with staggering emotion—Mademoiselle 
de Valmassigue! Adéle! In distress ! 

He became greatly alarmed, and got 
rid of his sister’s hug definitely. Madame 
Léonie then extended her big and shapely 
bare arm out of her /efgnoir, pointing 
dramatically at the divan. “This poor 
terrified child has rushed here two miles, 
from home, on foot—running all the way.” 

‘What on earth has happened ?” asked 
General D’Hubert in a low, agitated voice. 
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But Madame Léonie was speaking 
loudly. ‘She rang the great bell at the gate 
and roused all the household~-we were 
all asleep yet. You may imagine what a 
terrible shock. . . . Adéle, my dear 
child, sit up.” 

General D’Hubert’s appearance was not 
that of a man who “imagines” with 
facility. He did, however, fish out of the 
chaos of surmises the notion that his pro- 
spective mother-in-law had died suddenly, 
but only to dismiss it at once. He could 
not conceive the nature of the event or 
the catastrophe which could induce Made- 
moiselle de Valmassigue, living in a house 
full of servants, to bring the news over the 
fields herself, two miles, running all the way. 

“ But why are you in this room ?” he 
whispered. 

“ Of course, I ran up to see whether 
you were gone, and she followed me. It 
is thatabsurd Chevalier,” went on Madame 
Léonie, looking towardsthe divan. ‘‘ Her 
hair is allcome down. You may imagine 
she did not stop to call her maid to dress it 
before she started. —Adele, my dear, sit up. 
—He blurted it all out to her at half-past 
four in themorning. She woke up early and 
opened her shutters to breathe the fresh 
air, and saw him sitting collapsed on a gar- 
den bench at the end of the great alley. At 
that hour—you may imagine! And the 
evening before he had declared himself 
indisposed. She just hurried on some 
clothes and flew down to him. One 
would be anxious for less. He loves her, 
but not very intelligently. He had been 
up all night, fully dressed, the poor old 
man, perfectly exhausted. He wasn’t 
in a state to invent a plausible story.— 
What a confidant you choose there! My 
husband was furious. He said, ‘We can’t 
interfere now.’ So we sat down to wait. 
And this poor child running with her 
hair loose over here-publicly! She has 
been seen by people in the fields. She 
has roused the whole household too. It’s 
awkward for her. Luckily you are to be 
married next week.—Adéle, sit up. He 
has come home on his own legs.—We 
expected you to come back on a stretcher, 
perhaps—what do I know? Go and see 
if the carriage is ready. I must take this 
child home at once. It isn’t convenadble 
for her to stay here a minute longer.” 

General D’Hubert did not move. It 
was as though he had heard nothing. 
Madame Léonie changed her mind. “I 
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will go and see myself,” she cried. “I 
want also my cloak.—Adéle she 
began, but did not say “sit up.” She 
went out saying, “I leave the door open.” 

General D’Hubert made a movement 
towards the divan, but then Adéle sat up, 
and that checked him dead. He thought, 
**{ haven’t washed this morning. I must 
look like an old tramp. ‘There’s earth 
on the back of my coat and pine-needles 
in my hair.” It occurred to him that the 
situation required a good deal of cere- 
moniousness. 

“T amgreatly concerned, mademoiselle,” 
he began timidly, and abandoned that 
line. She was sitting up on the divan 
with her cheeks unusually pink and her 
hair, brilliantly fair, falling all over her 
shoulders—which was also a very unusual 
sight to the general. He walked away 
up the room, and looking out of the 
window for safety said, “I fear you must 
think I behaved like a madman,” in 
accents of sincere despair. Then he 
spun round, and noticed that she had 
followed him with her eyes. ‘They were 
not cast down on meeting his glance. 
And the expression of her face was 
unusual also. It was, one might have 
said, reversed. Those eyes looked at 
him with persistent gravity, while the 
exquisite lines of her mouth seemed to 
suggest a restrained smile. This change 
made her appear much less mysterious, 
much more accessible to a man’s com- 
prehension. An amazing ease of mind 
came to the general—and even some 
ease of manner. He walked down the 
room with as much pleasurable excitement 
as he would have found in walking up to 
a battery vomiting death, fire, and smoke; 
then stood looking bravely at the girl 
whose marriage with him (next week) 
had been so carefully arranged by the 
wise, the good, the admirable Léonie. 

* Ah! mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘if only I 
could be certain that you did not come 
here this morning, two miles, running all 
the way, simply from affection for your 
mother !” 

He waited for an answer with inwardly 
grim resolution. It came in a demure 
remonstrating murmur. ‘‘ You must not 
be méchant as well as mad.” 

And then General D*Hubert made a 
movement toward the divan which nothing 
could check. This piece of furniture 
was not exactly in the line of the open 
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door. But Madame Léonie, coming back 
wrapped up in a light cloak and carrying 
a lace shawl on her arm for Adeéle to 
hide her incriminating hair under, had a 
distinct impression of her brother getting 
up from his knees. 

* Come along, my dear child,” she said. 

The general, now himself again in the 
fullest sense, showed the readiness of a 
resourceful cavalry officer and the per- 
emptoriness of a leader of men, ‘‘ You 
don’t expect her to walk to the carriage,” 
he said. ‘She isn’t fit. I shall carry her 
downstairs.” 

This he did slowly, followed by his 
respectful sister; but he rushed back 
like a whirlwind to wash away all the 
signs of the night of anguish and the 
morning of war, and to put on the festive 
garments of a conqueror before hurrying 
over to the other house. Had it not 
been for that, General D’Hubert felt 
capable of mounting a horse and pursuing 
his late adversary in order simply to 
embrace him from excess of happiness. “I 
owe it all to this stupid brute,” he thought. 
“ He has made plain in a morning what it 
might have taken me years to find out— 
for Iam a fool. And the Chevalier too! 
The delightful old fossil.” General 
D’ Hubert longed to embrace him also. 

The Chevalier was in bed. For several 
days he was much indisposed. The 
men of the Empire and the post-Revolution 
young ladies were too much for him. 
He got up a day before the wedding, and, 
being curious by nature, took apart his 
niece. He advised her to find out from 
her husband the true story of the affair 
of honour, whose claim, so imperative and 
so persistent, had led her within an ace 
of tragedy. “It is good that his wife 
should know. And next month or so 
will be your time to learn what you like, 
my dear child.” 

Later on, when the married couple 
came on a visit to the mother of the 
bride, Madame la Générale D’Hubert 
made no difficulty to communicate to her 
beloved old uncle the true story she had 
obtained without any difficulty from he 
husband. . 

The Chevalier listened with attention, 
took a pinch of snuff, flicked the 
grains of tobacco from the frilled front of 
his shirt, and said calmly, ‘‘ And that’s 
all it was!” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Madame la Générale, 
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opening her eyes very wide. “Isn’t it 
funny? Cvest insensé; to think what 
men are capable of!” 

“H’m!” commented the old émigré. 
“It depends what sort of men. That 
Bonaparte’s soldiers were savages. It is 
insensé. As a wife, my dear, it is proper 
for you to believe implicitly what your 
husband says.” 

But to Léonie’s husband the Chevalier 
confided his true opinion. “If that’s the 
tale the fellow told his wife, and during 
the honeymoon too, you may depend on 
it no one will ever know the real truth as 
to the origin of this affair.” 

Considerably later on_ still, General 
D’ Hubert judged the time come, and the 
opportunity propitious to write a letter 
to General Feraud. This letter began 
by disclaiming all animosity. ‘I’ve 
never,” wrote the General Baron D’Hubert, 
‘wished for your death during all the 
time of our deplorable quarrel. Allow 
me,” he continued jocularly, “to give 
you back in all form your forfeited life. 
It is proper that we two, who have been 
partners in so much military glory, should 
be friendly to each other publicly.” 

The same letter contained also certain 
domestic information. It was exclusively 
alluding to this last that General Feraud 
wrote from a little village on the banks 
of the Garonne. 

“If your boy’s names had been Napo- 
leon—Louis or Joseph—or even Joachim, 
I could congratulate you with a better heart. 
As you have thought proper to give him 
the names of Charles Henri Armand, I am 
confirmed in my conviction that you 
never loved the emperor, The thought 
of that sublime man chained to a rock in 
the middle of a savage ocean makes life 
of so little value that I would receive 
with positive joy your instructions to 
blow my brains out. From suicide, [ 
consider myself in honour debarred. 
But I keep a loaded pistol in my drawer.” 

Madame la Générale D’Hubert lifted 
up her: hands in horror after perusing 
that letter. 

“He won't be reconciled,” said her 
husband. ‘‘The worst is that I shall 
have the greatest difficulty in arranging 
matters so that he may never learn where 
the money we are sending him comes 
from. That would not do. It would be 
atrocious cruelty considering the state of 
mind he is in.” 
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“Vou are a brave homme, Armand,” 
said Madame la Générale appreciatively. 

“My dear, what else could I do? I 
ought to have blown his brains out— 
strictly speaking. I didn’t. How can I 
let him starve? ‘They’ve deprived him 
of his pension for ‘breach of military 
discipline’ when he broke bounds to 
fight his last duel with me. He is utterly 
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incapable of doing anything in the world 
—except to fight. Moreover, he’s doubled 
up with rheumatism. I can’t let him 
starve. And, after all, I am under infinite 
obligation to him—you know why. He put 
our married life on the only proper basis 
from the start. It’s remarkable how, 
in one way or another, this man has 
managed to fasten himself on my feelings.” 
END. 


MY GARDEN’S NEIGHBOUR. 
z wood around my garden creeps 


As near it, when my garden sleeps, 


As they may dare, whose heart is wild. 
It taps upon the arbour’s ledge, 


And even has to its arms beyuiled 


My flowering, sweet wisteria hedge. 


Its branches, green and virginal, 
Dew-laden, to my roses crawl, 
Murmuring drowsy forest songs. 

I think they make the rose regret — 
The rose that once was wild, and longs 
For some lost woodland-valley yet. 


By day as shy as hare or fawn 
The wood askance looks at my lawn, 


sut fall o’ night wakes more within 


The pagan heaven than winds and moon, 
A myriad soft, small tongues begin 
An ancient witchery to croon. 


“Deep in the shadows grow,” they sing, 


“Wild lilies round each fairy-ring ; 


Violet and wood-anemone drip 


On emerald mosses, scented dew ; 


Tall wave the trees where squirrels skip 


And ringdoves perch against the blue ; 


Here, in your rich-waxed opulence, 

Poor flower, poor fruit, girt by a fence, 
What narrow life is yours, and tame ! 
Out in the wild, none prunes if high 
‘Twines even the weed that has no name 
But has for heritage the sky.” 


So, all through night, the woodland taunts, 
And bow my flowers to its affronts 

Like children chid; but when with morn 

I come and look on them, they smile 


Like children praised, 
The world with joy a 


that do adorn 
little while. 
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The cabinet is a fine example of the early Queen 


ly sought at that time, as at the present. 


n the collection of Mr. Oswald Nettlefold. 


The china is of the style and quality great 


Anne walnut period mentioned in the last article. 


Decorative arrangement of Kang-He blue-and-white porcelain i 
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THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR. 


BY EGAN MEW. 


ADVENTURES OF A CURIO HUNTER OF MODEST MEANS. 


Some Chinese Porcelains. 


MONG all the delightful vanities 
that the world of old ceramics 
spreads before the enthusiastic 

eye of the collector, there is none to 
compare with the romance and mystery 
of the original and incomparable porce- 
lains of that land in which Kubla Khan 
decreed a stately pleasure dome. Some- 
where in the //an dynasty, B.c. 185 to 
A.D. 88, the Chinese are supposed to have 
first produced porcelains, but for the 
convenience of the 


gave us the fine colour decoration of 
the old famille verte. ‘To such a time 
may belong the fine lantern on stand 
shown in the illustration. ‘lhe decora- 
tions on these transparent pieces are 
clearly seen either with or without the 
illumination. 

The design shows a court lady and 
gentleman. playing “ Go,” seated upon a 
terrace. At the table is also seated a 
nobleman of high rank, five other female 
figures being attendants. ‘The remainder 
of the decoration is of trees with flower- 
ing branches, clouds, 





modern man_ these 
wares are usually 
divided into four 


periods: the Primi- 
tive, the Ming, the 
Kang-He, and the 
Clrien-lung. Perhaps 
one might add, the 
Present Day, for 
many delightful 
pieces are even now 
produced, although 
only the worst are 
for the markets of 
the foreign devils. 
Ming is a delight- 
fully broad term, for 
the dynasty lasted 
from about 1367 to 
1648 A.D., and many 
traffics and discover- 
ies were made in 
regard to porcelains 
during that long 
period. Among 
collectors at the pre- 
sent moment it is a 
name to conjure with, 
and many specimens 
appear upon the 
market. During that 
past period, say in 
the middle of the 
sixteenth century, 


painting with enamel 
colour over the glaze 








andtocks, Surround- 
ing the neck is a 
diaper design in 
aubergine and black 
on a bright green 
ground, this band be- 
ing intersected with 
four small reserves 
containing flowers in 
green and yellow on 
a white ground ; the 
neck has trellis de- 
sign in rouge de fer 
on a white ground, 
relieved with four 
flowers in green and 
black; the base is 
similarly treated, and 
above this is a broad 
band of brilliant 
green enamel decor- 
ated with a pencilled 
Grecian key design 
in black. 


Ming Figures. 
Although examples 
of extreme antiquity 
have proved some- 
what unpopular of 
late in the markets 
of the connoisseur, 
in two or. three 
branches of  col- 
lection there is now 








came into use, and 


Famille verte. 


An egg-shell lantern of fine quality. 
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a tendency to go 
farther into the mists 
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and mysteries of the centuries. One 
must have new old worlds to conquer, 
and now that eighteenth-century arts are 
so completely understood, the lovers of, 
say, old English furniture, are turning 
towards Stuart things with avidity, and 
at present, when the truly charming blue- 
and-white of Kang-He has been so fully 
garnered and housed, and, one might add, 
so cleverly copied, 
the coloured porce- 
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found it as 


collector 
was interesting and 


the student and 
educational as_ it 
distinguished. — From _ this 
which will be followed by others of the 
same class, I have borrowed some _ photo- 
graphs of gods, for these are a very dis- 
tinct and curious branch of A/ing work, 
although there are dozens of other pieces 
even more rare and valuable than those 
I have selected for 
this article. ‘The 


collection, 





lains of the AZing 
period are sought 
with an ever-in 
creasing purpose. 
At a general sale, 
such for example 
as that of the late 
Mr. Warre, re 
cently in Bedford 
Square, if a small 
piece of AZing is 
in a lot the “ring” 
becomes at once 
immensely  ani- 
mated, and dealer 
and amateur fall- 
to with a will and 
run up the price 
after a fashion 
which must delight 
the auctioneer. 
Sut Disraeli’s 
phrase about the 
most remarkable 
feature of English 
literature being its 
reproductiveness, 
is equally true. of 
Celestial porce 
lains. ‘The splen- 
did AZing dynasty, 
A.D, 1367 to 1648, 
produced remark- 
able things, and 








first, however, the 
God of Wisdom, 
is an extremely 
uncommon and 
beautiful example 
of its class. 

The robe is 
decorated with 
clouds in auberg- 
ine, green, and 
white, on a brilli- 
ant yellow ground; 
the cape on the 
shoulders has a 
gold tracery design 
on deep rouge de 
fer, whilst at the 
back the orna- 
mentation is 
carried out in 
formal flowers in 
green and auberg- 
ine on a_ white 
ground. The head 
is of white glazed 
porcelain, the 
crown in biscuit, 
whilst the hair, eye- 
brows, _ whiskers, 
beard, and mous- 
tache are in brilli- 
ant black enamel. 

The third 
which is seen in 


eye, 








reproduced them 
again and again, as 
have many genera- 
tions since that 
time. It thus becomes absolutely 
necessary to know your period pretty 
well if you would buy to advantage, and 
the only way to do this is to see and 
handle authenticated pieces. Generally 
this is a considerable difficulty, but 
Messrs. Gorer, of Bond Street, have re- 
cently had a large exhibition of antique 
Chinese porcelains, so conveniently ar- 
ranged and so admirably catalogued that 





Fine Jing figure of the God of Wisdom in colours and 
gold, which proves the period was justly termed ‘ Bright” 
by those who lived from 1368 to 1648, 


the centre of the 
forehead, is sup- 
posed to represent 
the faculty  pos- 
sessed by this deity of seeing more than 
any other person or god. 

The picture on the next page of the 
seated God of Mirth, Too Dee, is a beautiful 
specimen of early A/ivg. ‘The robe is of 
brilliant apple-green enamel, the yellow 
band coming under the armpits as a 
girdle, with a centre hanging which 
reaches to the ground in brilliant black 
enamel; the head ornament is brilliant 
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green and black; the face, hands, and 
sceptre are in white glazed porcelain. 
At the base is an inscription in black 
on aubergine which reads: ‘ Belonging 
to the temple of Fu-Shang on the hill 
of the Genii.” At the back of the figure 
there is another inscription, which reads : 
“Lias Chee Lee Yang Wing at Toshan, 
from the extreme love he had for Buddha, 
had this image made.” 

The opposite god, although not so cheery 
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I give a photograph, as it is still possi- 
ble that a collector might happen upon 
such a piece where it would not be 
highly valued, and thus add a treasure 
to his cabinet. The flowing robes here 
are decorated with the hundred cheous 
in black, and panels of flowers in rouge 
de fer, yellow, and bright green. The 
whole of the background is of brilliant 
green enamel, the reserves having a 
pencilled design in black on a pale blue 
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(1) Seated figure of Too-Dee, the God of Mirth, in many-coloured porcelain, (2) The fabulous being, Si Wang Mu, 
who dwelt and perhaps still dwells at the head of the tribes of the Genii, (3) Figure of Piu Hwo, the god who revived 


the dead with his fly-whisk, 


as Too Dee, is kindly towards mortals. 
For Piu Hwo is said to revive the dead 
under certain conditions—a somewhat 
ironic amiability, He is represented in 
a flowing robe of a brilliant brownish- 
black enamel ; the head, fly-whisk, hand, 
feet, and base in unglazed biscuit ; the 
features and expression remarkably well 
portrayed. 

The fabulous being Si Wang Mu, «in 
the centre, was extremely popular in 
the old days. ‘Thus she is often found 
among the examples of fine porcelain. 


glaze. 





ground. The vest has white hawthorn 
blossoms on black and green. ‘The 
under-garment, which reaches to the feet, 
has a formal floral design in green and 
rouge de fer on a brilliant yellow ground. 
The lining of the sleeves is also in 
brilliant yellow. Around the shoulders, 
and reaching to the ground on either 
side, are lotus stems in rich aubergine. 
The hair is enamelled black, with 
yellow and aubergine ornaments. The 
face, hands, and feet are in a rich white 
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Remarkable Condition. 


Such A/ing pieces as these I have 
mentioned, although rare, are still to be 
found in the less shot-over coverts. 
Such collections as may be seen from time 
to time at Messrs. Gorer’s will enable the 
amateur of porcelain to bag his game to 
advantage, for he wili have learnt its 
exact qualities and be able to recognise 
the characteristics which so generally 
evade the partially informed. One re- 
markable fact about the examples in 
this exhibition was their wonderful con- 
dition. Among the hundreds of fine 
pieces there is hardly one of which it 
might not be said : 


Unchipped all the centuries through 

It has passed, since the chime of it rang, 
And they fashioned it, figure and hue, 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 
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The larger photograph (p. 622) shows 
specimens of the same period, set with a fine 
old walnut china-cupboard, such as were 
made in the time of William and Mary 
for the great houses in which old Chinese 
porcelains were conserved. ‘The warm 
brown of the wood, the bold, simple lines 
of the framework, the pleasing spacing of 
the glass doors, and the broad, firm base 
of the cupboards, all help to make up 
a most suitable casket for a collection of 
Kang-He. Thus the pieces, while well 
protected, still form an important place 
in the decoration of the room, 


Blanc de Chine. 


In Mr. Hobson’s agreeable and inform- 
ing work on “ Porcelain,” he says that 
practically the only kind of china-ware 
made outside Ching-té-cheu with which 
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Some examples of other people's gods in the ddanc de chine porcelain of the eighteenth century. 


Decorative Qualities. 


From the point of view of the European 
collector, the greatest charms of Chinese 
porcelain are to be found in its decorative 
character, its distinction, and the agree- 
able way in which it adjusts itself to our 
system of furniture and somewhat sun- 
less surroundings. In the two _ photo- 
graphs taken at Mr. Oswald Nettlefold’s 
house this point is fully demonstrated. 

In one picture a pair of very beauti- 
ful Kang-He jars, with blue-and-white 
decoration and ebony stands and covers, 
form a delightful note of colour against 
the low-toned wall-paper and the Whistler 


etchings hanging in the background. 
The curious Elizabethan cabinet — re- 


mounted—-is in perfect keeping with the 
porcelain; nor do the various modern 
pieces near by in any way clash with the 
charms of the old Nankin, 





the western collector is concerned comes 
from the province of Fuchien. ‘This is 
the pai ¢z’u, the white porcelain par 
excellence—the famous d/anc de chine of 
Europe. ‘The paste is of smooth texture, 
of a creamy-white tint that is not quite like 
any other substance. ‘The rich, thick 
glaze has the appearance of satin, such as 
one notes on the surface of soft-paste 
porcelains. As Mr. Hobson points out, 
these wares are almost entirely ornamental, 
such as figures and groups of religious or 
legendary characters, Buddhist deities, 
heroes, sacred animals, and the like. 

The small illustrations of this class of 
figure are from a collection now at Messrs. 
Thornton-Smith’s in Soho Square, and 
represent gods that are familiar to both 
the Chinese and Japanese peoples. 

In the centre group will be noted 
the figure of Confucius, the Chinese philo- 
sopher of 551-479 B.c., modelled several 
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Some old Chinese porcelain jars in Mr. Oswald Nettlefold’s collection on a cabinet of Elizabethan inlay, which has been 
fitted with later handles and slightly altered to suit a more recent taste. 


hundred years ago, with an electrical 
apparatus in his hand which no doubt 
foreshadowed the telephone of our day. 
So ancient is the wisdom of the East. 


Malacca as a hunting ground. 

While on the subject of Oriental porce- 
lain it may interest some stay-at-home 
collectors to know that even at the ulti- 
mate edge of the Empire hobby-hunting 
is pursued with no small pleasure and 
suc A reader sends me from the 
Straits Settlements some particulars of 
a collection he has made there in a 


few years which inclines the European 


lover of Oriental porcelains towards 
envy. The native houses still appear to 
contain many examples of eighteenth- 
century china. Almost all the examples 
given in these two photographs are such 
as may be obtained here in the dealers’ 
shops or in the rooms of the auctioneers, 
but Iam unable to say how the prices would 
compare. The plate to the left is Chinese, 
probably early in the eighteenth century. 
It is painted in many colours—pink, 
blue, green, yellow, red, mauve, brown ; 
and the porcelain is rather thick, of bluish- 
white transparent character. ‘There are 
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many such in good collections here ; but 
one must bear in mind that the Chinese 
are copyists of the most determined type, 
and that each generation reproduces the 
porcelains that have gone before. Perhaps, 
fortunately, they have hitherto made their 
goods for export in worse style each time 
they have copied, and therefore the 
collector can generally feel pretty certain 
that a good piece—a piece he admires 
and likes to have in his cabinet—is an 
old example. ‘There are exceptions to 
this general rule—especially in connection 
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reddish brown, and dull green. The 
back has a double rim, and a red pattern 
round the rim; it is an interesting utili- 
tarian piece. All these plates are about 
fourteen inches in diameter. 

The large jar has also the advantage 
of- having been made for use, and not 
originally for ornament. Such pieces, 
with brass catch and ring for padlock, 
have been made from time immemorial 
by the Chinese potters. The pattern 
below the rim of the neck appears to 
belong to the embroidery, or eighteenth- 

















Some examples of Chinese porcelain collected in Malacca, some pieces of which, such as the middle plate 
and the coloured jars, used to be called here “‘ Indian China.” 


with Chinese figures. ‘The earliest of 
these are often in biscuit and rough 
porcelain, the later of more finished 
make. ‘The middle plate is a specimen 
of the Indian famille rose, such as we 
know pretty well west of Suez. It is 
no doubt an original piece of some 
hundred years ago. In Europe at the 
present day these are largely made to 
meet the demand of the connoisseurs whose 
heads are yet within the shell. The 


third plate is said to be rare in Malacca ; 
the glaze in red, 


it is decorated over 


century period. It is blue-and-white, 
rather roughly and strongly made. ‘The 
dark jar next is of a type greatly 
sought in England. It is a genuine 
“nowder blue,” no doubt, with a more or 
less elaborate design running over it in 
gold. Such pieces have been made in 
various periods, but where the porcelain 
and workmanship are fine one may be 
sure that the examples go back some two 
hundred years. ‘They are found in both 
the Ming and Kang-He periods. The 
next jar is also well known and widely 
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appreciated here ; painted in red, green, 
blue, and yellow, with designsof well-known 
symbols and decorative objects. The 
broad leaf at the sides is the famous 
sweet-flag which appears so often on 
porcelain of all periods. It was supposed 
to keep away wicked spirits—always a 
desideratum to the cultivated Celestial. 
The other pieces in this photograph are 
characteristic of a deal of eighteentb- 
century work, which is as highly appre- 
ciated here as in far Cathay. 
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unlikely to be part of that enormous 
quantity of modern, European-made ar- 
morial hard porcelain which so long and 
unblushingly went by the name of J .owes- 
toft here. The next is a large dish of 
about the same period decorated with 
coloured representations of pea-fowl. It 
is supposed that this ware was made in 
China for the Siamese market. and that 
it has gradually drifted into other parts 
of the world. 

The vase in the middle of this picture 

















Further pieces brought together in the Straits Settlements, ‘There is a Staffordshire dish which must have been 
shipped from England long ago, and some examples—in the lower row—of that “ late blue-and-white,” so general 


here for table use a hundred years ago. 


Western rarities out East. 


The collector in the Straits Settlements 
and in the native parts of the country 
may also find examples of the armorial 
china once so widely shipped through 
India to Europe, and from Europe to 
every part of the world. The middle 
plate in the last illustration is richly 
painted in gold, blue, red, yellow, and so 
on. The arms are thought to be those of 
an Indian prince and the inscription is 
in Hindostani. It probably belongs to 
the mid-eighteenth century, as it is very 


is a good example of Kang-He work, 
perfect in colour, material, and condi- 
tion. Such pieces are always valuable 
whether in Malacca or Mayfair. 

A Staffordshire dish with the popular 
pseudo - willow pattern has somehow 
found its way into this aristocratic com- 
pany, possibly carried out from England 
a century ago. Such earthenware does 
not, of course, show well among the 
porcelains, but it is a class of production 
now coming into fashion with those who 
love the old for being old and nothing 
else—a taste one would not wish to share. 












A HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN-HILL. 


DEEP sigh at my sitting-room 
door made me look up quickly, 
and wonder what was the matter 

with Gwendolen Lily. ‘There had been 
a pensive expression in her blue eyes for 
days, and I thought it was quite time I 
showed a friendly interest in her troubles. 

“Ts anything wrong?” I asked. 

“Not wrong. Only missing.” 

** Missing ?” I stared. 

“What I want most now,” said Gwen- 
dolen Lily, stopping to rest on her broom, 
“is a gentleman friend. But it’s only 
lately that I’ve felt the need of that. 
What I’ve always wanted all my life is a 
diamond tarara.” 

“A what ?” I asked in amazement. 

‘*A diamond tarara, to wear in my 
hair when I go to dances. I’ve wanted 
that from a child.” 

I studied her fresh face and glossy 
brown hair reflectively. She is quite a 
nice-looking girl, and although I know 
perfectly well that her childhood was spent 
in some squalid suburb, she somehow 
manages to bring an 
country gardens, of sweet williams and 


mignonette, into my little flat. And yet 
I don’t seem to see that brown head 


crowned with a diamond tiara. But one 
never knows. 

Gwendolen Lily calls herself a lady- 
help, and cheerfully undertakes my 
this dignified under- 


housework on 


GWENDOLEN LILY : 


atmosphere of 








standing. There is nothing ladylike 
about her in any sense of the horrid 


word, but she certainly is a great help, and 
never for one moment considers herself 
above her work, possessing thereby one of 
the most important attributes of true gen- 
tility. She likes to be addressed by her 
full name, but allows me to call her Lily 
when I am tired. Iam very often tired, 
and Gwendolen Lily insists upon ‘spoiling 
me, so you will understand that I am not 
in the least anxious for her to meet that 
gentleman friend. esides, she’s only 
twenty-two. There’s plenty of time yet. 
“There’s plenty of time yet,” I said 
soothingly. “The Prince will come 
along presently. Don’t think about him, 
and he'll turn up. Don’t you be in such 
a tremendous hurry, Gwendolen Lily.” 
‘Where am J likely to meet him,” she 
asked sadly, ‘in my position? If I was 
an ordinary servant there’d be the post- 
man and the milkman and the policeman 
and the gas. As it is, there’s only the 
piano-tuner, and I don’t like his profes- 
sion. ‘The rates is married—he told me 
a0.” 
“Are you longing to 
Gwendolen Lily ?” 
She dropped her broom, came into the 
room and seated herself on a comfortable 
chair, at the other side of my table. 


zet away from me, 


¢ 
e 


“Tt’s not that,” said she. ‘ But it’s 
time I was looking about me. You find 


Copyright 1903 by Dorothea Deakin 
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yourself on the shelf before you know 
where you are if you're not careful. I’m 
not handsome, you see, and it takes more 
time, if you’ve only got solid worth and a 
sweet nature to be appreciated for.” 

“Nonsense !” I laughed as I looked at 
her round fresh face and clear eyes. 
“Vou're a little goose, Lily. And now 
go and finish sweeping that passage. I’ve 
dozens of letters to write. You'll find a 
sweetheart soon enough. It isn’t likely 
that you'Z/ be left on the shelf.” 

“'Those things which are least likely 
are often much likelier than those which 
seem most likeliest,” said she obscurely, 
as she disappeared. 

You see, in Gwendolen Lily’s circles it 
is not the custom to allow a gentleman to 
speak to you unless he is introduced, 
and she naturally found this a severe 
handicap. 

When she left me that morning to go 
singing about her work, I found to my 
dismay that I could not settle down at 
all—that her confidence had left a 
poisonous thorn to rankle. I couldn't 
think of any man who was good enough 
for Gwendolen Lily, and I didn’t want 
her to leave me. I liked her bright face 
and cheery voice very much indeed. She 
was singing now. I listened, but it wasn’t 
a cheerful song : 


** Earth’s fairest flowers will droop and die, 
Dark clouds o’erspread yon azure sky, 
Life’s dearest joys flit fleetest by ——” 


“Gwendolen Lily,” I interrupted un- 
easily, “when you've 
finished that little dirge, 
wouldn't you like to pop 
on your hat and take 
the dog for a run?” 

Of course she would. 
She always did, and awe! 
for a moment her gloom AN 
was dispelled, but all 
the same I knew that it 
would return in full 
force; and after this 
conversation you will 
understand that it 
wasn’t much of a sur- 
prise to me, a few days 
later, to hear the words 
of a new and original 
song, evidently coming 
straight from Gwendolen 
Lily’s heart ; 





GWENDOLEN LILY 


“* What I've always wanted all my life is a diamond tarara.’" 
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‘* Oh, the prince he has come, 
And he asked to bring me home, 
And I’ve found a young gentleman friend, 
friend, friend. 
{ve found a young gentleman friend.” 

“Lily!” I cried, in shocked tones, 
“come in at once and tell me what you 
mean by that shocking song.” 

“It’s true!” cried Gwendolen Lily, 
waving her duster round her head and 
dancing round the room. “It’s true, 
true, true—I’ve got one at last.” 

My heart sank. ‘‘ Where did you meet 
him ?” 

“On the steamer going to Fleetwood 
yesterday.” 

“Who introduced him to you?” I 
asked severely. 

She sat down suddenly and leaned her 
elbows on my table. 
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“It was this way,” she said hurriedly. 


“ He came up when | was leaning over 
the side, looking at the water all frothing 
up so creamy and nice, just like soapsuds, 
and he said, wasn’t it a nice day? and 
I told him to clear off because I didn’t 
speak to strangers.” 

I studied her in some admiration, J 
should never have dared to do anything 
but politely agree with such a remark from 
a fellow-passenger, but Gwendolen Lily 
has been very well brought up. 

“What did he do then ?” I asked. 

‘“* He went away,” said she thoughtfully, 
“crushed like. And then I felt sorry, 
and wished I hadn’t been quite so harsh. 
Then it began to rain. Lord, how it did 
come down!—and I had my navy blue 
costume on, and my new hat with the 
cerise chiffon on it, and 1 could have cried. 
Then he came up again with a_ big 
umbrella open, and asked me if I wouldn’t 
consider that as a sufficient introduction.” 

“The umbrella ?” 

“Ves, And I said, ‘ Please leave me,’ 
but he guessed by my voice that I was 
undecided, and said that as it had turned 
out so wet, which was a thing no one 
could foresee, hadn’t we perhaps better 
dispense with an introduction ? and I said, 
as he put it that way, perhaps we better 
had.” ; 

“* What was he like ?” I asked. 

** Ordinary-looking,” she replied after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘ Not handsome, but 
quite a gentleman. He had on a lovely 
fawn tweed suit and a fancy vest, pinkish 
with green spots, straw hat, brown boots 
too, and everything proper. Of a sandy 
complexion I should say if you were to 
ask me.” 

“ What did you talk about?” I asked. 

Gwendolen Lily wrinkled her brows, 

**T can’t remember a// that passed,” she 
remarked at last. ‘‘ He said, wasn’t it a 
pity the weather had broke so suddenly ? 
And I said ‘ Yes,’ and that I wished I’d 
worn my second best. I would if I’d 
known. And he said navy blue was his 
favourite colour, and was I engaged ? ” 

“ He didn’t lose any time,” I remarked 
disapprovingly. 

‘*Not much,” said she. “I said, ‘ Ah, 
that’s telling,’ and he apologised at once, 
and said, ‘No harm meant,’ and I said, 
‘Granted,’ and to tell the truth just at 
present I didn’t happen to be’ seriously 
engaged to any one, and was he staying in 
Blackpool long ?” 
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“Ts he?” I asked anxiously. 
Gwendolen Lily, is he ?” 

“Only another fortnight,” 
sadly, “and then he goes 
Barmouth, where his home is. 
teacher in the Sunday-school.” 

“What does he do for his living ?” 

‘‘He didn’t mention, but he said he 
wasn’t engaged, and couldn’t I fancy him 
at all?” 

**Gwendolen Lily!” 

““Well, there’s not much time,” she 
explained apologetically, ‘‘as he pointed 
out. I said I was very difficult to please, 
and I didn’t know thatI could. But he 
said he’d never met any one like me before, 
and begged me to treat him kindly, and 
would I meet him on Sunday as a friend 
and go fora walk ? ” 

“’To-morrow’s Sunday,” said I ruefully. 
“ Are you going ?” 

‘1 said no,” she answered, with a laugh ; 
“but I shall just slip round to see if he’s 
there, and if he skou/d be waiting, I shall 
tell him I'd come out with a lady friend, 
and she’d suddenly been sent for home 
by her little brother, on account of her 
father’s leg.” 

I laughed in spite of myself, and sent 
her away to get on with her work. I felt 
a little uneasy, it’s true ; but still she zas 
quite old enough to have a young man of 
her own, If she’d called herself a servant 
I should have expected it from the first. 
And I ought certainly to have been 
pleased to see her so happy again; to 
hear her singing her own peculiar songs 
about the rooms, especially as her happi- 
ness did not prevent her from cooking my 
meals as delightfully as ever, from keep- 
ing a beautiful fire in my bedroom (a 
luxury she insists upon, however much I 
disapprove), and from spoiling me deplor- 
ably, as she has done from the moment 
she first took me and my flat by storm, 
and settled down to be a blessing to me. 
She came home from that Sunday inter- 
view looking a little thoughtful. 

“ He’s been asking questions about my 
past life,” she informed me directly she 
came in. 

“But you haven’t any past life, Gwen- 
dolen Lily.” 

“She sighed. That’s what I said. I 
thought I’d better begin by being as open 
as the day. ‘ There’s nothing interesting 
to tell,’ I said. He asked me what I did.” 
“Well?” 

“T said I was staying with you.” 


“Oh, 


said she 
back to 
He’s a 
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I laughed, but made no comment. asked me _ how managed to while 
“What does he do for Azs living, away my time here, and I said, I helped 
Gwendolen Lily ?” you. ‘In what way?’ he asked. 
‘* He’s an official,” said she simply. Nothing menial, he was sure. 1 said, 
* An official? What kind ?” of course not, and that I was your 


“ He didn’t mention what kind, and I 
rather fancy he’s something to do with 
books, because I told him what a longing 


I’d always had for a 
diamond tarara, and 
he said he couldn't 
quite manage that, 
but that he’d like to 
make me a present 
of two of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s books bound 
in soft morocco, gilt 
edges. Would ] 
accept them? he said, 
and I said I didn’t 
mind if I did. Per- 
haps he’s found a 
shop selling off at 
the end of the 
season. I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised.” 

“When are you 
to see him again ?” 

“He wants me 
to go and see the 
‘Lady Dandies’ with 
him on Wednesday. 
I said I couldn’t 
think of going to 
the theatre without 
a chaperon, and he 
said he liked me 
all the better for it, 
and if I’d bring a 
lady friend, he’d get 
a gentleman he 
knew to join the 
party. I said I had 
no friends in. Black- 
pool, and he said 
perhaps you would 
like to make a 
fourth. I told him 
you went very little 
into Society, but he 


said his gentleman friend was very easy 
to get on with, and not at all stiff with 
strangers. I suppose you wouldn’t ?” 
She glanced at me inquiringly. 
“Thank you very much, Gwendolen 
Lily,” I replied hastily ; “ but the theatre 


Is too exciting for me. 


“ache,” 


“ Oh, well,” she sighed regretfully, ‘he 


“She strolled round by the doors at nine 
to see if he was waiting.” 


It makes my head _ better part 





private secretary.” 
“Oh, Lily!” 
“Well, I do write 


o'clock 


of 


do 


the orders out for 
the butcher and the 
grocer, and make 
out the washing list, 
don't I?” 

“Oh, you do.” I 
admitted these 
truths. “Was he 
much impressed ? 
Did he ask you to 
marry him?” 

“Not since we 
were on the boat.” 

I sighed’ with 
relief. It would 
come, of course, but 
so far I was safe 
in the possession of 
my private secretary, 
and that was all 1 
cared about. 

I couldn’t quite 
make her out. She 
seemed certainly 
happier, but it was 
more, as far as I 
could gather, be- 
cause she had an 
admirer, of her very 
own, than because 
she was in love with 
him. She didn’t go 
to the theatre, I 
discovered, but in- 
stead, strolled round 
by the doors at 
nine o’clock to see 
if he was still wait 
ing, and she came 
home to tell me 
with much joy that 
he wes, and that 
he locked = quite 


pale and disappointed. 
“It doesn’t to let ’em make too 
sure of you,” said Gwendolen Lily. She 
seemed indeed to be managing this affair 
with admirable discretion. 
And this kind of thing went on for the 


a fortnight; then, one 


afternoon, I came in cold and wet and 





tired, and Gwendolen Lily, having placed 
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me firmly in an armchair and taken off 
my damp shoes, broke the news to me. 

“ He’s going away the day after to- 
morrow. A cup of hot tea’s what you 
want, and you shall have it too, in two jiffs. 
Just wait while I put that kettle on. He 
says he got something important to say 
to me to-morrow evening at eight-thirty. 
And I am going to have an offer of 
marriage at last,” cried she, flinging my 
shoe to the ceiling and catching it again. 
“ Hooray !” 

I looked surprised. 

‘**T thought he proposed before, on the 
boat,” I murmured. 

Gwendolen Lily looked reproachful. 


“Well, only vaguely,” she explained 
hastily. “In veiled language. I told 


you what he said—you know | did.” 

“T had forgotten,” I said apologetically, 
and my spirits sank deeply. I foresaw at 
once, you see, a formal engagement, 
cemented by a ring with three small 
diamonds in a gipsy setting, to be followed 
by a wedding. It was not a pleasing 
idea to me, and I was so disquieted that 
I found it difficult to settle down at all the 
next day, and I awaited her return from 
the important interview with much 
anxiety. I made up the kitchen fire, 
so that she should see that the comforts 
of home could be had here as well as in 
the far distance of Barmouth, and I 
boiled some chocolate and kept it hot for 
her on the stove. All the little things 
she does for me I did for her. I put her 


slippers—they’re rather a_ small size, 
though worn down on one side, but 
I put them on the fender to warm, And 


when Gwendolen Lily appeared at ten 
o’clock, and flung her cerise hat into the 
farthest corner, where the brooms and 
dust-pans are kept, I knew at once that 
something important had happened. 

“Don’t talk to me of men,” she cried: 
‘“‘[’ve done with them for ever !” 

“Oh, Gwendolen Lily, what is it ?” 

She drew her chair to the table with a 
scrape and planted her elbows there, her 
chin on her hands. Her face was pale, 
but there were no tears. I was glad there 
were no tears, 

“TI went there to meet him,” she began, 
‘‘and there he was, sitting on the seat, 
and we shook hands, and he said he’d 
come to tell me something, I said, had 
he, and what was it? ‘ It’s coming at last,’ 
says I to myself. ‘I’m going away 
to morrow,’ said he, ‘and it’s only fair to 
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tell you the truth. I can’t sleep at night 
for thinking of how I’ve been deceiving 
you.’” 

“ Deceiving you ?” 

““*'There’s an obstacle,’ said he to me, 
‘against our marriage. I love you just 
the same, but it’s only fair to tell you 
that there’s an insuperable obstacle.’ I 
thought he meant that he was too poor 
to marry, perhaps, and my spirits fell. 
‘No love in a cottage for me,’ says I to 
myself. ‘ Who said I was going to marry 
you?’ I asked him coldly. ‘The fact 
is, said he, shambling his feet about 
while he spoke, like one of those 
elephants at Belle Vue, ‘the fact is, I 
am more or less engaged.’ 


“You could have knocked me down 
with a feather,” said Gwendolen Lily 
earnestly. 


“ T should think so,” cried I, with much 


sympathy. ‘* Abominable !” 

She went on with the harrowing § tale. 
***T congratulate you,’ says I distantly. 
‘I am delighted to hear it. I hope 


she’s as nice as you,’ 

“And then he draws a deep breath 
and says, ‘ The fact is, I’m a married man,’ 
Lord! I could have dropped.” 

“aly,” 

“But I didn’t lose my presence of 
mind, and I drew myself up, and said 
I'd guessed ¢hat from his looks at the 
very beginning of our acquaintance. 
And the tears came into his eyes, and 
he said he loved me faithfully, and he’d 
first taken to me because I reminded him 
of his dear wife. He’s very fond of his 
wife, he says, and they’ve been married 
fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years? 
young man,” 

“ Looks are deceptive,” said she grimly. 
“One child they have, a boy of twelve, 
who takes after his father. I said he 
must be a nice promising boy, then, and 
how did he manage to keep out of jail ?” 

I rose and put my hand on_ her 
shoulder. “I hope you didn’t care for 
him much, my dear,” I said gently. 

Gwendolen Lily’s blue eyes blazed. 
“Care for him!” she cried. “I regard 
him as the dust beneath my feet, and I 
told him so. Thei he asked me to tell 
him my full name, that he might re- 
member it in his prayers, and I said it 
was Gwendolen Lily ; and he said, ‘A lily 
indeed,’ and did I mind kissing him as 
a friend?” 


You said he was a 
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“Lily!” I cried indignantly. Gwendolen Lily sighed. “It’s not 
“Tt’s all right,” said she coolly; “I that,” she said gloomily ; “it’s the thought 
didn’t. 1 said I wasn’t in the habit of that my only chance has turned out such 
kissing my gentleman acquaintances, and a failure. I’ve a sort of feeling that no 
a friend he could never be. ‘Then he _ one else will ever want me.” 

told me that if I ever wanted help or “You'll have a hundred chances,” 





‘I've a sort of feeling that no one else will ever want me.’” 


advice, I was to send for him, and would said I, turning her pink face up to 
I write? and I said on no account, and me and kissing it. “There isn’t a 
he said why not part friends? and I said girl in the town that can hold a candle 
I preferred to choose my own friends; to you. And JZ want you, Gwendolen 


and with that he went away.” Lily.” 
“ ? . i - . ” y . . 
I’m so glad you didn’t care for him,” I And so I did, and she knew it; yet 
repeated earnestly. “ For if you Aad ” what was the good of that to er? 
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AN ESSAIE IN PRAYSE OF BEER. 


BY CHARLES HUGH DAVIES. 


( * REAT men have loved their beer ; 
2 some of them have hymned it in 

verse, others have acknowledged 
its transcendent qualities in prose. The 
Of Old present writer will not make 
Gchiien. the ordinary _ pusillanimous 
apology for entering — their 
company. ‘They may be famous, he 
undeservedly undistinguished: in the 
light of this glorious theme he feels 
himself their peer ; he, as well as they, is 
Initiate, and what more needs he but pen 
and ink and paper ? 

Our people no longer takes its beer as 
it used. Certain of the lost have pro- 
claimed it to be the root of all evil; 
medical men assail it with a physiological 
commination; and the ordinary man 
shrinks from the pewter, cringing beneath 
a hail of mispronounced | sesguipedalia 
verba. Beer, the glory of the North, the 
divine thing, is threatened! — Still, this 
theme kindles the ethereal spark in many 
a wayside tavern, and many are left who 
heed not these abominable praters. Who 
shall say that they have not their deserts ? 
No part have they in foaming pewter or 
mug of mazy willow-pattern. Not for 


them the tapering glass, slender and 
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barley-wreathed, that enshrines the Audit 
or the Old October. Beyond their know- 
ledge is that poor creature, Small Beer, 
pleasant to haymaking men, swift to 
quench that consuming thirst of the éw(Bda. 
For us, the gifts of Lady Ceres of the 
Barley Field ; for them, hop bitters and 
wry faces. So we leave these wretched 
men, and address us to more congenial 
folk. 

Beer-drinkers are of many kinds, of 
which the Beer-Lovers are one. All are 
somewhat to be commended, in that they 
know the Glorious Fount; yet is the 
Beer-Lover greater than the rest. Some 
there be that drink beer for the stomach’s 
sake, taking it as a physic, liking it not, 
abolishing the taste thereof with some 
considerable morsel of bread. ‘These be 
miserable men, unworthy to be = con 
templated. Little better are they who 
from habit, because they have done so 
all their lives, will drink twice a day a 
half-pint glass of Light Dinner Ale. 
Such men, when not thirsty, will leave in 
their glass some three fingers of this 
abominable Swipes, which yet being Beer 
should not be thus affronted. Nay, they 
affront it not because it is Swipes; were 
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it Old Ale or Brown Beer, yet would such 
persons leave undrunk some considerable 
heel-tap. In truth, they regard their ale 
no more than water; to them it is but 
a device to expel the inconvenience of 
Thirst, whereon they look not as a friend, 
but as a foe. Away with such triflers ; 
come we straight to the Beer-Lover 
himself. 

By the Beer-Lover we mean not that 
sodden lout, who by abuse of the divine 
gift hath destroyed his soul and body. 
Such an one is beyond the 
scope of the present essay— 
an outlaw, a_ blasphemer, 
bringing things sublime into contempt. 
The first thing that appears in men wholove 
their beer is their likeness one to another. 
Many love Sherry Wine, many stand by 
Port or Burgundy ; yet is the man of Port 
no liker to his fellow than to the man of 
Sherry. Not so with Beer. Beer can be 
loved only by such as are of a certain 
temper of mind. Such be those who 
have in their souls something of con- 
templation, philosophy, content; they 
fall not easily into ennui, but find in all 
things matter of interest; for comfort 
they care not overmuch, and can endure 
hardship with an even mind, so their 
tobacco be not reft from them. Boring 
others, it may be, themselves are never 
bored. And how much nobler to bore 
than to be bored! Some germ of these 
qualities must lie in him that is to love 
his beer, and Beer will foster their growth 
in him till they colour his whole life and 
nature, 

Such is the true Votary. Now turn 
we to the divine thing itself. Beer 
differeth: from beer almost as much as 
they that drink it from each other. The 
gulf between small, watered ale and Old 
is well-nigh as wide as that between the 
Initiate and him that drinketh for the 
stomach’s sake. Yet not altogether, for 
both have in them something of the 
essence. Nay, Small Beer is not at all 
times to be despised. A right pleasant 
thing to one that toileth at midsummer 
is a gallon jar of wickered earthenware, 
lurking beneath some shady hedgerow. 
Oft will he betake him to the thin amber 
creature, leaving his swathe and quaffing 
great rivers of refreshing Swipes. Some 
there be who tell of two, nav, of three, 
gallons that so have followed one another 
on a July day; but such, methinks, be 
mendacious persons, men of false pride ; 


Ye True 
Votary. 
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for what glory lieth in making of one’s 
own self a cask for Swipes? Nay, hardly 
should this service of small ale be counted 
with the noble purposes of good Beer. 

And what beer is like Old Ale—which 
in some places is known as Old Beer ? 
For, in truth, Ale and Beer be words of 
confusion to the unwary. Here, it may 
be, Beer is the strong and Ale the small ; 
but anon, as the traveller fareth onward, 
he entereth and calleth for Beer, suppos- 
ing that they will bring him liquor meet 
for afrosty day. Then will they draw and 
set before him some small, watered stuff, 
Her Maies- fit for reapers in the heat. 
tie Queen Yet will one not affirm as to 

this Old Ale or Beer, however 
Bess. : ae: 

it be called, that it is a good 
thing at all seasons. Drink it not in the 
heat of summer, for then is it most 
potent to drowsiness, nor ever as a 
morning draught. "Tis said, indeed, that 
Queen Bess ever broke her fast with 
strong ale, a 1oyal ensample which the 
prudent Beer-Lover will humbly set 
aside. ‘True, there be many Old Ales 
(so-called) that be but of this year’s 
brewing, and deserve but the name of 
Mild. Yet that Ale which is Old indeed 
demandeth one hour for the enjoyment 
of a,pint, and even soa pleasant indolence 
lingereth, deterrent from bodily and 
spiritual exercise alike. Rather, then, 
drink Bitter for the morning draught, 
a pleasant liquor that doth titillate the 
digestion and impart freshness to the 
palate. At midday a pint pot of Mild 
Beer flanketh well a piece of cheese with 
bread and pickling cabbage, nor will it 
shame a more Sicilian meal. Yet let it 
not be thought that a certain measure of 
beer should be drunk each day at a 
certain time. The Votary will rather 
drink his pint at midday, his pint at 
night, and no more, except he be much 
at large. 

Yet, to my mind, pleasantest of all is 
that great draught of Old Ale which 
may be drunk ’twixt half after three 
and five of a winter’s afternoon. Let a 
man go forth on foot with his dog and 
a stout stick, and let him walk some five 
brisk miles along a frosty road. Up hill 
and down he goes, ’twixt leafless hedge- 
rows ; his stick rings on the hard ground, 
his dog runs busily before. Now, it may 
be, he follows a lonely field path, and 
now tramps gaily down a village street. 
At last, as dusk falls, he sees a pleasant 
4! 
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inn before him, back from the road a 
little way, with a great pole and sign- 
board before—the Checquers, or the 
Three Gold Cups.  Firelight shines warm 
from the windows, and in he goes to 
a fair kitchen, where a leaping log-fire 
dances up the great chimney. Round 
the walls run benches, and at the fireside 
is a high-backed settle. Before the blaze 
hang spit and jack, and on the mantel 
stand brass candlesticks in a_ winking 
row. ‘The rafters are black with smoke, 
and on the wall hangs a copper warming- 
pan. Down he sits in the settle, and his 
dog comes,to him and lays his muzzle on 
his knee. ‘Then, ‘‘ A pint of Old, please, 
and a penn’orth of biscuits for the dog.” 
The dog knows what is coming, and 
stands in the firelight watching the stout 
dame as she goes to draw the ale. His 
master draws from his pocket a blackened 
briar, with a well-knawed mouthpiece, 
and a black pouch. Slowly he fills his 
pipe and waits till the dame comes back 
with beer and biscuits. He lifts the 
willow-pattern mug—the best for warm 
and genial Old—and takes a draught, 
raising the pot, it may be, for a silent 
toast. Then he puts down his ale on 
the deal table at his elbow, breaks a 
biscuit, and throws a piece to the dog, 
who catches it before it touches the floor. 
Then, and then only, he lights his pipe, 
and so sits smoking, throwing biscuit to 
the dog and taking slow draughts of the 
divine thing. 

Perhaps the dame comes and sits at the 
other side of the chimney, or a labourer 
Of the Good a in from the fields. 

3 ven there is beer for the 
meee Caen labourer, half of Old and half 
in-aeene p ‘_ 
tien, of Bitter, and talk of ratting 

and high politics. ‘Then the 
biscuits are done, and the dog lies down 
before the blaze on the sanded floor. 
Half the ale is drunk, and the pipe is at 
its best. ‘he Votary no longer wishes to 
talk, and answers the farming man in 
single words. He looks into his mug 
before he drinks, and admires the deep, 
rich hue, garnets and ebony in a crucible. 
He falls under the spell, he is a philo- 
sopher at the centre of ideas, the Idea of 
the Good. His thoughts glide down the 
emanating rays, and he sees clearly how 
good things are tobacco and fire and 
life. His pipe is finished, but 
there’s more beer in the pot, and he 
lights up again. ‘The dog is growling in 
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his sleep, and the old labourer is looking 
into the fire with a wise air, though he is 
really thinking about turnips. ‘Three- 
quarters of an hour are gone, and it is 
quite dark outside. ‘The dame lights 
the lamp, and the man rouses hiniself 
with a jerk, drinks off his ale, looks into 
the fire, then up and out he goes into 
the frosty evening. If be were a fool he 
would stay and try to prolong the pleasure 
with another pint. But he is not a fool— 
no Beer-Lover is—and he knows—is it 
by experience ?—that the best is done. 
So he whistles to his dog, and out they 
go into the starlight with a “ good-night ” 
from the man and a volley of barks from 
the dog. Old Ale, Old Ale, thou art a 
great and generous creature ! 

Then the evening—not this day, but 
some other, for the Beer-Lover useth 
ever an esthetical temperance, and the 
divine thing giveth not its best twice of 
a day. ‘The Votary has dined well—a 
royal banquet of Welsh mutton and bread- 
and-butter pudding. (You shudder, 
but then yow have never stayed alone 
in winter at an old Welsh farmhouse 
where the bread-and-butter pudding is a 
better thing than déombe surprise at 
Prince’s.) He has been reading at his 
dinner, ‘‘'Tom Jones” perhaps, or “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” or “ Gil Blas.” Then he has 
laid down his book and finished his pint 
of mild with a pipe before the fire. But 
now he has had enough of solitude, so by 
eight he and his dog are tramping down 
the road to the village, moon overhead 
and snow under foot. Half a mile in ten 
minutes and they come to the Running 
Horses. A cheery hum streams out 
with the light from the uncurtained 
window, and grows suddenly louder as 
he pushes open the door, ‘Then to the 
right, and he is standing in a haze of blue 
smoke before a glorious fire of peat and 
logs. All the places near the blaze are 
taken, but a young labourer gets up to 
make room for the gentleman. A fool 
would decline the offer ; the Beer-Lover is 
not a fool, and he sits down in the empty 
place. They would none of them think 
the better of him if he did not, and half 
a pint will more than repay 


aa young Thomas. Conversation 
densoetin drops for a minute while two 
it Mild or three elders make polite 


remarks and the gentleman’s 
dog makes the acquaintance of that surly- 
looking sheep-dog who has come out from 
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under the settle. The sheep-dog’s owner 
speaks to him with no uncertain voice, and 
the dogs agree to tolerate each other, one 
at either end of the hearth. ‘Then it is a 
pint of—the Votary hesitates, Mild or 
Old? Well, perhaps Old ¢s a little drowsy 
for company ; better make it Mild. ‘The 
landlord, fat and rosy, makes it Mild. 
And half of Burton for young ‘Thomas. 
So the beer comes—in pewters this time, 
the briar is lit, and the Votary leans back 
and looks around him. On the settle sit 
the landlord and two elders, and there 
are two more in Windsor chairs before 
the fire. He himself has a chair at the 
corner, with the mantel on his right. 
His dog is at his feet. This is the 
inner circle. Outside this are four or 
five others, younger men, two of them 
playing dominoes, while the landlord’s 
pretty daughter looks on and _ advises 
about the moves. Conversation resumes 
its course among the elders ; one of the 
younger men sometimes makes a remark, 
but not often. ‘They are talking about 
the old squire, the present Llasharan’s 
father. ‘lhe landlord and another stand 
up for him, the others are recalling his 
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iniquities. It all happened thirty years 
ago, so that they can talk scandal without 
slander. ‘lhe stranger joins in now and 
then—not often, as most of the talk is in 
Welsh. He pulls at his mild ale and 
smokes. He has reached his third pint, 
and begins 
* To look into the pewter pot, 
And see the world as the world’s not.” 

In the translucent red glory silence melts, 
and he talks more freely. Yes, his grand- 
father was old Dafi Llanfihangel, of the 
next parish. Oh yes, his father was the 
one that went to England to make his 
fortune. Did he make it? Well, no. 
Here comes a protesting chorus from the 
elders, and they are soon all 
deep in affairs of the ’50. 
Yes, yes, his father often talked 
of Wil Gat. Not dead yet? 
Well, Well! . . . What, ten o’clock 
already, all but five minutes? Well, it’s 
jolly to talk to people who know Wil Gat. 
‘“*Good-night !” and ‘‘Good-night, sir!” 
from the elders. ‘Then back through the 
snow, the dog snuffing the keen air, and 
barking furiously at every sound. And 
so to bed. 


It neareth 
Closing 
Time. 





THE DENTIST. 


BY CHARLES INCE. 


‘“’Ow much, mister?” 

‘‘ Half a crown, please.” 

“Wot! Why, it didn’t take yer half a minute. ‘The last bloke I went to pulled me 
all round the room for a quarter of an hour, and then he only charged me a shillin’.” 


























BY 


ze ARRY you?” said Jimmy, re- 
moving his cigarette from his 
mouth and staring. 

“Why not?” rejoined Cynthia tartly. 
“T am not a fright.” 

“Vourre all right,” agreed Jimmy, “ But 
you'll never do it.” 

“Never do what?” asked Cynthia, 
re-tying the pink bow with which she had 
adorned her kitten. 

“Never bring him up to the scratch,” 
replied Jimmy. 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Cynthia, with an affectation 
of weariness. 

“ Well, I’m . blest!” cried Jimmy. 
“Tf that’s not just like a girl! You have 
been describing this chap to me for half 
an hour, and when I go on with the con- 
versation you ask me what I am talking 
about.” 

“T have 
Cynthia. 

‘** You said he was just the kind of chap 
you'd like for a husband,” rejoined Jimmy 
sulkily. 

“That is hardly a description,” Cynthia 
pointed out. “However, we will not 
argue about the looseness of your language. 

. . Go on with what you were saying.” 

“You added that he did not care a 
hang for you,” continued Jimmy. 

“T said he thought he didn’t care,” 
corrected Cynthia. ~ 

“And you mean to convince him that 
he does? . And you even go so far 
as to say that he will end by marrying 
you?” 

“T do,” replied Cynthia, balancing a 
chocolate on the kitten’s nose. 

“And I say,” said Jimmy, “that the very 
fact that you’re so determined about it 
will put him off you.” 

“ He doesn’t know I am determined,” 
answered Cynthia. 

“Pooh! Do you think a fellow can’t see 


described no one,” said 
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through that sort of thing ?” asked Jimmy 
contemptuously, : 

“What sort of 
Cynthia. 

**A man can always see when a girl's 
keen on him,” explained Jimmy rather 
lamely. 

“Oh!” said Cynthia. ‘ How does he 
behave when he sees ?” 

“Depends upon whether he likes the 
girl or not.” 

“Tf he doesn’t like her?” asked Cynthia, 

“He makes himself scarce,” said Jimmy. 

“Oh!” murmured Cynthia. “Then if 
he doesn’t make himself scarce 
if he comes rather often, he either does 
not know... or he rather likes it, 
ch?” 

“T tell you he’s bound to 
once,” said Jimmy emphatically, ‘‘ That’s 
why I advise you to drop it. It’s no 
go... . You'll only: make yourself feel 
awfully small . . And you’re such a 
decent sort that I shouldn’t like to think 

. a fellow had the chance of saying 
that you threw yourself at his head.” 

“He has not the very smallest notion 
of my feeling for him,” remarked Cynthia. 
“T happen to know.” 

‘“Not yet, perhaps; but he is sure to 
find out,” said Jimmy. “ You'll never 
make him ci 

“What will you bet me I don’t make 
him propose before to-morrow ?” put in 
Cynthia suddenly. 

“Tt’s impossible,” said Jimmy. ‘No 
man would propose just because a girl 
wanted him to.” 

Cynthia laughed. 
she jeered. 

He flushed. “A shilling to a penny,” 
he said rather sullenly. 

“T see you don’t want to throw away 
money,” she observed. 

“It makes no difference to me... . I 
shall win,” he said. 


thing?” demanded 


know at 


* Afraid to bet?” 
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question of 
remarked Cynthia—‘* my will against his.” 
“He must be a fool, if he allows his 
will to be overruled by a woman’s,” 
retorted Jimmy. 
“He is rather a fool,” agreed Cynthia 


will-power,” 


dreamily. ‘ But I like him.” 

“My dear girl,” said Jimmy, after a 

pause, ‘‘ you are far too sensible to throw 
yourself away on a fool.” 
* “He is only a fool about one thing,” 
replied Cynthia, “and that is in not 
knowing that he is really in love with me. 
You see, he has known me a long time, 
and he is used to me. He doesn’t 
ink..." 

* A nan always knows when he is in 
love with a girl,” interrupted Jimmy. 

“Does he?” said Cynthia, stroking 
her kitten. 

“Of course he does,” said Jimmy 
decidedly. “If I were in love with you, 
for instance He paused. 

“Yes?” Cynthia helped him. 
you were in love with me?” 

“Which I am not,” added Jimmy. 

“Which you are not, of course,” she 
agreed, laying her face against the kitten’s 
coat. . 

There was silence for a few seconds. 

“T wonder why [ am not in love with 
you ?” he murmured at length. 

“T wonder !” whispered Cynthia to the 
kitten. 

“What did you say ?” inquired Jimmy 
suspiciously. 

“Nothing,” returned Cynthia, with a 
face of extreme innocence. 

Another pause. 


“If 
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“T hope this fellow will be worthy of 
you,” observed Jimmy gloomily. 

“So do I,” returned Cynthia in a 
sprightly tone. ‘“ But since you are sure 
that he will never propose, it doesn’t 
matter much, does it ?” 

“T am not at all sure,” said Jimmy, 
looking at her, “ that if he sees you, 
as you are to-day, ... I am not 
sure that he won't propose then, 
without any effort on your part.” 

“‘T was not intending to exert myself,” 
retorted Cynthia coldly. 

Jimmy drew a little nearer. ‘“ You are 
looking awfully fine to-day, Cynthia,” he 
said. “I wish... 1 wish this other 
fellow . had never come in your way, 

and then, perhaps sj 

“ Perhaps ?” echoed Cynthia, speaking 
as if she had some of the kitten’s fur in 
her mouth. 

“Perhaps you would not refuse me,” 
concluded Jimmy. 

“T have never refused you,” said 
Cynthia, rising to her feet. “ How could 
I when you've never asked me, stupid ? ” 

“Cynthia,” he exclaimed wonderingly, 
“are you angry? .. . Cynthia!” 

“IT. . . let me go, please,” said Cynthia 
haughtily, as he caught her in his arms. 

“Will you marry me, Cynthia?” he 
whispered. ‘I must have been in love 
with you all along . . . only I didn’t know.” 

Cynthia settled herself quite comfort- 
ably against his coat. “I thought men 
always knew,” she murmured demurely, 
My . especially when the girl is keen, 
. . You've lost your bet, Jimmy ! 
He has proposed . . . before to-morrow.” 


at all 


too. 
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A motto written out by the poet and given to the author. 


est soeur de la Priére” ( ‘‘ Give, O ye rich. 





It reads: ‘* Donnez, riches ; ’ Auméne 


Charity is sister to Prayer” ) 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 


A MEMORY OF 
AUTEVILLE HOUSE 


gloomy of aspect, grey and sad- 

looking, fit home for an exile ; 
yet to me it was beautiful, a veritable 
museum, irradiated by the poet’s genius, 
by his personality. How I would linger 
in the hall to examine the model of 
Notre Dame, the Paris cathedral, carved 
in old oak! With what admiration the 
dining-room, its walls lined with plagues 
of curious china, filled me! I would 
remain there, regardless of time, gazing at 
two blue vases, trying in vain to discover in 
what consisted their difference, for to my 
childish apprehension the one was neither 
better nor less than the other; yet one, 
they told me, was 


Was 


HAUTEVILLE HOUSE, 


GUERNSE Y. 


fastened to the wall and covered with 
Latin inscriptions, where the poet said 
the spirits of his ancestors met together, 
I never doubted him. But how I wished 
I could see them! ‘They made no sign. 

On the first floor was the sadon rouge, 
divided by folding doors from the sa/ox 
bleu; that, upholstered in red, with a 
marvellous chimneypiece inlaid with gold 
and precious stones, and’ supported by 
golden statues of carved oak which had 
originally formed part of the throne of 
the Doges of Venice. ‘The walls were 
covered with four great pieces of tapestry 
worked in white jet and pearls which 
had been brought to France by Chris- 
tine, Queen — of 
Sweden. ‘This, the 





worth millions of 
francs. It had be- 
longed to Madame 
de Pompadour and 
was sculptured by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 
The other had cost 
half-a-crown! 
Around the room 
hung allegorical 
paintings in costly 
frames: “La fin 
du Soldat,” “La fin 
du -Préwe,” “ta 
fin du Seigneur.” 





salon bleu, had also 
a curious chimney- 
piece, constructed 
out of a bedstead 
which had be- 
longed to Frangois 
the First, king of 
France. But what 
interested me most 
in the salon bleu 
was a little square 
ebony table on 
which were the ink- 
stands of four great 














“Christ was the writers: Lamartine, 
greatest Republi- Alexandre Dumas, 
can and the best Georges Sand, and 
man who ever Victor Hugo, with 
lived,” said. the | their names en- 
poet. Alas! with graven thereon; 
all his erudition he Victor Hugo in his garden at one of his Thursday and the table 
failed to recognise feasts to the children. drawer contained 
God inhim. Here ay (sis oy atiregteorstecaceg. Po cathepotee gx hen ee each of their auto- 
° De jamais voir, Seigneur, [été sans fleurs vermeilles, . 
too was the chair, La maison sans enfants |—V. HUGO.) graphs. Opposite 
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THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 





the salon bleu was 
Madame Chenay’s 
sitting-room, bright 
and pretty, like its 
mistress. She was 
the sister of the 
poet’s wife. And 
how good and kind 
she was to every 
one! I think I 
can see her now 
trotting about with 
her inseparable 
companion, the 
dog, Cinna. But 
in her room there 
was nothing re-. 
markable; the 
chairs and ottoman 
were covered in 
red velvet; a 
cottage-pianostood 
against the wall, 
over which hung 
the portrait of the 
poet’s second 
daughter, a sweet- 
faced woman 
married to an 
officer in the English army. It was arranged that 

There was one room in the house that at Hauteville House, 
was never en- 
tered, the room 
in which the poet’s 
wife had _ died. 
Since that terrible 
day everything in 
it had been left 
untouched, so they 
told me, and it 
filled me with 
dread, for I fancied 
they meant that 
she was there and 
had never been 
taken away. I 
dared not mention 
it. I would pass 
the room on tip- 
toe, holding my 
breath. And 
when the poet 
gave me as a 
very sacred gift 
the photograph 
of his late wife, I 
carried it home 














Madame Victor Hugo, wife of the poet. 

















and gazed at it 





with horror. “She Madame Chenay, sister-in-law to Victor Hugo. 
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must have been 
an extremely hand- 
some woman,” said 
my mother, as she 
placed the photo- 
graph in my own 
especial album. 
But I shivered and 
turned away. Not 
even to her could 
I speak of it. And 
as I laid my head 
on the pillow in 
the solitude of the 
night there rose 
before me the form 
of the poet’s wife, 
and I saw her de- 
lineated as she was 
in the photograph, 
only magnified to 
gigantic size, and 
I hid my face under 
the sheets in terror. 
Il remember 
once that Madame 
Chenay had invited 
me to go to a 
concert with her. 
I should meet her 
and from there we 
were to drive to 
the Concert Hall, 
half-past seven 
being the hour 
appointed. ° But 
it was my first 
concert, and long 
before that time 
my impatience 
had forced our old 
nurse to dress me 
in my best white 
frock and the 
pretty little opera 
cloak lined with 
white satin and 
bordered with soft 
white fur which 
had been bought 
for the occasion. 
Old Nurse was 
Scottish and puri- 
tanical, and for 
some reason was 
strongly  preju- 
diced against the 
poet and his sister- 
in-law, whom in 
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she considered 


narrow-mindedness 
papists, to her a synonymous term with 


her 


heathen. ‘“ Hech!” she exclaimed, when 
for the third or fourth time I had urged 
her to get me ready. ‘‘Was there ever 
sic a wean! Ye’re eneuch to drive a 
bodie daft! Ye wuda faur sicht better be 
in yer bed than be gangin’ oot wi haythens. 
I jist wonner at yer mither lett’n ye go!” 
And it was nearly seven o’clock before 
1 prevailed on her to accompany ine, 
still muttering to herself as she led me 
to the house and left me in the charge 
of the old French servant, Marie. ‘ But, 
mademoiselle,” said Marie, ‘‘ Monsieur 
and Madame have gone to dine with 
the Countess; Madame said if you 
arrived before she returned I was to ask 
you to wait in her room till she came.” 
I gladly followed Marie upstairs; any- 
thing was better than remaining at home 
with old Nurse, who might ,|have ended 
by persuading my mother not to let 
me go to the concert. Marie went down, 
leaving me her candle; and for some 
time I amused myself looking at the 
ornaments on the table. But the time 
appeared long, and presently I began 
to think perhaps Madame Chenay had for- 
gotten about the concert. ‘The Countess 
lived only a few doors off in the same 
street. Why did not Madame Chenay 
come? I wondered if I should have 
to remain in the room all the evening 
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if she had forgotten. 
and I was cold. Suddenly I remem- 
bered that closed room upstairs with 
the corpse lying on the bed. ‘The poet 
said that the spirits of the dead were 
about us, Perhaps Madame Victor Hugo 
might come to see what I was doing. 
What an enormous woman she was! 
The furniture creaked ; and I heard, or 
fancied I heard, a sound as if some one 
were approaching with heavy tread. It 
came slowly nearer—nearer. And as | 
gazed at the door in horror, it opened, 
and I saw a great woman with dishevelled 
hair and sallow face staring at me, as 
with a scream I buried my face in the 
ottoman. 

“Est-ce que je vous ai fait peur?” 
asked the familiar voice of Marie, for 
it was she, without her cap, that had so 
frightened me. I could not speak, I 
clung to her, weeping. 

The good woman made me come down 
with her to the kitchen, where there 
was a large fire, on which boiled a huge 
saucepan containing the plum-pudding for 
the children’s feast on the morrow, 
Thursday, the day on which the poet 
gave his weekly feast to the poor. 

Presently there was the sound of voices 
in the hall. ,Madame Chenay had _ re- 
turned ; and all my fears were forgotten 
in the delight of going with her to my 
first concert. 


The fire was out, 


IANTHE CAVENDISH. 


“BLOSSOM OF BROOM.” 


WONDER if the broom’s in flow’r beside the steep white way 
That leads to Preston-under-Scar beneath the moorland grey ; 


I wonder if the wind comes down as once it used to do, 
All almond-sweet from golden gorse by woods like lakes of blue. 


I long to see the village grey on ridge of rugged hill, 

Where the blue smoke curls against the sky, and the air is clear and sul, 
And the blackbird sings his merry song, as sang he well of old... 

1 wonder if that path’s still edged with banks of living gold. 


I wonder if the white sheep pass slow-cropping round the gorse, 
While, jingling all his cheerful bells, comes carrier with his horse : 
I wonder if the curlew calls from lonely moorside far 

As if he called me home again when broom’s out under Scar. 





AuGusta HANCOCK. 














VISIONS OF THE FUTURE. 


THE MOTOR ERA, 
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THE ZOO (A.D. 2600). 


‘Yes, children, that is a horse—one of those animals I told you about 
in the fairy-stories.” 
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A Page of Light Verse. 











TO A CHARWOMAN. 


HEN you have come on Fridays I can trace 
Your handiwork by many a certain sign— 


The air is charged with fumes of turpentine 
And nothing is in its accustomed place. 
At such a time a smile will cross my face, 
And satisfaction in my eyes will shine, 
Because I do not have to own as mine 


The calling you have chosen to embrace. 


How dismal and monotonous your work, 
Day after day, and every day the same, 
To sweep the cobwebs that are wont to lurk 
Behind the book-case and the picture-frame, 
Aud with a practised hand essay to jerk 
The frequent duster with unerring aim! 
HANSARD WaATT. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


HE came to us as nurs’ry maid 
S (A country lass from Ealing) ; 
Though honest were her azure eyes, 
Hearts they were always stealing. 


Oh, how we all adored that girl! 
But none so much as I did: 

And though my years but numbered six, 
To wed her I decided. 


I told mamma of my resolve— 
I ought to have known better ; 

I might have guessed such startling news 
Was certain to upset her. 


She would not listen when I tried 
To talk the matter over, 

But gave Jane notice on the spot: 
I thought I'd ne’er recover. 


At length the magic balm of Time 
My grief began to soften. 

Ah! shall I love like that again ? 
Why not? I’ve done so, often! 


WixuiaM F. G. JOosePH. 
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BEING A DIARY OF JOURNEYS SENTIMENTAL 


The Luxury of 
Trying on. 


HERE is some 
satis faction 
in wearing a pretty 
hat, when we know 
that it will be seen 
and admired and 
envied by so many 
of our dear friends 
and ac- 
quaint- 
ances who 
have come 
to town 
in the 
‘“merrie 
month of 
May.” In 
the dark 
dreary 
days of 
winter, or 
the chill 
blustering 
days of 
early 
spring, 
there is 
danger 
that one’s 
appear- 
ance, in 
spite of the 
aid of a 
smart hat, 











































The colour was grey, 
and the style belonged 
to the “ beehive " variety. 
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AND OTHERWISE. 


may not be all that might 
be desired. With the 
approach of summer, and 
the height of the Season 
(magic word), the selection 
of clothes becomes a 
serious matter, de- 
manding much time 
and thought. I have 
never been able to 
make up my mind as 
to whether I sheuld 
like to be a distin- 
guished 
lady, who 
has every- 
thing 
brought 
for her in- 
spection, 
or an or- 
dinary 
woman 
who has 
to go in 
pursuit of 
every 
article of 
her toilet 
for herself. 
I have 
heard that 
Royal 
princesses 
have been 
known to 
haunt 
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shops, in mufti, like their inferiors, and that 
they just as dearly lovea bargain. Certainly 
one sees in shops and the dressmakers’ show- 
rooms all that is to be seen in the way of 
attire, whereas it is whispered that firms 
honcured by distinguished patronage 
merely dispatch, “on apprebation,” those 
goods which they specially wish to get rid 
of. 

Be that as it may, it would be delightful 
to have a dozen or so of nice new hats, all 
to one’s self in the privacy of one’s own 
room, and to be able to try them on over 
and over again at ease—a proceeding that 
only the most hardened daughter of Eve 
could have the effrontery to go through in 
full view of the critical gaze of the assistants, 
and possibly of other customers, staring 
coldly at the operation. 
decidedly pretty, and 


The new hats are 
there are certain 
shapes, seen on all sides, most becoming 
to the wearer, and dashingly trimmed with 
flowers and ribbons. I have half a dozen 
of them myself, but they leave in the breast 
of the vain woman that vacuum which 
Nature abhors, and the pursuit of something 
different from the generality of coiffures, and 
which only a few women could don success- 
fully, becomes a duty to one’s self, and to 
those near and dear to us. 


Hats and the Spring. 


Happily, accompanied by a kindred spirit, 
I at last found what I wanted ; and, seated 
with mirrors to the right of us, mirrors to 
the left of us, and mirrors before and be 
hind us, we sat putting on one “ exclusive” 
hat after another—in the showrooms of 
Madame Chose, assisted by the sympathetic 
advice and deft fingers of her assistants. 

It is astonishing how a hat which looked 
quite bizarre, even ugly on the stand, became 
chic and charming when accurately placed 
amid the wavy ripples of my natural locks 
and the bunches of curls purchased from 
my hairdresser. Such a hat finally secured 
my patronage. It was made of “ porcupine ” 
straw —not a pretty name, but by no means 
an ugly thing. The was grey— 
greatly worn in Paris, as I was assured— 
and the shape belonged to the “ beehive ” 
variety, but struck me as more suggestive of 
the summit of an Alp (seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope) with one of its 
sides much worn away by land-slips or 
moving glaciers. Down that sloping side 


colour 
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of satin 


were rosettes made ribbon in a 
shade of coppery-pink, the top one perched 
on the crown and the last at the edge of the 
apology for a brim, heading the long strings 
of the ribbon caught at intervals, and at the 
ends, with similar rosettes. These strings 
could be artfully brought round the neck 
and fastened on the shoulder under one of 
the rosettes, or be left to hang down the 
back. The rest of the trimming consisted of 
a wreath composed of rose foliage in plenty, 
mingled with 10sebuds in various stages of 
evolution towards the full-blown rose, 

This little phantasy of a hat had a rival in 
my affections in the form of a quaint and 
much larger hat, the shape resembling the 
shell known to children as the “ fisherman’s 
That is to say, the brim shelved 
downwards like that particular shell, but 
there was a full crown with a large flat button 
at the top, and the fabric of which it was 
made was brown aerophane striped with 
satin, the stripes coming in on the brim of 
the hat. Now the trimming of this hat was 
carried out with little handmade 


basket.” 


silk and 
satin foliage and flowers, which we knew to 
possess more the cachet of the high chic 
than any ordinary artificial flowers. They 
were not in the least like any other flowers 

natural or artificial—being merely little rolled- 
up pieces of the material in peacock-blue, 
brown, old rose, and lettuce-green, put on 
here and there between leaves made of shot 
The 
wide strings were of this silk piped all round, 


silk in shades of crimson and brown. 


and could be carelessly tied under the chin 
or made into a bow and short ends behind. 
This hat was distinctly uncommon, and the 
veriest tyro in matters of dress would at 
once realise that only the very highest-class 
modiste could have evolved it. 
was risky, and although it appealed to my 
higher artistic instincts, I that the 
slightest change in the style of my hair- 
dressing, or some awkwardness in putting 
it on, would make it~-or rather me—look 


ridiculous. 


However, it 


knew 


Charlotte Corday or Marie Antoinette? 


Several of Madame Chose’s best hats 
were trimmed with these little handmade 
flowers, notably a Tuscan straw hat striped 
with black somewhat of the dexgére shape, 
and trimmed with wide black glacé ribbon. 
Strings started from under a hanging bunch 
of flowers and buds in shades of peacock- 
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IN THE WEST END. 
















A —— This hat was distinctly 


¥ uncommon 


blue, while another bunch appeared out- 
side. 

My companion had been for some time 
hovering between a Charlotte Corday toque 
and a picture hat. The toque was made 
of Saxe-blue straw, but only the top of the 
crown showed, the rest being hidden under 
the wide black ribbon (a fashionable trim- 
ming this) folded round the brim, and made 
into large bows in front. The toque was 
like a mob cap, all the more so from the 
frills of cream lace round it. This, too, 
was finished with multicoloured little satin 
flowers. There was considerable doubt 
about these “ Marie Antoinette” caps being 


Supplement 3 


much worn. They have 
been tentatively offered 
several times, but women 
have rather fought shy of 
them, and my friend wisely 
decided upon the hat. It 
was made of grey chip, 
with large but not extra 
high crown, and the brim 
was rolled off the face be- 
comingly. Coming through 
the top of the crown, and 
continued over 
the brim, were 
long satin ribbons 
in a dull shade 
of heliotrope 

which is chris- 
tened “ prunella.” 
The strings were 
caught together 
at the back with 
a knot, and, like 
most of the strings 
to the new hats, 
could be equally 
well worn wound 
about the neck 
or floating loose 
behind. All 
round the hat 
was a wreath of 
rose foliage, and 
clumps of little 
pink Pompadour 
roses and buds 





massed to greater thickness in front. I 
think these little flowers and buds are 
charming, and the very sharpness of the 
contrast between them and the gigantic 
roses and rosettes of earlier millinery adds 
to their charm. 
We. shall mostly. go in silk attire this 
summer. Never were there more delightful 
fabrics pressed into our service than the 
Tussore and Shantung silks, white, natural, 
or dyed to every possible shade. They are 
cool, yet protective, and defy dust, and with 
the new make of soft cvéfe-like satins will 
be most used for smart summer dresses, 
unless a spell of very warm weather drives 
us to more diaphanous materials. Another 
new fashion which makes for comfort and 
beauty in dress is the silk and satin tailor- 
made coats and dresses. Not so very long 
ago, the tailor-made only implied tweed, 
cloth, or serge garments. Nowadays the 
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tailor condescends to occupy himself with 


more frivolous stuffs, and the result more 
than justifies his enterprise. 


Sleeves and Commonsense. 


For instance, what could be smarter or 
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that: no lady required to lift her arms any 
higher ; but upon my asking what would 
happen if she felt her hat blowing off, or 
one of her little bunches of curls coming 
loose, she grudgingly admitted that I might 
have an ordinary sleeve put in. 

These uncomfortable,extreme Paris models 
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A “Colonial Adam” 


more useful than a costume of white Tussore 
silk, with the new pleated skirt, very flat 
at the top and quite different from the pleats 
even of last season? This skirt was trimmed 
with piped straps of the silk, held by groups 
of little white cotton buttons, and, here and 
there was a sort of revers of Russian black, 
and red embroidery. 
off in front) and with the fashionable high 
waist back—these little embroidery incidents 
occurred more frequently, and the under- 
bodice was nearly all embroidery, and had 
The only feature of this 


On the coat (rounded 


a tucked net vest. 
costume that I wished altered for my own 
wear was the sleeve. This was cut in one 
with the coat, and elbow length, and this 
particular style of sleeve does not allow the 
wearer to raise the arm much above the 
shoulder. The French 
originated this particular model insisted 


dressmaker who 


(R. Haines 
room, 


deserve to be scouted by all sensible women. 
The “drum-tight” skirt, which does not 
permit of even one petticoat being worn 
under it, is another abomination, and with 
some of these skirts it is impossible to walk 
properly, the little Japanese shuffle being 
the correct movement. 

Happily the draped, rather full skirt is 
also “in the swim,” and no one need be out 
of the fashion by wearing something sensible 
and comfortable, 


Some Wedding Presents. 


I have had an object-lesson in the beautiful, 
by inspecting a display of wedding presents, 
recently shown to the bride’s friends. ‘“ How 
vainly words essay” to describe the pretty 
little touches of these offerings ! One friend 


gave “a paper-knife.” That does not sound 








we 


‘y 





sumptuous, but what a beauty it was! 
It was a nice size for an ordinary book—- 
the knife made of clear green jade, and the 
shorter over-piece of pink enamel. Then 
came a fine chased gold handle, set with 
amethysts, making a paper-knife only suit- 
able for drawing-room or boudoir use. 

Neck-chains were other revelations, many 
in sweetly coloured pieces of enamel joined 
by links of gold or precious stones. One 
splendid gift was a chain, or, as I should 
have called it, a ‘‘necklet,” made of six rows 
of seed pearls, fastened together to give the 
idea of a ribbon or those knitted chains 
worn long ago. At every few inches there 
was a square ornament of diamonds and 
larger pearls, and this lovely chain was 
finished off with pearl and diamond tassels. 
One’s worst enemy, after sending such a 
present, must surely be loved. 

The bridegroom’s presents were by no 


IN THE WEST END. 
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never anything sold in London. It does 
not tarnish or scrape as readily as gold or 
silver, and commended itself to my practical 
mind, 

When a discontented little girl in the 
remote past, an old nurse used to impress 
upon me how thankful I should be for all 
the blessings I enjoyed, and one of these 
blessings upon which she insisted was the 
lucifer match. In her youth she had been 
obliged to rise in the cold, dark mornings, 
and spend ever so long trying to strike a 
light with flint and a tinder-box. We have 
harked back to the flint-striking, but brought 
it up to date, as I saw it in a gold tinder-box 
among these presents. There was the 
chemically prepared wick or cord, and by 
just turning round .a ring on the lid of the 
box, a light flashed out and ignited the wick, 
from which as many cigars as were desired 
could be lighted. 
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A “ Colonial 


means as attractive, but I noted one of the 
new “Niello” cigarette-cases. This is a 
combination of silver and enamel, producing 
a surface suggestive of grained leather. 1 
had seen Russian caskets of this before, but 


{R. Haines. 
Adam" room. 


To those about to Furnish. 


Lately, when I was enjoying tea and chat 
with a friend, my eye fell on a charming 
picture on a side-table, showing such a figure 
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stepping out of a handsome Adam _ house, 
and to my surprise I found the picture was 
but the cover of a new catalogue issued by 
Messrs. Hampton of Pall Mall, who, like 
many other firms, have brought advertising 
to a fine art. 

Naturally, such a cover lured me to look 
what further attractions lay inside, and the 
illustrations tempted the pair of us to hie 
off at once and inspect what 
Hampton call their “Colonial Adam ” style 
of decorating and furnishing. 

“ Colonial,” I discovered, did not refer to 
our present Colonies, but to the modification 
of the severity of the Adam style of decora- 
tion by the Americans when America was 
still under British They had not 
taken many liberties with the original, but 
introduced pretty little additions which the 
Adams’ themselves would certainly have for- 
given could they know how gracefully the 
colonists adapted themselves to their ideas. 

I had always admired the Louis XV. style 
of furniture and ornamentation, but when 
I saw the flat so beautifully white, with the 
familiar Adam ceilings, doors, and mantels 


Messrs, 


sway. 


usually associated with spacious houses in 
Bloomsbury and more western squares, 
I felt that for neat, chaste effect and 
ness, this thoroughly English style was not 
to be beaten. 


cosi- 


The treatment of the windows specially 
appealed to me. Each was enframed, or, 
to speak by the book, had an architrave 
round it, under which were put the curtains, 
headed by a neatly pleated valance. This 
looked so much more homely and draught- 
defying than the assertive pole and big brass 
rings that I 
Then 
seats, 


decided at once in its favour, 
there were deep-cushioned window- 
cupboards, filled 
china, a “ recessed fireplace,” most tempting 
of corners, old prints, old Sheraton furni- 
ture, and a carpet specially woven, with 
border in the Adam design, decorating the 
walls. 

In the writing-room the severity of the 
style was mitigated by rose-paper on the 
The bedrooms were ideal. In the 
best room the bedstead and furniture were 


bow with dainty 


walls. 
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mahogany, and handsome, and there was 
a coloured floral border round the white 
wall-panels, one of the colonial liberties, 
I liked the guest-bedroom best, although 
the furniture was simpler, being all 
white. 


pure 
The dainty chintz, the green wreath 
outlining the wall panels, the carpet, and 
the entire fresh, pure effect made the room 
perfect, and I felt that only a pretty, innocent 
young girl would be suitably placed amid 
such surroundings. 

Standard lamps with huge fashionable 
shades and the electric lights brought the 
rooms up-to-date, and when | learned that 
the entire cost of furnishing such a house 
or flat was only £250, amazement mingled 
with admiration. 

Passing through the showrooms, I caught 
a glimpse of a chalet-room panelled in 
chestnut wood, and away flew my thoughts 
from murky London to deep blue skies, 
dark pines, and a Swiss chalet, with the 
snow-clad Alps for background. When 
there, I spent hours trying to find out all 
the hidden cupboards 
receptacles in the walls. 
ship’s cabin was there 
space, 


and queer-shaped 
Never even in a 
such utilisation of 
Over the windows, and under the 
windows, and over the doors (against which 
I was ever knocking my head) were sliding 
panels, known only to the initiated, and which 
held all the house-linen, plate, and knick- 
knacks for months 


while the owners were 


away. I wish some Swiss architect would 
plan equally convenient cupboards in our 
London houses and flats. They took up 
no extra space, and were equal to another 
apartment, giving storing room for so many 
of our household gods. 

The curtains and blinds were left up during 
the winter, and showed no speck of dust or 
dirt when the summer came round. Such 
spick-and-span only be 


cleanliness can 


dreamt of by dwellers in our smoky but 
dearly loved Metropolis. 

No architect can help us in the matter of 
dirt, but something might be done about 
the wall cupboards, and I offer the sugges- 
tion to Messrs. Hampton for their next 
show-house. 


Mrs. PEPYS. 
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FE are told that the newest fashions 
are on the lines of the 
Directoire period, and several 

very charming women have undoubtedly 
adopted thosestyles entirely—high-waisted, 
short-tailed coats, very tight, long skirts, 
with no suggestion of under-petticoat, and 
the high-crowned hat to match. But 
these fashions do not become everybody, 
therefore the master dressmakers draw no 
hard-and fast rules about recommending 
them to their c/evtes. Indeed, some of 
the first houses in the City advocate strictly 
personal taste, and many of their hadituées 
cling to the styles they know to be suited 
to their particular faces and figures. 

Our first illustration, from Redfern, 
shows a simple summer gown which has 
been made for a very young married 
woman, It is in white Jawn and lace, and 
though it claims to show nothing particu- 
larly new in its lines, it is always @ Za mode. 

The second sketch is by Drecoll, 
and is of a robe worn Ly Mlle Felyn, 
of the Gymnase, an actress who, like all 
the Gymnase actresses, is renowned for 
her good taste in dress. It is in grey-and- 
white mousseline de soie, very delicately 
spotted. Round the foot of the skirt is a 
band of silver-grey panne, and the corsage 
is trimmed with some rare old lace. 

The third picture is of an evening gown 
in pale mauve, worn by Mme Duluc, a faith- 
ful cliente of Bechoff-David. Mme Duluc 
Is One of the most popular actresses at the 
Athenée theatre, and her career on the 
French stage proves that the lot of an 
actress in France is not necessarily 
“unvirtuous.” Her history is, indeed, 


? 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 






quite a pretty little romance. She was 
studying diction at the Conservatoire at 
the same time as M. Maury, a well-known 
actor at Mme Bernhardt’s theatre. ‘They 
fell in love, married, and started their 
dramatic career together. Now they are 
well to the fore in their art, and at 
home have two fine boys, who are not a 
little proud of their charming mother. 
Philip Hamerton, in writing of the 
French jeune fille, said that the life of a 
good one “ must be like that of Paradise 
before the Fall. She has,” he goes on 
to say, ‘never eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge ; she is industrious, as Milton says 
that innocent Eve was, and, like Eve, she 
talks to angels and lives in the presence 
of God.” Mr. Hamerton drew his picture 
before the influx of free thought had 
worked any marked difference in the 
homes of the general public, and before 
the separation of Church and State. Now- 
adays it is not a common one, even if 
it exists at all, and there are very few 


Jeunes filles so removed from the world 


and its ways as to resemble Eve before 
the Fall, Yet it does not seem that the 
French young woman of to-day has 
deteriorated, even though she may be less 
ignorant of the ‘‘ world, the flesh and 
the devil.” She is more practical, more 
interesting to talk to than she was, and 
less easy to marry. She is indeed getting 
very hard to please on this latter subject. 
She still thinks marriage an excellent 
institution, she still believes in it being 
arranged on a more or less practical basis, 
but she likes to have something to say 
in the choice of her own husband, Con- 
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chérie, tu 
iras avec 
ton _ pere 
visiter une 
certaine 
eX position 
de tab- 
leaux ce 
pia tin,” 
she makes 
a pretty 
little moue, 
and says 
with a 
faint air of 
defiance: 
“Tl y aura 
d’autres 
choses 
que des 
tableaux, 
n’est ce 
pas, ma- 
man?’ 
At which 
maman is 
justly in- 
dignant, 
Neverthe- 
less Mlle 
Jacqueline 


SU pposi- 

tions when 

she feels 

herself 

bein g 

looked at 

with in- 

terest by 

a certain 

young man 

who is 

carrying 

his cata- 

logue up- 

side down 

and whom 

her father 

greets with 

marked 

friendli- 

ness. He 

ited Gown by Redfern. Is a little 
nervous, 

sequently, when her mother says to her this kindly French father, for he knows 
one fine day: “Jacqueline, ma petite his daughter is looking at him with a 

Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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The MELODANT. 


The glorious possibilities of the 
Angelus Player-Pianos have been 
still further increased by the recent 
invention of this wonderful expres 
sion device. The MELODANT 
accentuates the melody of ‘air,’ 
bringing out the melody notes 
clearly and distinctly above the 
accompaniment, whether in bass, 
or treble, or in the midst of a full 
chord, or where they would other- 
wise be wholly covered in a maze 
of musical ornamentation, 

















The PHRASING LEVER. 


» The marvellous device controlling 
every variation of tempo, enabling 
the performer to answer perfectly 
the technical, intellectual, and 
emotional demands of the most 
simple or difficult music, preserving 
{ts marked time and true character, 
but admitting of rhythmic varia- 
tions which give distinction and 
impart individuality to the per- 
formances. 

The coteiie exclusive devices of 
the Angelus all combine to render 
it the pre-eminent Piano-Player, 
notably the Melody Buttons, 
for bringing out the beauties of 


any melody at will, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics, which impart the pliant, resilient, SS like touch to the Keys. 
AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
The Angelus Player-Piano can be played on the Keyboard in 
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the Ordinary way, or with the aid of the Angelus Music Roll. 
The Angelus- Brinsmead Player-Piano nome all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 


The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 











of reliability. 


(in Cabinet Form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano, is adjusted and removed from the Piano 
Angelus Piano-Player in a moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the exclusive features which have 
made the Angelus supreme. Kindly call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue, No. 25 


HERBERT MARSHALL, °.2 Angelus, Hat, Recent House 


33, Regent Street, London, W. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Assists digestion and gives a delightful 
piquancy and flavour to all 


MEAT DISHES, SOUPS, FISH, CHEESE, 
CURRIES, GAME, POULTRY & SALADS. 


The 
Original & Genuine 


Worcestershire. By Rovat Warrant To 
H.M, THe Kina. 
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mocking smile and at the young man with 
a criticism that would have made his 
mother shake with righteous anger. Some- 
times, of course, the result of such an 
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awkward questions about the young man’s 
past. Such a modern dénouement is how- 
ever more common in Paris than in the 
provinces, where marriages are still made 











in the — cradle, 
Only the other 
day ~a_ cliarming 
small boy of ten 
told me he was 
fiancé to a delici- 
ous little morsel 
of feminine grace 
who might have 
seen six fair 


summers, but no 
more. ‘Elle n’a 
pas de dot, et 
moi je ne suis pas 
riche,” said my 
little friend, “‘mais 
cela ne fait rien, 
car elle m/’a dit 
qu’elle n’aura pas 
besoin des robes, 


elle aime mieux 
les fleurs.” After- 
wards the little 
girl’s mother told 
me that it was 
quite a_ settled 


affair, and as they 
were Normans the 
two families were 
already occupied 
in preparing a 
nest for the little 
couple, so that 
when they should 
have reached a 
marriageable age 
all they would 
have to do would 


be to exchange 
vows before the 
priest and the 
maitre and. settle 


themselves in the 
comfortable fully 








furnished home 

provided by their 

relations, and 

Photo by Reutlinger. there begin to 
Mlle Felyne dressed by Ch. Drecoll, Place de |'Opéra. live and love as 


interview is satisfactory, and the girl rushes 
into matrimony with all its panoply and 
state in a perfectly willing frame of mind ; 
but it is not unusual for her to object. 
She asks for time to consider, and poses 





is expected of 


them. In less practical provinces the 


laws of domesticity are not quite so 
arbitrary, and in Paris there are a hundred 
and-one ways of marrying and giving in 
marriage, 


The Parisienne is in a trans- 
Continucd on Supplement, page 12 

















A CHILD’S 
GARDEN SHOE. 


This Garden Shoe is specially constructed 
to afford wearers the unrestricted freedom 
which could not be allowed them in shoes of 
the finest quality. It is desi ae to meet 
the special needs of Garden It has 
sufficient Sole-Strength to resist Damp, and 
is strong enough —— to stand rough 
wear, yet it is not heav enough to interfere 
with Comfort in the Child’s running about. 
It is made on Phat-Pheet Sandal Shape 
Models, affording the Absolute Ease so 
necessary for little feet. 


No, 744, First Quality, is aukek} in Black or 
Brown, with Spring Heels up to Size 8; Low 
eels on larger sizes. With Undyed Lining. 
_ Free Prices : 
4.5 5h, § + 7 73,8 89 
5/2 5/6 5/9 /s 6/2 6/6 
Larger sizes in bing This Shoe is also 
stocked in a Cheaper Quality, particulars of which 
will be found in our Catalogue. 








Write (mentioning ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine”) for Cata- 
logue 8, which illustrates and gives full particulars 
of Phat-Pheet Footwear. 


DANIEL NEAL ° e753 
Specialists in Boots and Shoes for 
Children. 


Head pits = Country Order 


ffice : 


68 & ie Men Rd., 
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EAU DE COLOGNE’ 
\ 


ADDS JUST THAT_ DAINTY 
TOUCH OF SMARTNESS TO A 
WOMAN'S TOILE t THAT ONLY 
A eae HIGH-CLASS PER- 

ME CAN GIVE... BUT 
you MUST ASK FOR “ THE 4 
4711,” AND LOOK FOR THE 
BLUE AND GOLD LABEL 

TO BE CERTAIN IT IS 
PURE . - #B 


Sold empattin. 
From 
1/- to 15/- 


per 
Bottle. £ 










Analysis: 
*** 4711 Eau de Cologne’ 
is of the best quality 
and absolutely pure. 
Granville H. Sharpe, F.C.S.L, 
Analyst 








Stocking 
Supporters. 
THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
. THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton, Silk, Cotton, Silk. 


— Plain. Frilled. Frilled, 
No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size .. 2 *jod. S4, 1/3 — ot 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 $6, 1/7 *45, 1/- 10, 1/6 


6, 1/3 6, 2/6 *75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 
Lady’ 's Size = . 
With Shaped | 7, 1/6} S7, 2/6 43, 1/1112, 3/6 
Band, J 
* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 


t Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
Re oe 
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ition state, in fact. She is neither a slave 

ner a free woman, and she is somewhat 

bewildered and bewildering. 
As a child she learns 


German and 
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mother’s ideas, 


her 
Therefore, in action at least, she is re- 
strained, though in thought and _ con- 
versation she is more emacipated than 


quite a rebel to 

















Photo by Félix. 


Mme Duluc in a toilette by Bechoff-David. 


English, and in the latter language she 
reads of the freedom of the unmarried 
woman. Naturally she inclines to such 


an attitude, yet she has a certain clinging 
to old customs, which prevents her being 





the most free of free-born Americans. 
As a rule she finds that the easiest road 
to liberty is still through the wedding 
ring ; but should she be disappointed in 
her husband she no longer hides her 
Continued on Supplement, page 1h 
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HOW | TOOK MY 
WRINKLES OUT 


After Massage, Creams, and 
Beauty Doctors Had Failed. 


By HARRIETT META. 


TROUBLE, worry, and ill health brought me deep 
lines and wrinkles. I realised that they not only 
greatly marred my appearance, and made me look 
much older, but that they would greatly interfere 
with my success, because a woman’s success, eithew 
socially or financially, depends very largely on her 
appearance. ‘The plain woman, with deep lines and 
furrows in her face, must fight an unequal battle with 
her younger and better-looking sister. 

I therefore bought various kinds of cold cream and 
skin foods, and massaged my face with most constant 
regularity, hoping to regain my former appearance, 
But the wrinkles simply would not go. On the 
contrary, they seemed to get deeper. Next I went 
toa beauty specialist, who told me she could easily 
rid me of my wrinkles. I paid the money, and took 
the treatment. Sometimes I thought they got less, 
but after spending all the money I could afford for 
such treatment, I found I still had my wrinkles, So 
I gave up in despair, and concluded I must carry 
them to my grave. One day a friend of mine, who 
was versed in chemistry, made a suggestion, and this 
gave me a new idea. I immediately went to work, 
making experiments and studying everything I could 
get hold of on the subject. After several long months 
of almost numberless trials and discouragements, I 
finally discovered a process which produced most 
astounding results on my wrinkles in a single night. 
I was delighted beyond expression. I tried my 
treatment again, and, lo and behold! my wrinkles 
were practically gone. A third treatment—three 
nights in all—and I had no wrinkles, and my face 
was as smooth as ever. I next offered my treatment 
tosome of my immediate friends, who used it with 
surprising results, and I have now decided to offer 
it tothe public. Mrs. J. E. Black, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
says that when she looks in the glass she scarcely 
knows herself, the improvement is so great, and that 
her wrinkles are entirely removed. Rev. Josephine 
Talmage, of Chicago, IIl., says: ** Your system is 
the only treatment in the world that will actually 
remove wrinkles, When all others failed, yours 
stands alone as a success.” I will send further 
particulars to any one who is interested, free of 
charge. I use no cream, massage, face steamings, 
bandages, or straps. There is nothing to inject, and 
nothing to injure the skin. It is an entirely new 
discovery of my own, and so simple that you can 
use it without the knowledge of your most intimate 
friends. You apply the treatment at night, and go 
to bed. In the morning, lo! the wonderful trans- 
formation, People often write me: ‘‘ It seems too 
good to be true.” Well, the test will tell. If inter- 
ested in my discovery, please address HARRIETT 
META (Dept. 81), 61, New Oxford Street, London, 
and I will send full particulars. 
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SIN 


ECZEMA 








. Rashes, itchings, irritations, and 


chafings, instantly relieved and 
speedily cured, in the majority of 
cases, by warm baths with 


uticura 
Com & 


And gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
This treatment permits rest and 
sleep, and points to a speedy cure 
in the most distressing cases, when 
all else fails. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure under the United States 
Food and Drugs Act, and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kone Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein ( Apteka), Moscow; 
South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S.A 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props..- Bostom, 
asPost-free, Cuticura Booklet, 48 pages. 
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chagrin behind the dignity of Elmire in 
Molitre’s Zartuffe. Not at all: she more 
often refuses to continue to live with him, 
and then, when comfortably installed as 
a free woman, she develops a love for 
philosophy, psychology, and the beaux 
arts, and very occasionally she indulges 
in what she is pleased to consider a grande 
passion, Also she dresses as well as the 
French actress on the stage. Indeed, a 
modern playwright, whose epigrams have 
a reputation for being a little crude, put 
the attitude of the two women towards 
one another in a nutshell when he said 
that “the difference between a mondaine 
and a demi-mondaine was that the demi- 
mondaine tried to dress like the mondaine 
and the mondaine like the demi-mondaine.” 
Thus we see Redfern dressing Mme 'T. 
de T., mondaine, and Mme Meégard, 
comédienne, with equal taste and care. 
Drecoll will show much the same talent 
for making a gown for an actress from 
the Gymnase theatre, as he will when 
combining the trousseau of a princess 
of the Bonapartes ; and in the salons of 
Bechoff-David the artiste de thédtre and 
maitresse de maison sit side by side as 
they watch the maniquins’ parade, and 
make their choice of a model for their 
next new gown. 

Such a point of view on the modern 
Frenchwoman may seem too superficial 
to be taken into account, but it is an 
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unquestionable fact that in France, perhaps’ 
more than elsewhere, the habit maketh 
the man, or in this case the woman. The 
Frenchwoman is indeed obviously and 
even painfully influenced by her clothes, 
and frankly emphasizes her emotions by 
them, as may be seen by the way she 
indulges in crape. ‘Thus what she wears 
and how and when is significant. At the 
present moment there is chaos both 
mental and sartorial, She has no longer 
hard-and-fast rules to fall back upon in 
anything. Women’s clubs are forming 
in her midst, professions are opening to 
her, the priest’s word is no longer infallible, 
and Fashion is a more fickle jade than 
ever. In a word, the Frenchwoman of 
to-day is on the border of a new land, 
which holds in prospect for her many 
hitherto unknown pleasures and not a few 
pains, and it is greatly to her credit that 
she stands so quietly, waiting to feel her 
way rather than to fight it and thereby 
set fire to men’s indignation by seeming 
to encroach upon their rights. She is, 
indeed, keeping a firm hold on her femi- 
ninity, and has lost none of her talent for 
maternity. ‘There are those, of course, 
who question her way of showing her 
love for her children, but that she has the 
love is not to be doubted for a moment, 
and the sacrifices she makes in its name 
are a continual source of wonder to the 
“stranger within her gates.” 


*.* The photograph of Mlle Darthy which appeared in the Paris article in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE for 


March, should have been acknowledged to Buyer, of Paris. 
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(This fact all should 
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Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup 
is now also 
prepared in 
TABLET FORM 
and sold under 
the name of 
Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup Tablets, 


Price 2 9 one size only 
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No stomach troubles 
you will know 
From now until 


December. 


For nearly forty years Mother Seigel’s Syrup has gone on curing 
indigestion, and thousands are well to-day who but for it would 
be peor feeble invalids. 


Its great power is due to the fact that 
it acts directly on the stomach, liver and bowels, and by quickly 
restoring them to natural action, makes indigestion, biliousness, 
and all kindred ills quite impossible. 


When you feel the least 


—- CURES INDIGESTION. e— 








symptom of stomach troubles take this great medicine, and 
you will be spared months, perhaps years, of suffering. 


SEIGEL’S syrup 





























CECILIAN PlayerPiano 








The Cecilian 
has gained is due to 
its unequalled capacity 
for rendering all 
kinds of music in a 
perfectly natural, 
charming, and artistic 
manner. 


Y the most simple 
B means effects arc 
obtained from 
The Cecilian, which 
are truly astonishing, 
and performer and 
listener alike become 
fascinated and thrilled 
by its extraordinary 
responsiveress to any 





demands that may be 
made upon it. 


HE sp!endid repu- 
tation which 












































A Piano that anyone 
can play without pre- 
vious expevicnce or 
Musical knowledge. 








| Wile for Catalogue. | 


THE FARRAND CO., 
Cecilian Hall, 

44, Great Marlborough St., 

LONDON, W. 








F you will give us | 
] the opportunity we 
will prove to your 
satisfaction that the 
Cecilian Player 
Piano is uneqnu:!'ced 
and rivals in every 
respect-the work of the 
most finished human 
pianist. 

ON’T purchase a 
Player-Piano 
until you have 

investigated the merits 
of The Cecilian. 
You are invited to 
call and hear Tre 
Cccilian, but if un- 
able to do so, send 
to-day for Catalogues 
and full particulars. 
Gradual Payments 
arranged if necessary. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
THE MHisrorians’ HIstoRyY OF THE 
WorLD is a history of human progress 
in all its phases, from the earliest times 
to the present; a work for the general 
reader as well as for the scholar; a brilliant 
and fascinating narrative on the one hand, 
a comprehensive and scholarly reference 
work on the other. It includes the story 
of the dynastic, political, and military 
events that sometimes do service as 
complete history; and also the records 
of human society, of the manners and 
customs of people of all epochs, of the 
growth and development of the Arts, 
Literatures, Religions, and Sciences that 


are the highest products of human 
activity. 
“The Historians’ History of the 


World” is of a size to match the magni- 
tude of its subject. It is embodied 
in twenty-five large super-royal octavo 
volumes, aggregating seventeen thousand 
pages. It is well printed on excellent 
book paper, sumptuously illustrated, and 
handsomely bound. Yet the price, 7s. 6d. 
per volume, is so low as to bring them 
within the reach of even the most 
moderate incomes. 

Should you wish to know more about 
‘The Historians’ History of the World ” 
you have but to send for the book that 
describes it at length and explains the 
new method of publication that makes 
the low price possible. This descriptive 
book, which is sent gratis and post free, is 
a quarto of more than two hundred pages. 
It is full of interesting matter illustrating 
the many-sidedness of ‘‘‘The History ” as 
a book to read anda book of reference, 
and gives many excerpts from its contents, 
with specimen pages and_ illustrations. 
All that is necessary for you to do is to 
address the Zines Book Club, 380, Oxford 
Street, London, W., stating that you wish 
the fiee descriptive book sent you, and 
mention the PALL MALL MaGazine. 

AN IDEAL FIREPLACE. 
Or the many factors which go towards 
the realisation of perfect comfort and 
cosiness in a room, perhaps the most im- 
portant of them all is the fireplace, and 
the householder is well advised in exer- 
cising care and discrimination in the 
selection of this particular fitting. ‘loo 
often the aid of the chimney sweep is 
requisitioned to attend to what is gener- 
ally known as a smoky chimney, when 
the fault really lies with the unscientific 
construction of the fireplace; and the 
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many patent fires now on the market are 
the outcome of the unsatisfactory stoves 
which are usually fitted by the house 
builder, 

A well-adjusted glazed brick fireplace 
will probably appeal to most people on 
account of its handsome appearance, and 
that manufactured by Messrs. Candy & 
Co., of Newton Abbot, Devon, and 
known as the “Devon” Fire, certainly 
possesses this qualification ; indeed, its 
outstanding features are economy in first 
cost, economy in fuel and artistic appear- 


ance. Moreover the ‘‘ Devon” has been 
placed first in recent official tests of 
domestic fires carried out in the new 


Government Offices, the consumption of 
fuel and production of smoke being each 
one-quarter less than the average of 
thirty-six competing grates, 

Messrs. Candy & Co., will be very 
pleased to send a handsome illustrated 
catalogue to any of our readers who 
would like further particulars, upon re- 
ceipt of a post-card addressed to their 
London show-rooms, at 87, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 

BREAD. 
ALTHOUGH in almost every item of the 
household food supply, great care is taken 
in selecting any particular brand, it is a 
strange fact that the most important of 
all is generally left to chance and obtained 
from the nearest shopkeeper without due 
consideration of its merits. So essential 
a part of our bodily nourishment is bread 
that most people are apt to regard every 
loaf they see as representing the very 
quintessence of nutriment, forgetful of the 
fact that poor-quality wheat, or unscientific 
manufacture, robs the bread of its great 
value as a strength producer, It is this 
lack of forethought on the part of the 
housewife that has induced Messrs. Spillers 
and Bakers of Cardiff to place on the 
market a bread which possesses all the 
essentials of good quality, and ‘Turog 
Bread will be found to be both nutritious 
and appetising. It is a wholesome, 
digestible, and flesh-forming diet—a light 
brown bread embodying all the richness 
of the finest wheat, that remains fresh 
for several days after baking, and does 
not lose its flavour. It makes delicious 
crisp toast, and baked with currants is an 
excellent substitute for cake. Most bakers 
sell it now, and the stipulation that 
“Turog” is the bread required ensures 
a really substantial addition to the family 
health-promoting foods, 
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"VASELINE” 


IN TUE ie. 


SANITARY , 
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An assortment of the Vaseline Specialties in their modern ¢ude form 
will prove the handiest and safest medicine chest for the treatment of all 
the little ills so prevalent in every family. 

The tubes are of sure ¢in—no danger of lead poisoning—and keep 
the Vaseline absolutely free from dust and germs. Recommended by 
physicians and nurses as the hygienic method of using Vaseline. 

ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties. 














" CAPSICUM VASELINE.”—A substitute for, and superior to, a mustard or any other plaster. The best and salest counter- 
a, A ee oa pains and colds in the chest, throat, and lungs, pains in the stomach, chilblains, and all 
rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints. Alsoa speedy cure for headache and toothache. Price 1/- per tube. 

S CARBOLATED VASELINE.”—An antiseptic dressing for wounds, cuts, bites of insects, etc., etc. Price 1/- per tute. 

MENTHOLATED VASELINE.”—An external application for nervous headache, sore throat, croup, neuralgia, eczema. 

“ Also for rheumatism, burns, insect bites, stiff neck, and nasal catarrh. Prico 1/- per tuke. 

BORATED VASELINE.”—A valuable specific for catarrh, and of great use for every purpose where an antiseptic ointment 

‘ is required. Price 1/- per tube. 

VASELINE WHITE.”—An invaluable remedy for burns, wounds, sprains, rheumatism, skin diseases, hemorrhoids, sunburn, 

se chilblains, etc. Can be taken internally for croup, coughs, colds, sore throat, etc. Price in tubes, 6d. and 1/. 

POMADE VASELINE.”—An exquisite emollient for beautifying and preserving the complexion, for chapped hands and 
rough skin, sunburn, etc., and for use after shaving. A perfect and healthful pomade which will promote the 
growth and luxuriance of the hair, and preserve its vitality. Price 6d. 

Any of the above-mentioned preparations (if not obtainable locally) will be forwarded upon 
receipt of postal order. Postage will be paid on any article at I/- and over. 
The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Consouipateo), New York, 


( 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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The old War Office, which is to be pulled down, upon the site being 


[R. Haine 
built the new club-house 


of the Royal Automobile Club. 


MOTOR 


BY W. E. H. 


Motor Clubland. 


NTIL a year ago, London, the biggest 
motor market in the world, could 
boast of the possession of but one 

automobile club; no more, indeed, than is 
possessed by almost every large town of 
importance in the country. Possibly this 
fact might be considered evidence of the 
existence of a singular feeling of unanimity 
among British motorists ; more probably it 
was indicative of lethargy, for so soon as the 
Motor Club came into being, last April, 
members started joining it at a rate of near 
a hundred per week, and already it is a 
serious rival to the older clubs. 

Motor clubland in London may be said 
to have originated with the old Motor-Car 
Club, whose principal claim to recognition 
im motor history is that it was responsible 
for the memorable Emancipation Run to 
Brighton on November 14, 1896, held in 
celebration of the freedom of motorists from 
traction-engine law Later the Motor-Car 


Club organised a run_ to 


Birmingham, 
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and several runs to Richmond, and _ then 
“petered out,” the dominating influence of 
certain interests in the undertaking having 
produced dissension. ‘Then came the forma- 
tion of a rival concern, the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which at once 
took the lead, and assumed the right to 
exercise a controlling interest in Automobil- 


ism, 


The Royal Auto Club. 

From its first premises at 4, Whitehall 
Court, the “ A.C.G.B.I.,” as it was termed, 
found it necessary in 1902 to move to its 
present location, 119, Piccadilly, which in 
turn is now all too restricted to accommo- 
date its 3,400 members. 
however, will not be 
brought against it, for the ruling spirits in 
the club have been fully alive to its short- 
comings ; and almost coincident with the 
occasion when His Majesty allowed the 
word “ Royal,” to be embodied in the club 
title, negotiations were begun with a view 
to securing the old War Office in Pall Mall 


This accusation, 


very much longer 
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as a new address. As a result, the first 
week in March saw the historic Pall Mall 
premises handed over to the Club, now desig- 
nated simply the Royal Automobile Club, and 
possession was signalised on March 12 by 
holding there the Annual General Meeting. 

The present Royal Automobile Club 
premises, originally the private residence of 
the first Marchioness of Cholmondeley, 
suffer from narrowness. There are only 
two good club-rooms in it, the dining-room 
on the ground floor, and the smoking-room 
on the first floor. The smoking-room is the 
principal room of the club, and here the 
meetings and occasional lectures are held. 
Perhaps the feature of the club about which 
its members are most proud is its garage, 
less than a hundred yards away, where how- 
ever, for car accommodation, the charges 
to members are not less than those ruling in 
most public 
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criticism, and this rather tends to dis- 
courage social intimacy among its members. 


The Motor Club. 

The Motor Club is essentially a social 
club, and a large proportion of the members 
are connected with the motor trade. Its in- 
ception was due principally to the Automo- 
bile Association, of police-trap fame, which 
threw the whole weight of its influence and 
support into the undertaking, and, by reason 
of its representation on the committee of the 
club, may even now be said almost to exercise 
a control over its policy. 

Towards the end of last year the club re- 
ceived two notable augmentations of member- 
ship, brought about by the affiliation with it 
of the British Motor Boat Club, which is the 
oldest club in this country devoted to the 
pastime of motor-boating, and of the Crystal 

Palace Club. 





garages. 
Now, the 
Royal Auto- 
mobile Club 
labours 
under the 
disadvan- 
tage that its 
social char- 
acter must 
be con- 
sidered as 
entirely sub- 
sidiary to its 
official posi- 
tion. As an 
official insti- 
tution it is 
continually 
called on to 
act the 
school- 
master _ to- 
wards motor- 
ists in 
general, and 
the motor 
trade in par- 
ticular, 
which by the 
way is fully 








= Membership 
of both the 
latter clubs 
carries with 
it certain 
privileges, 
and includes 
the right 
under cer- 
tain condi- 
tions to fly 
the Blue 
Ensign. 
Situated 
in Coventry 
Strect, and 
forming part 
of the same 
block of 
buildings as 
the Prince of 
Wales’s The- 
atre, it can 
boast the 
possession of 
one of the 
most com- 
fortable club- 
houses in 
London. 
From the 








represented 
in its mem- 
bership. In the first place, it is all 
in the day’s work for the club to be the 
object of many gibes and much trenchant 


The Royal Automobile Club, Piccadilly. 


entrance hall 
to the bed- 
rooms, everywhere the proportions are excep- 
tionally roomy. There are two dining-rooms, 
one of them panelled in cedar-wood, capable 
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together of seating not far short of three 
hundred persons at a time. The large 
smoking-room, which is probably the most 
useful room in the club and will seat two 
hundred and fifty people, is really a_pri- 
vate theatre, admirably adapted for concerts 
and musical and dramatic entertainments ; 
though this state of things is likely soon to 
cease, as a movement is on foot to divide 


the room by a mezzanine floor, leaving 
a reading-room above and_ billiard-room 
below. 


There is no doubt that between the two 
clubs there is already a keen rivalry, which 
should in the end prove beneficial for both, 
and have the effect of bringing into the one 
or the other fold many motorists who hitherto 
have been contented to remain clubless. 


The ’Bus-driver’s Lament. 


“Those things oughtn’t to be allowed on 
the road,” remarked the Jehu of a King’s 
Cross omnibus a few days ago, as he turned 
into Long Acre, and was passed by a Red 
Taxi. He spoke with a tone of conviction, 
as though he challenged any one to differ 
from his sentiments. 

“ What’s that?” timidly asked the solitary 
passenger on the top, as he endeavoured to 
nestle his chin closer into the collar of his 
coat, for it was a “last ’bus,” and the night 
was chilly. 


“Them motors !” 


explained Jehu, adding 
with a tone of decision, “they’re killing 
people everywhere.” 

“But not half so many as the horses, 
surely ?” ventured the passenger. 

“ Don’t talk like that,” retorted the knight 
of the whip, scenting an opponent, 
don’t kill no one. Don’t I know what I’m 
talking about? Why, motors are killing 
more people in thirty days than ’orses have 
done in three hundred years !” 

“Ah!” remarked the passenger, “ wait 
till youre driving a motor ’bus; then you 
may think differently.” 

a !” exclaimed Jehu, in a 


“Orses 


motor ‘bus! 
tone of horror, warming to his argument. 
“-Orrible, filthy things! that’s what I say. 
Why, I wouldn’t be seen dead in one! No! 
England’s going to the dogs! Millions of 
pounds of property ruined by motors every 
day! No,” he went on; “the next war we 
have, John Bull will fall! You mark my 


words !” 


“What! because of the motors?” asked 
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last 


the passenger, making a 
assert himself. 

“No!” replied Jehu, closing his teeth 
with a snap. “Because there'll be no 
cavalry! That’s why!” . 

Then the solitary passenger got down, 


effort to 


Ignorance Costs Owners Dear. 


When the question of taxing motors 
cropped up recently at a certain country 
house, the host contented himself with 
the expression of opinion that it would 
mean turning his garage back again into 
stables. An extra tax, he thought, would be 
the last straw, so I asked him what it cost 
him to keep his cars. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “ don’t 
ask me that. The cost is so much that 
I prefer not to know what it amounts to. I 


just leave it to my chauffeur; and, as 
I used to do with my servant in India, 
rest content that he takes jolly good 


care that none shall rob me except him- 
self.” 

When I asked my friend to try and detail 
some of the items of expenditure, he con- 
fessed that he knew nothing whatever about 
the mechanism of his car, but that he would 
very much like to learn about it, if only 
some one would be a guide and counsellor to 
him. It was the preliminaries, he explained, 
that were so difficult, since he had not had 
an engineer's training. 

My friend was by no means an isolated 
instance. 
who own cars, and have never understood 
how they are driven, They regard motor- 
cars in much the same way that a boy looks 
upon his first watch, and just as the boy 


There are hundreds of people 


who tries to put his possession to rights 
when it has stopped, finds himself at fault, 
so the owner of a car is utterly confounded, 
if he knows no motoring lore, when the 
carburetter-valve sticks, or an_ ignition 
contact ‘‘ fouls.” 

After all a motor-car is 
complicated a structure as it at first sight 
appears—if regarded from an_ intelligent 
point of view. Let us consider for a moment 
the petrol car, and what it really is—namely, 
a vehicle propelled by directing, through 
proper channels and under absolute control, 
explosions brought about by mixing petrol 
and air and igniting them. 

This definition the occupants of the early 
automobiles never had a chance of forgetting, 


not nearly so 
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Then every explosion made itself felt as 
it reverberated through the frame : nowa- 
days, the man in the street may look at 
a car‘and not know whether the energy 
is derived from steam, from petrol, or from 
electricity. 

The vibration and the noise of cars of 
early years are disappearing. In the present- 
day car even the petrol—I almost said the 
precious petrol, for there are indications of 
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passes periodically, and causes the explosion 
which moves the working parts very much 
as steam does in a steam engine. From 
the fly-wheel of the engine to the back road- 
wheels the motion is transmitted almost 
as simply as it is in the common or garden 
traction-engine. 

There is nothing complicated in all this. 
Whence, then, come the troubles and con- 
fusion that cause motorists at times to 

















The smoking-room of the Motor Club, Coventry Street. 


price increasing—is measured out auto- 
matically, with as much care as a chemist 
employs in making up a prescription. This 
is due to the improvements which have 
been made in modern carburetters, the 
carburetter, be it understood, being only 
a technical name for a piece of apparatus 
which causes the drops of petrol, as they 
are delivered, to be vaporised and carried 
by a draught of hot air with the latter into 
the engine. 

Inside the engine an electric spark 


spend the night by the roadside, and make 
motoring repairs so expensive? They come 
from ignorance—from inability to “ spot ” 
the little piece of wire or tubing which has 
come loose, the smear of oil which is in 
the wrong place, or the scrap of dirt which 
is stopping up some channel. When an 
owner has some perception of these little 
matters, and water, petrol, and oil are in 
abundance, in their proper places, tyres 
practically are the only parts of his car which 
need cause him a moment’s uneasiness. 
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